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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY 


(LIMITED), 


3O to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET; 
281, REGENT STREET, W.; and 2, KING STREET, E.C. 


NEWEST AND BEST BOOKS. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per ANNUM, 
Commencinc aT ANY DATE. 
N.B.—Free Delivery of Books in all parts of London, Subscriptions from 
TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM. 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per ANNUM, 
CoMMENCING AT ANY DATE. 


Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, thus lessening the 
Cost of Carriage, and obtaining a constant supply of the Best Works. 
LIBRARY BOXES, GRATIS. 
Prospectuses, with full particulars, and Monthly Lists of Books added to the Library, Postage free 
on application. 
CATALOGUES, ONE SHILLING AND SIXPENCE. 


POPULAR BOOKS OF THIS SEASON. 
The Letters of Abraham Hayward, Q.C. (750 copics).—Greville’s Reign of Queen Victoria 
(1000).—She, by H. Rider Haggard (2000).—Reminiscences of Sir F. H. Doyle (1000).—Dow- 
den’s Life of Shelley.—Oxford Memories, by James Pycroft.—Life of Lord Shaftesbury (750).— 
Cruise of H.M.S. ‘* Bacchante” (500).—Kidnapped, by R. Louis Stevenson (1000).—Newra; a 
Tale of Ancient Rome, by J. W. Graham.—The Reign of Queen Victoria, by Miss Yonge.—Miss 
Cummings Wanderings in China (550).—Tennyson’s Locksley Hall: Sixty Years After.— 
Maine’s Popular Government.—The Congo, by H.-M. Stanley (570).—Engel’s From Mozart to 
Mario.—Children of Gibeon, by Walter Besant (800).—Longfellow’s Life.—Little Lord Faunt- 
leroy, by Mrs. Burnett.—England’s Case against Home Rule, by A. V. Dicey.—Miss Fay’s Music 
Study in Ge rmany.—Molloy’s Famous Plays.—Letters to Dead Authors, by Andrew Lang.— 
Hunting, Shooting, and Racing (Badminton Library Series).—Doctor Cupid, by Miss Rhoda 
Broughton (775)—Social Arrows, by'Lord Brabazon.—King Solomon's Mines, by H. Rider 

Haggard (1170) ; and Liberalism in Religion, by Rev. W. Page Roberts, 








BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
The following CATALOGUES, published Monthly, will be sent Gratis and Post Free to any address :— 
1. RECENT POPULAR BOOKS, 3. WORKS BY POPULAR AUTHORS, 
At Greatly Reduced Prices. In Sets or Separately 
2. BOOKS STRONGLY HALF-BOUND, | 4. BOOKS IN ORNAMENTAL BINDINGS, 


Many being now out of Print. For Presents, Prizes, &c. 


Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowest Rates. 





BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 


Binding after any Pattern or Design carried out by the Best Workmen. 


Books hound in the shortest possible time. Cxtra Strong Leather for Libraries & Book Clubs. 





All Books in Circulation and on Sale may be obtained at 


Mudie’s Library, Barton Arcade, Manchester, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
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WR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


Recent Publications. 


Romilly’s Western 
Pacitic and New 
Guinea. Second Edi- 
tion, with an account of 
the Ghost in Rotumah. 
Map. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


England’s Chroni- 
cle in Stone. By James 
F. HunNEWELL. 60 Illus- 
trations. Med. 8vo. 24s. 

The Early Military 
Life of General Sir 
George Napier. 
Written by Himself for 
his Children. Popular 
Edition. Portrait. Post 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Through the British 
Empire. By Baron 
Von Hisyer. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 24s. 


The Growth of Free- 
dom in the Balkan 
Peninsula. By Grorcz 
Mrxcurn. With a Map. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Persia and the Per- 
sians. By the Hon. 8. G. 
W. Bensamix. With 56 
Tilustrations. 8vo. 24s. 

A Glossary of An- 
glo-Indian Words 
and Phrases, and of 
Kindred Terms. By Cot, 
Yue. Medium 8vo. 36s. 


Days and Nights of 
Service with Sir G. 
Graham's Field Force 
at Suakin. By Masor 
DE Cosson. Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. 14s. 

The Country Bank- 
er: His Clients, Cares, 
and Work. By Grorce 
Raz. New Edition, Cr. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Struggle of the 
Bulgarians for Na 
tional Independence. 
Translated ‘from the 
German of A. Von Hunn. 
_ Maps. Crown 8vo. 


The Moon. By James 
NasmMytH and James 
CARPENTER. With Plate 
and Wocdeuts. Medium 
8vo. 2ls. 

The Wisdom of 

dmund Burke: 
Being Selections from 
his Speeches and writ- 
ings, chiefly bearing upon 
Political Questions. By 
Epwarp A. PANKHURST. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Consultin 
Architect. By Rozerr 
Kerr. Crown 8vo. 9. 

Life of General Sir 
Charles i 
G.C.B. 
Ws. Napier Bruce. 
With Portrait and Maps. 
Crown 8vo. 12s. 








JUST OUT. 
LORD BEACONSFIELD’S LETTERS, 


1830—1852. A New Edition with additional letters and 
notes. With Portrait. 


LETTERS FROM A MOURNINGCITY. 
Naples during the Autumn of 1884. By PROF. AXEL 
MUNTHE, translated by MAUDE VALERIE WHITE. 
With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WHY ENGLAND MAINTAINS THE 
UNION. Being the substance of ‘‘ England’s Case Against 
Home Rule.” By PROFESSOR A. V. DICEY, prepared 
for popular use by C. E. 8. Feap. 8vo. ls. 


DEAN HOOK’S CHURCH DICTION- 
ARY ; A Manual of Reference for Clergymen and Students, 
A New Edition, thoroughly revised, and in great re- 
written. Edited by WALTER HOOK, M.A., Ww. R. 
W. STEPHENS, M.A. Medium 8vo, 2ls. 


SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, 
AND THE ENGLISH ROMANTIC SCHOOL. By ALOIS 
BRANDL, Professor of English at the University of Prague. 
An English Edition by LADY EASTLAKE, assisted by 
the Author. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 


-THE GREAT SILVER RIVER: Notes 
of a Few Months’ Residence in Buenos Ayres. By Sir 
HORACE RUMBOLD, Bart., K.C.M.G. With Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE CRUISE OF THE MARCHESA 
TO KAMSCHATKA, NEW GUINEA, and various Islands 
of the Malay Archipelago. By F.H. H. GUILLEMARD, 
M.D. With Maps and 150 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo. 42s, 


KUGLER’S HANDBOOK OF PAINT- 
ING.—The Italian Schools, A New Edition, revised, en- 
larged, and in great part re-written. By SIR A. HENRY 
LAYARD, G.C.B. With nearly 200 Illustrations. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo. 30s. 


SOME VERDICTS OF HISTORY RE- 
VIEWED. By WILLIAM STEBBING, late Fellow of 
Worcester College, Oxford. Svo. 128 


THE HAYWARD LETTERS With 
an Account oF Mr.,Haywarp’s Earty Lire. Edited by 
HENRY E. CARLISLE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 248, 

INDUSTRIAL IRELAND. Sugges- 
tions fora Practical Policy of ‘‘ Ireland for the Irish.” By 
ROBERT DENNIS. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE PAPERS 


OF THE TWINING FAMILY, Edited by RICHARD 
TWINING. Crown 8vo. 9, 


THE RISE OF THE BRITISH 
POWER IN THE EAST. By the late Hon, MOUNT- 
STUART ELPHINSTONE. Edited by SIR E. COLE- 


& | BROOKE, Bart. With Maps. 8vo. 16s. 


THE MINISTRY OF FINE ART TO 
THE HAPPINESS OF LIFE. By T. GAMBIER PARRY. 
Revised Edition, with Index. 8vo, 14s, 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


Standard Works, 


FOUR SHILLINGS EACH VOL. 

Grote’s History of 

Greece. With Por- 

trait and Plans. 12 
vols. Post 8vo. 

Dean Milman’s His- 

tories. 
I. THE JEWS. 3 vols. 


Il. EARLY CHRIS- 
TIANITY. 3 vols. 
Ill LATIN CHRIS- 


TIANITY. 9 vols. 


am’s Histories. 


AGES. 3 vols. 
Ill. LITERARY HIs- 
TORY OF EUROPE. 
4 vols. 


FIVE SHILLINGS EACK VOL- 

Earl Stanhope’s His- 
tory of England. 

I. FROM THE ACCES- 


ANNE Yo THE 
TREATY OF VER- 
SAILLES. 9 vols. 


George, Borrow’s 
orks. 
THE oe IN 
PAIN. 
THE GYPSIES OF 
SPAIN. 
LAVENGRO. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH VOL- 
Dean Stanley's 
orks. Crown 8vo. 
THE JEWISH 

CHURCH. Portrait 


THE 
CHURCH. Maps. 
MEMORIALS OF 
CANTERBURY. Il- 


vols. 
CHRISTIAN INSTI- 
TUTIONS. 
ESSAYS on QuEsTiIons 
or CHURCH AND 


Histo of the 
ne ry 


FORMATION. 8 vols. 
Lord Campbell’s Bio- 
graphies. 

THE LORD CHAN- 
CELLORS. 10 vols. 
THE CHIEF JUS- 
TICES. 4 vols. 
Hon. J._L. Motley’s 
Wor 
HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED NETHER- 
LANDS. Portraits. 


4 vol 
LIFE OF JOHN OF 





BARNEVELD. Il- 
lustrations. 2 vols. 
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BENTLEY'S FAVOURITE NOVELS, 





Each work can be had separately, price 6s., of all Booksellers in Town or Country, 





BY MRS. HENRY WOOD. 


East Lynne. (140th Thousand.) 
The Channings 


zs 

Anne Hereford. Verner’s Pride. 
Within the Maze. Bessy Rane. 
Court Netherleigh. 
Dene Hollow. Edina. 
Elster’s Folly 
George Canterbury's will. 
Johnny Ludlow. rst Series. ) 
— Ludlow. GBeccnd Series.) 

‘Adelaide. Life’s Secret, A. 
— Oakburn’s Daughters. 
Master of Greylands. 


Mildred Arke 

Mrs. Halliburton’s Troubles. 

Orville College. Oswald Cray. 
Parkwater. Pomeroy Abbey. 
Red Court ee Roland Yorke. 
Shadow of Ashlydyat. 

St. Martin's Eve. Treviyn Hold. 


BY FLORENCE M. PEARD. 


Near Neighbours. 


BY RHODA BROUGHTON. 
Cometh up as a Flower. 
Good-bye, Sweetheart ! 
Joan Nancy. 
Not ' Wisely, but too Well. 
Red as a Rose is She. 

Second Thoughts. 
Belinda. 


BY ans. ALEXANDER. 
The Wooin 
Which sh it Se? 
I,ook before you Leap. 
Her Dearest Foe. 
The Admiral’s Ward. 
The Executor. 
The Freres. 


BY MRS. ANNIE EDWARDES. 
A Ball-Room Repentance. 
Leah: A Woman of Fashion. 
ht We to Visit Her? 
A Girton Girl. 


BY MRS. RIDDELL. 
Berna Boyle. 
George Geith of Fen Court. 
Susau Drummond. 


BY MRS. PARR. 


Adam and Eve. 
Dorothy Fox. 


BY ROSA N. CAREY. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
Nellie’s Memories. 

Not Like other Girls. 
Robert Ord’s Atonement. 
Wooed and Married. 

Wee Wifie. 





BY HAWLEY SMART. 
Breezy Langton. 
.BY CHARLES READE. 


A Perilous Secret. 


BY HON. LEWIS WINGFIELD. 
Lady Grizel. 


BY JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
The “ First Violin.” 
Probation. 


Healey. " : 
Kith and Kin. The Wellfields. 


BY J. SHERIDAN LE FANU. 
In a Glass Darkly. Uncle Silas. 
The House by the Churchyard. 

BY MARCUS CLARKE. 
For the Term of his Natural Life. 

BY BARONESS TAUTPHEUS. 
The Initials. Quits! 

BY. MRS. CAMPBELL PRAED 


Policy and Passion. 


BY HELEN MATHERS. 
Comin’ thro’ the Rye. 
Sam’s Sweetheart. 


BY ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
The Three Clerks. 


BY FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
Misunderstood. Seaforth. 
Thrown Together.: 

BY JANE AUSTEN. 


(The only Complete Edition, besides the Steventon 
Edition, at 63s.) 


mma. 
Lady Susan, and The Watsons. 
Mansfield Park. 
Northanger a and Persuasion. 
Pride and Prejudice. 
Sense and Sensibility. 

BY MRS. NOTLEY. 


Olive Varcoe. 


BY LADY G. FULLERTON. 
Ellen Middleton. Ladybird. 
Too Strange not to be True. 


BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


An Ocean Free Lance. 


ANONYMOUS. 
The Last of the Cavaliers. 


BY W. E. NORRIS. 
a Ae i 


AB 's 
Thirlby Hall. 








BENTLEY'S FOREIGN 
BY HECTOR MALOT. 


No Relations. (With Illustrations.) 


BY MRS. AUGUSTUS CRAVEN. 
A Sister’s Story. 





FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


BY E. WERNER. 


Success : and how he won it. 
Under a Charm. 
No Surrender. 





RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, New Burlington Street, London, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


a2 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS AND CO'S LIST. 


ST. PETERSBURG AND LONDON in the Years 1852-1864: 


Reminiscences of Count Cuartes Frepertck ViTztTHUM VON EcKsTOEDT, late Saxon Minister at the Court 
of St. James’, Edited, with a Preface, by HENRY REEVE, C.B., D.C.L. Translated by Epwarp 
FAIRFAX TAYLOR. 2 vols. 8v0, 30a. 


“ Count Vitzthum’s page is crowded with emperors, -kings,and statesmen ; and it may help to give us some idea 
of the fascinating charm of politics to those who play the game.”—Daily News. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. By W. E. H. LECKY. Vols. V. & VI. 8vo, 36s. 


*,* These Volumes contain the History of England from 1784 to 1793, and the History of Ireland 
from 1782 to 1793, 








THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS (THIRD PART). 


A JOURNAL OF THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA, from 


1852 to 1860. By the late CHARLES C. F. GREVILLE, Clerk of the Council. 2vols. 8vo, 24s, 
*,* These Volumes form the completion and conclusion of the Work. 


THE LIFE OF SIR JOSEPH NAPIER, Bart., Ex-Lord Chancellor of 


Ireland. From his Private Correspondence. By ALEX. CHARLES EWALD, F.S.A., Author of “Life 
aud Times of the Earl of Beaconstield,” &c. With Portrait on Steel, engraved by G. J. Stopart, from a 
Photograph. 6svo, 15s, 


THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. By F. Max Mi trr, K.M., Foreign 


Member of the Institute of France. 8vo, 21s. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES. 
Edited by the DUKE of BEAUFORT, K.G., and ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


CYCLING. By Viscount Bury, K.C.M.G., and G. Lacy Hitter. With 


19 Plates and 61 Illustrations in the Text by Viscount Bury and Josern PenneLy. Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THE PROBLEM OF EVIL: an Introduction to the Practical Sciences. 


By DANIEL GREENLEAF THOMPSON, Author of “‘ A System of Psychology.’ 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE STORY OF OUR LORD, Told in Simple Language for Children. 
By FRANCES YOUNGHUSBAND With 25 Illustrations from Pictures by the Old Masters, 
and numerous Ornamental Borders, &c., the whole being selected from Longmans’ Illustrated ew Testa- 
went. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth plain ; 3s. 6d. cloth extra, gilt edges. 


THROUGH THE FIELDS WITH LINN4:US: a Chapter in 


Sweedish History. By Mrs. FLORENCE CADDY, Author of *‘ lootsteps of Jeanne d’ Are,” &e. With 6 
Illustrations and 2 Maps. 2 vols., crown Svo, 16s. 


SOCIAL ARROWS: a Series of Articles Reprinted from Magazines and 
Newspapers. By LORD BRABAZON. Second Edition. Crown $vo, ls. boards ; 58. cloth 
ConTENTs :—Open Spaces—Associations for the Benefit of Young Men, Women, and Children—Over-Popula- 
tion: Its Evil and Remedies—The Conse of the Over-worked Shop-Assistant—Some Social Wants of London— 
the Duty of the Church in respect to Recreation and Literature—The Need of National Industrial and Technicai 
Training—An Appeal to Men of Leisure—An Appeal to Men of Wealth. 
FIFTH EDITION. (Twenty-sixth to Thirtieth Thousand.) Crown 8vo, Price 6s. 
SHE: A History or Apventure. By H. River Haccarp, Author of “ King 
Solomon's Mines,”’ ‘‘ Jess,"’ &c. With facsimiles of either face of the Sherd of Amenartas and of the 
various uncial Greek, Roinan, Black-letter, and Early English Inscriptions thereon inscribed. 
HE. By the Authors of “It,” “King Solomon’s Wives,” “ Bess,” &e. 


Fcap. 8vo, 1s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & COS NEW BOOKS. 


HER MAJESTY’S JUBILEE. 


To be published in May, in 2 vols, 8vo, 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN VICTORIA: 


A Survey of Fifty Years of Progress. 
Edited by T. HUMPHRY WARD. 


The Principal Chapters in the Work have been assigned as follows :— 

The Army, Lord Wolseley ; The Navy, Lord Brassey ; The Administration of 
the Law, Lord Justice Bowen ; The Civil Service, Sir R. Welby ; The Development 
of the Constitution, Sir William Anson ; National Finance, Mr. Leonard Courtney; 
India, Sir H. 8. Maine; Jre/and, Sir R. Blennerhassett; Zhe Growth and 
Distribution of Wealth, Mr. Giffen ; Industrial Organisation, Mr. Mundella ; 
Agriculture, Sir J. Caird ; The Iron Trade, Sir I. Lowthian Bell; The Cotton 
Trade, Mr. J. Slagg ; Schools, Mr. Matthew Arnold; Science, Professor Huxley ; 
Literature, Dr. R. Garnett ; Medicine and Surgery, Mr. Brudenell Carter ; Zhe 
Theatre, Mr. W. Archer. 

A TRUE NARRATIVE OF DIFFICULTY AND DANGER. 


Ready the day, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE WESTERN AVERNUS; 


OR, TOIL AND TRAVEL IN FURTHER NORTH AMERICA. 
By MORLEY ROBERTS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “DEMOS.” 


Ready this day, in 3 vols., post 8vo. 


THYRZA: 2 Tale. 
By GEORGE GISSING, Author of “Demos,” “Isabel Clarendon,” &c. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF JAMES PAYN’S “THE HEIR OF THE AGES.” 
Ready this day, POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE HEIR OF THE AGES. By JAMES PAYN, 


Author of ‘* Lost Sir Massingberd,” “‘ By Proxy,’’ ‘‘ The Canon's Ward,’ 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S POPULAR Qs. and 2s. 6d. SERIES. 
Ready this day, cheap edition, fep. 8vo. boards, pictorial cover, 2s. ; or, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 


FAITH AND UNFAITH. 
By the Author of “ Molly Bawn,” “Beauty's Daughters,” “ Mrs. Geoffery,” &c 


NEW VOLUME OF THE 


POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS, 


Ready this day, price 1s. 6d. in half-cloth; or ls. in paper cover. 


THE YELLOWPLUSH PAPERS, &c. 1 vol. 
A FURTHER VOLUME WILL BE ISSUED MONTHLY UNTIL THE COMPLETION OF THE EDITION. 


SECOND EDITION. Crown $vo, 6s, 
ESS. By 8. RIDER HAGGARD, 


Author of “KING SOLOMON'S MINES,” “SHE: a History of Adventure,” &c 
From the SATURDAY REVIEW.—‘“‘Seldom have we bemoaned inore than now the scant. space of necessity 
allotted to reviewers... Mr. Haggard’s descriptions of events, of inanimate nature, and of certain phases of 
human character are almost unrivalled i in their virility and vigour.’ 
COMPLETING VOLUME OF “SUGGESTIVE LESSONS IN PRACTICAL LIFE.” 
Ready this day, the Fourth Series, fep. Svo, 338 pp, 74 Illustrations, cloth, 2s, 


SUGGESTIVE LESSONS IN PRACTICAL LIFE. 


Being Reading Books for School and Home. Designed to train the Young to Thonghtfu‘ness and Intelligence 
through Observation of the Facts uf the World’s Industry and Skill. Illustrated Prospectus post Sree on application, 
“Undoubtedly among the best and the most useful that have been issued.”—Tue Arnenaum, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15, Waterloo Place, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & €O0.’8 NEW BOOKS. 
FROM THE FORECASTLE TO THE CABIN. | By 


Capt. 8. SAMUELS. Crown &vo, pp. 320, fully IMustrated, 8s. 


It should be noted that the author of this very remarkable po is the Captain of the Sak Snake? 
which crossed the Atlantic from Sandy Hook to Queenstown in a race with the ‘‘ Coronet.” 








New and Cheaper Edition of Mr. Joserpn THomson’s Popular Work. 


THROUGH MASAI LAND: 


A Journey of Exploration 


among the Snow clad Voleanic Mountains and Strange Tribes of Eastern Equatorial Africa. By JOSEPH 


THOMSON, F.R.G.S 
Crown 8vo, Illustrated, 7s. 6d. 


YACHTS, BOATS, AND CANOES: 


Construction. ? with Special Chapters on Model Yachts and — handed Cruisers. By C. STANSFELD- 
HICKS. With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth 10s. 6d. 


THE FAR INTERIOR: a Narrative of Travel and Adventure, 


from the Cape of Good Hope, across the Zambesi, to the Lake Regions of Central Africa. By WALTER 


MONTAGU KERR, C.E., F.R.G.S. With Map and Illustrations. 


“This is one of the most charming books of travel that we ever remember to have read. . 
incident and adventure.” —Spectator. 


The Second Edition is now ready of 


., Author of ‘*To the Central African Lakes and Back.”” New and Cheaper Edition. 


[Now Ready. 
their Design and 


[Now Ready. 


2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth 82s, 


- It is full of 


THREE THOUSAND MILES THROUGH BRAZIL. 


By JAMES W. WELLS, M.Inst., C.E., F.R.G.S. With Map and Illustrations, and an Appendix of Statistics. 


2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 32s. 


“The book abounds with amusement.”—Times. 
“The book is more valuable and replete with information than any other published in England with respect to 


Brazil.’’—South American Journal. 


LONDON OF TO-DAY. An [Illustrated Handbook for the 


Season. By CHARLES EYRE PASCOE. Third year of Publication. Crn. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Now ready. 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS. 


Uniform, cloth extra, bevelled boards. 
Price Six Shillings each, unless where otherwise stated. 


By a Black. 
Three Feath 
A Daugher of Heth. (19th Edition.) 
Kilmeny. 
In Silk Attire. 
lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart. 
Sunrise, 


By R. D. Blackmore. 
Lorna Doone (25th Edition) 
Also an Illustrated Edition, 
Sls. 6d., and 35s. 
Alice Lorraine. 
Cradock Nowell. 
Clara Vaughan. 
Cripps the Carrier. 
Erema ; or, My Father’s Sin. 
Mary Anerley. 
Caristowell: a Dartmoor Tale. 
Tommy Upmore. 


By Thomas Hardy. 
The Trumpet-Major. 
Far from the Madding Crowd. 
The Hand of Ethelberta. 
A Laodicean. 
Two on a Tower. 
A Pair of Blue Eyes. 
The Return of the Native. 
The Mayor of Casterbridge. 


By Mrs. B. M. Croker. 
Some One Else. 








By George MacDonald. 
Mary Marston. | Guild Court. 
The Vicar's Daughter, 

Adela Cathcart. 
Stephen Archer. 
Weighed and Wanting. 
Orts. a 
By Mrs. J. H. Riddell. 
Daisies and Buttercups: a Novel of 
the Upper Thames, 
The Senior Partner. 
Alaric Spenceley. 
A Struggle for Fame. 


By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
A Golden Sorrow. 
Out of Court. 


By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 
Old Town Folk. 
We and our Neighbours. 
Poganuc People. 


By W. Clark Russell. 
Wreck of the ‘*Grosvenor.”’ 
John Holdsworth (Chief Mate), 
A Sailor's Sweetheart. 

The ‘* Lady Maud.” 

Little Loo: a Tale of South Sea, 
A Sea Queen. 

Jack's Courtship. 

My Watch Below. 

A Strange Voyage. 








By Jean Ingelow. 
Don John. 
Sarah de Beranger. 
John Jerome: his Thoughts and 
Ways. 5s. 


By Mrs. Macquoid. 
Elinor Dryden. 
Diane. 

By Miss Coleridge. 
An English Gye 


By Rev. E. Gilliat, M.A. 
A Story of the Dragonades. 





By Joseph Hatton. 


Three Recruits, and the Girls they 
Left Behind Them. 


By Frank R. ‘Stockton, Author 
of ** Rudder Grange.’ 
The Late Mrs. Null. 


By C. F. Woolson. 
East Angels. 
Anne. 
For the Major. Price 5s. 


By Lewis \ Wallace. 
Ben Bers a Tale of the Christ, 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE & RIVINGTON, 188, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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VIZETELLY & COS NEW BOOKS. 


Now ready, with Special Preface. 
THE SECOND EDITION OF THE NEW NOVEL OF JEWISH LIFE. 

DR. PHILLIPS: a Maida Vale Idyll. By Frank Danby. Cr. 8vo,7s. 6d. 

***Dr. Phillips’ will make a sensation second to none that has yet been made in the world of fiction,”~ 
Whitehall Review. 

**The author has looked at the world with his own eyes, and has not simply dished up a world of musty con- 
ventions according to the accepted recipes of the novel trade.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
Now ready, at all Booksellers and Bookstalls, in Crown 8vo, picture cover, with many Humorous Illustrations, 1s, 

THE 25rx THOUSAND OF 

KING SOLOMON’S WIVES; or, The Phantom Mines. By 


HYDER RAGGED. 

















NEW RUSSIAN NOVEL. 


THE FRIEND OF THE FAMILY and THE GAMBLER. By 
FEDOR DOSTOIEFFSKY, Author of “Crime and Punishment.”” Crown 8vo, 5s, 
“Its humour, thoroughly Russian, is mirth-provoking.”"— Morning Post. 
“The story fascinates by its truth and its strangeness.’’—Scotsman. 
“ Full of clever touches which bring out the national qualities in life-like fashion.’’—Literary World. 
NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVEL AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


THE MEADOWSWEET COMEDY. By T. A. PINKERTON, 


Author of “‘ Upton-on-Thames,”” 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE IRONMASTER.” 


CLOUD AND SUNSHINE (NOIR et ROSE): Two Love Stories. 


By GEORGES OHNET. From the 60th French Edition. Crown 8vo, 8s, 6d. 


NEW REALISTIC STORY BY A NEW WRITER. In Crown 8vo, 2%. 6d 
A CITY GIRL. By Joun Law. 


THE MERMAID SERIES. 
IN HALF-CROWN MONTHLY VOLUMES. 
Now ready, with an etched Full-length Portrait of Alleyne, the Actor, from the Picture at Dulwich College, 
THE THIRD EDITION OF 
THE BEST PLAYS OF CHRISTOPHER MARLOWE. Edited, 
with Critical Memoir and Notes, by HAVELOCK ELLIS, and containing a General Introduction to the 
Series by J. ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 
Recently published, containing 530 pages and etched Portrait of Massinger, the Second Half-Crown Monthly 
Volume of the MERMAID SERIES, being 
THE BEST PLAYS OF PHILIP MASSINGER. With a Critical 


and Biographical Essay and Notes by ARTHUR SYMONS. 


Readyion May 1, containing nearly 500 pages and an etched Portrait of Middleton, the Third Half-Crown Monthly 
Volume of the MERMAID SERIES, being 
THE BEST PLAYS OF THOMAS MIDDLETON. With an 


Introduction by ALGERNON C. SWINBURNE, and Notes by HAVELOCK ELLIS. 


CELEBRATED RUSSIAN NOVELS. 


At all Libraries. 


ANNA KARENINA. A Realistic Novel. By Count Lyor Totsrot. 
One Vol., 780 pages, 7s. 6d. 
“To say that the book is fascinating would be but poor praise. It is a drama of life, of which every page is 
palpitating with intense and real life, and its grand lesson, ‘ Vengeance is Mine, I will repay,’ is ever present.” 
—Pall Mali Gazette. 


WAR AND PEACE. By Count Lyor Totstor 3 vols., 5s. each. 


“Count Tolstoi’s admirable work may be warmly recommended to novel readers,’’—St. James's Gazette, 

“Incomparably Count Tolstoi’s greatest work is ‘War and Peace.’ ’’—Saturday Review. 

INJURY AND INSULT. By Fepor Dostoizrrsky. With Portrait 
and Memoir. Second Edition. 5s., 

** A masterpiece of fiction.” —Morning Post. 

“* Once read the book can never be forgotten.” —St. Stephen's Review. 

A HERO OF OUR TIME. By M. U. Lermontorr. With Frontis- 
jiece and Memoir. 3s. 6d. 

* Lermontoff’s genius was as wild and erratic as his stormy life and tragic end. ‘A Hero of Our Time’ is 
utterly unconventional and fuller of insight than a score of novels of the period rolled into one.’’—Spectator. 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT: A Realistic Novel. By Frpor 

DOSTOIEFFSKY. Third Edition, 450 pages, 6s. 

**The most moving of all modern novels. This may sound extravagant praise to those who have not read the 

work, but to those who have it will appear rather under the mark than otherwise,—Atheneum, 


VIZETELLY & CO., 42, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND, 
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QUEER STORIES 
From “TRUTH.” 


The following volumes of this Series are now ready at all Booksellere and 
Bookstalls :— 


Vol. I. Green Wrapper, containing 18 stories by Mr. E. C. GRENVILLE MURRAY. Third Edition. 
Vol. II. Pink Wrapper, containing 12 Stories by Mr. E. C. GRENVILLE MURRAY. Second Edition. 


Vol. If, Yellow Wrapper, containing 13 Stories by Mr. E. C. GRENVILLE MURRAY. [This day. 
Contents or Vot. III. 
I. Brother Hilarius the Organist. VII. The Scout’s Daughter, 
II. The Black Diamond. VIII. A Jersey Rose. 
III. A Cock’s Kermesse. IX. How Haggai Slew a Parrot. 
IV. Aunt Prue’s Kindness, X. She Epicure. 
V. A Wedding among the Beans. j XI. The Shop-Lifter. 
VI. A Tale of the ‘‘ Cat.” | XIL. Old Barble’s Home, 


XIII. The Sheep turned Lion, 


“Lively society stories written with much humour and vivacity; . . . . it would be difficult to find more 
amusing reading of its kind. . . We can recommend nothing better in the way of light literature for a 
railway journey.” —Literary World. 

* Most entertaining literature.’’— Bookseller. 

“A veritable mine of amusing literature . . . for after dinner enjoyment nothing could possibly be 
better.” —Publisher's Circular. 

“* Readers will find in these volumes a pleasant means of whiling away the tedium of a railway journey.””— 
Echo. 

“Any one desirous of enjoying a pleasant quarter of an hour’s read in his leisure time could hardly do 
better than purchase a volume of these ‘ Queer Stories." "—City Press, 

“Cleverly told, and may be not very far from truth either.”"- Fun. 

“ As a writer of short stories Mr. Grenville Murray has had a thousand imitators but no rival.” —Bat, 





SWAN SONNENSCHEIN, LOWREY & CO., Paternoster Square, 
“TRUTH” Office, Carteret Street, S.W. 


At all Libraries and the Booksellers, 


The Scottish Review, APRIL, 1887. 


I.—THE APOCRYPHAL CHARACTER OF THE MOABITE STONE. With an 
Illustration. By the Rev. A. Léwy, Secretary to the Anglo-Jewish Association. 
IIL.—FRENCH CANADA. By J. G. Bovrinot, Clerk to the Dominion House of 
Commons. 
III.—THE SUBJECTS OF THE BYZANTINE EMPIRE. By D. BriKetas. 
IV.—THE GAS INDUSTRY OF THE UNITED KINGDOM. By Tuos. Newsieeine, 
C.E. 
V.—THOMAS OF ERCELDOUNE. 
VI.—RECENT ARCHEOLOGY IN EUBOIA. 
VII.—PROFESSOR LE NOIRE’S NEW THEORY OF REASON. By T. B, Saunpers. 
VIII.—EGYPT UNDER THE ENGLISH INVASION. 
IX.—CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 
X.—SUMMARIES OF FOREIGN REVIEWS. 











Tue Scottish Review occupies a recognised position as an Independent Organ for the expression of Literary 

and Public Opinion. 

Its distinguishing features are :— 

It is the only Scottish Quarterly, and considerable space is therefore regularly devoted to National Questions. 

Questions of Scottish History are frequently treated. 

Special attention is paid to the National Literature. A Popular or Scientifie Article, dealing either with the 
Gelic or Teutonic Language of the Country, their affinities and literary remains, appears in each issue. 

Imperial and Colonial matters of interest are freely discussed in its pages from different points of view. 

Current Literature is reviewed both in Extended Articles and in Short Notices. 

It is, moreover, endeavoured by occasional Articles by Foreigners or from Foreign sources, to afford the reader a 
knowledge and appreciation of Foreign Views upon Historical, Social and Political, as well as 
Literary Questions, 

The leading —— Reviews and Magazines—French, German, Italian, Dutch, Russian—are Summarised 
each Quarter. 

Readers of Tue Scottish Review are thus enabled to keep themselves informed of all that transpires of 
importance in the World of Thought and Letters both at Home and Abroad, 





Price 4s, per number, or 16s, per annum ; or post free from the Publisher, when prepaid, for 16s. per annum. 





ALEXANDER GARDNER, Patstey; anp 12, Paternoster Row, Lonpon. 
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W. H. ALLEN & Co.'s LIST oF NEW BOOKS, 


Journals kept in Hyderabad, Kashmir, Sikkim, and Nepal. By 
Sir RICHARD TEMPLE, Bart., M.P., G.C.S.L, Edited, with Introduction, by his son, Captain R. C. 
TemP_e, Bengal Staff Corps. 2 vols. demy 8vo. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. 32s, 

Unrest ; or, The Newer Republic. By W. Eart Hopason. Crown 8vo. 

Carlyle as seen in his Works, his Characteristics as a Man and as 
A WRITER. By JAMES KERR, Author of ‘‘ Glimpses of India,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

The Nation in Arms. From the German of Lieut.-Col. BARON von 
DER GOLTZ. Demy 8vo. 

Games of Patience ; or, Cards for a Single Player. By WattErR Woop. 
Crown 8vo, 28. 6d. 

Shooting and Yachting in the Mediterranean. By Capt. A. G. 
BAGOT (“‘ Bagatelle’). Crown 8vo, 5s. 

Sketches of some Distinguished Anglo-Indians. By Col. W. F. B. 


LAURIE, retired Roya! (Madras) Artillery, Author of ‘‘ Orissa, and the Temple of Jagannath,’ * “ Ashé Pyee,” 
The Eastern or Foremost Country, &c. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


Leaves from Memory’s Log-Book and Jottings from Old Journals. 
By AN ANCIENT MARINER. Edited by E. A. Monrresor. Crown 8vo, 78. 6d. 

Through the Long Day. Memorials of a Literary Life during 
HALF A CENTURY. By CHARLES MACKAY, LL.D., &c., Author of “ Egeria,” “Studies from the 
Antique,” &c, 2 vols. with Portraits, crown 8vo, 21s. 


History of the United States from the Foundation of Virginia to 
— a OF THE UNION. By PERCY GREG, Author of “Across the Zodiac,” &e. 
2 vols., 8vo, 32s. 


History of India under Victoria, from 1836 to 1880. By Captain 
LIONEL J. TROTTER, Author of ‘‘A History of the British Empire in India,” ‘‘Warren Hastings: a 
Biography,”’ &c. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s. 


Eminent Women Series. Edited by Jonn H. Incram. New Volume 
Mrs. SIDDONS. By Mrs. A. KENNARD. Crown Svo, 3s. 6d. 
William the Third. By W.H.Torrtano. Second Ejdition. Fep. 
2s. 6d. 
Naval Reform. Translated from the French of M. Gaprie, CHARMEs, 
by J. E. Gorpon-Cumminc. Demy 8vo, 12s, 
Olav the King, and Olav, King and Martyr. By Joun FuLrorp 


VICARY, Author of “ An American in Norway,” &c. Crown 8vo, 5a, 


Colonial France: its History, Administration, and Commerce. By 
Captain C. B. NORMAN, late 90th Light Infantry and Bengal Staff Corps, Author of ‘‘Armenia; or, The 
Campaign of 1877,” “Tonkin ; or, France in the Far East."" Demy 8vo, with Map, 15s. 


Ranch Life in California. Extracted from the Home Correspondence 
of E. M. H. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 

Life of Thomas Grant, First Bishop of Southwark. By KATHLEEN 
O’MEARA, Author of “‘ The Life of Frederick Qzanam,” &c. New Edition, crown 8vo, 7s, 6d. 

Peggy Thornhill: A. Tale of the Irish Rebellion. By Mary Damanr. 

Crown 8vo, 78. 6d, 

My Musical Life. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. New and Cheaper 
Edition. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 7s, 6d, 

Music and Morals. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis. New Edition. With 
Portrait. 7s. 6d. 

The Haunted Homes and Family Traditions of Great Britain. By 


JOHN H. INGRAM. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 


Advance, Australia! An Accountof Eight Years’ Work, Wandering, and 
Amusement, in Queensland, New South Wales, and Victoria. By the Hon. HAROLD FINCH-HATTON. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 


London: W. H. ALLEN & CO. 13, Waterloo Place. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL, 


THE WORLD WENT VERY WELL THEN. By WALTER 
BESANT, Author of “‘Children of Gibeon,” &c. With Etching of Portrait by Joun Perriz, R.A., and 
Illustrations by A. Forestier. 3 vols., crown 8vo, 


CHILDREN OF GIBEON: A Novel. By Watrer Besant, Author 


of ‘* All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” “Dorothy _Forster,”’ &c. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 











Library Edition of the Novels of Walter Besant and James Rice. 


Messrs. Chatto & Windus have in preparation a choicely printed Lisrary Eprtion of the Novets of Besant 

and Rice. ‘The Volumes (each one containing a complete Novel) will be printed from a specially cast fount 

of type by Messrs. Ballantyne & Hanson of the Ballantyne Press, on a large crown 8vo page, and will be issued 

Monthly, at Six Shillings each, handsomely bound in cloth by Messrs. Burn & Co. The first volume (now in 
the press) will be 


READY-MONEY MORTIBOY, 


With an Etched Portrait of James Rice, and a New Preface by Watter Besant, telling the story of his literary 
partnership with James Rice. 





LITTLE NOVELS. By WILKIE CoLLins. 3 vols., cr. 8v0. [ghortty. 
OLD BLAZER’S HERO. By D. Curistize Murray, Author of 


“* Joseph’s Coat,” &c. 2vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. [Preparing. 








HOLIDAY TASKS: being Essays written in Vacation Time. By 


JAMES PAYN, Author of “ By Proxy.”’ “‘ High Spirits,” &e. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


GLOW-WORM TALES. By James Payn, Author of “Lost Sir 


Massingberd.”” 3 vols., crown 8vo. 














THE MERRY MEN, and other Tales and Fables. By R. Louts 


STEVENSON, Author of “‘ Dr. Jekyll,”” ‘New Arabian Nights,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


THE BECKONING HAND, &c. By Grant ALLEN, Author of 


**Strange Stories,”’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 





MARY JANE’S MEMOIRS. By Gerorce R. Sus. Post 8vo, 


illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. (Preparing. 











DISAPPEARED: a Novel. By Saran Tyrer, Author of “Citoyenne 


Jacqueline,” ‘‘ Saint Mungo’s City,” &c. With Six Illustrations by P. Macnas. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
a. (Shortly. 





RED SPIDER: a Romance. By the Author of “John Herring,” &c. 


2 vols., crown 8vo. (Preparing. 





“THE RIGHT HONOURABLE”: a Romance of Society and 
Politics. By JUSTIN McCARTHY, M.P., and Mrs, CAMPBELL PRAED, Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 6s. (Preparing. 


THE EVIL GENIUS: a Novel. By Wikre CoLtins, Author of 


“The Woman in White.” Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


WIFE OR NO WIFE? by T. W. Spricut, Author of “The 


Mysteries of Heron Dyke,” &c. Crown Svo, picture cover, 1s. ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 














London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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CHATTO AND WINDUSS NEW BOOKS, 


Continued. 


CHATTO AND WINDUS'S TWO-SHILLING POPULAR NOVELS. 


NEW VOLUMES. 











By Grant Allen. By John Habberton. PE chvols an Runciman. 
bylon. rueton’s Bayou. hools and Scholars. 
B Robert Buchanan. By Tighe Hopkins. ine Saunders. 
@ Master of the Mine. Twixt Love and Duty. Le phy 
ag Be mary ha Gibbon. By Ouida. oy k Twain. 
Othmar. ife on the Mississippi. 





BURGLARS IN PARADISE. By E. Sruart PuHetps, Author of 
*, An Old Maid’s Paradise,” ‘‘ Beyond the Gates,” &c, Crown Svo, ls, ; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


A HISTORY OF PARLIAMENTARY ELECTIONS AND 
ELECTIONEERING IN THE OLD DAYS. Illustrated from Sate. Lampoons, and Caricatures of the 
Time. By JOSEPH GREGO. Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with coloured Frontispiece and 100 Illustrations, 16s. 


WAR: Three Essays. By J. A. Farrer. Crown 8vo, ls.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 
A HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES. By Justin McCarruy, MP. 


JUBILEE EDITION, with an Appendix of Events to the end of 1886. 2 vols., square 8vo, cloth extra, 
7s. 6d. each. 


IRELAND SINCE THE UNION: Sketches of Irish History from 


1798 to 1886. By JUSTIN H. McCARTHY, M.P. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
THE CASE FOR HOME RULE. By Justin H. McCarruy, MP. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 


ANIMAL ANECDOTES, arranged on a New Principle. By H. A. 


PAGE, Author of “‘ Thoreau: a Study,” &c, Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s. 





























BIRD LIFE IN ENGLAND. By Lester ARNOLD, Author of “On 


the Indian Hills,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. (Preparing. 


STUDIES IN LIFE AND SENSE. By ANDREW WILSON, F.RS. E,, 


Author of “‘ Chapters in Evolution,” &c, With-numerous Illustrations. Square 8vo, cloth oxtza, 6a. 


THE COMPLETE ART OF MAKING FIREWORKS; or, The 
Pyrotechnist’s Treasury. By THOMAS KENTISH. With 267 Illustrations. A New Edition, revised 
throughout and greatly enlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 5s, 


A BOOK FOR THE HAMMOCK. By W.C.iarK RussELL, Author of 


‘The Wreck of the ‘ Grosvenor,’”’ ‘‘ Round the Galley Fire,” ‘‘ A Voyage to the Cape,” &c. Crown 8yo, 














cloth extra, 6s. (Preparing. 
SELECT POEMS, by ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 
Fep. 8vo, cloth extra, 6s (Preparing. 





SISTER DORA: a Biography. By Marcaret LOoNSDALE. Popular 
Edition, Revised, with additional Chapter, a new Dedication and Preface, and 4 Illustrations, Square 8vo, 
picture cover, 4d. ; cloth, 6d. 


FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS OF GREAT MEN. By SAMvueEL 


ARTHUR BENT, A.M. Fifth Edition, revised andenlarged. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 


ACADEMY NOTES (1887). With Facsimile Sketches. Edited by 


HENRY BLACKBURN. ls. 


GROSVENOR NOTES (1887). With Facsimile Sketches. Edited 


by HENRY BLACKBURN. ls. 


THE PARIS SALON (1887). With Facsimile Sketches, Edited by 
F.G@. DUMAS. 3s. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Messrs. Macmillan & Co’s 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A NEW VOLUME OF POEMS BY MR. GEORGE MEREDITH. 
BALLADS AND POEMS OF TRAGIC LIFE. By 


GEORGE MEREDITH, Author of ‘‘ Poems and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


BY SIR JOHN LUBBOCK. 
THE PLEASURES OF LIFE. By Sir Jonn 


ee RY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY. By the Author of 


** John Halifax. Gentleman.” With Illustrations by F. Nori Patoy. Royal 8vo. 


ITALIAN AND SPANISH FOLK SONGS, 


~ cted and Translated by A. G. V. STRETTELL. pg with Photogravures from Drawings by 
A. ApBey, JonN 8, SaReent, and W. Papcetr. Small 4 


NATURA VERITAS. By GEoRGE M. Mincutn, 


M.A., Professor of Applied Mathematics in the Royal Indian Engineering College, Coopers Hill. Fep. 8vo. 


THE PRE-RAPHAELITE BROTHERHOOD. 


By W. HOLMAN HUNT. Illustrated by reproductions from some of Mr. Hotman Hunt's drawings and 
paintings, Crown 8vo. 


THE LIFE OF RALPH WALDO EMERSON. By 


J. L. CABOT, his Literary Executor. 2 vols. Crown 8v 


HISTORY OF THE IRISH UNION. 
A HISTORY OF THE LEGISLATIVE UNION 


OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. By T. DUNBAR INGRAM, LL.D.. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister- 
Law, formeriy Professor of Jurisprudence, and of Hindu and Muhammedan Law in the Presidency 
College, Calcutta. Demy 8vo. 10s, 6d. [Ready. 


NEW NOVELS. 
JILL AND JACK. By E. A. Dittwyn, Author of 


‘Jill,’ 2 vols. Globe 8vo. 


FREDERICK HAZZLEDEN. By Hvuen Wesr- 


BURY. 38vols. Crown S8vo. 


THE NEW ANTIGONE. A Romance. 3 vols. 
HITHERSEA. MERE. By Lady Avevusta Nozt, 


Author of ** Wandering Willie,” ‘“‘ From Generation y Generation. ” 8 vols. Crown 8vo. 


ROMANTIC LOVE AND PERSONAL BEAUTY: 


THEIR DEVELOP MENT, CAUSAL RELATION, HISTORIC AND NATIONAL PECULIARITIES. 
By HENRY T. FINCK. 2vols. Crown Svo 


The NIBELUNGEN LIED, or Lay of the Nibelung. 


Translated from the German. By ALFRED G. FOSTER- Bn. | Crown 8vo. 


A NEW SUPPLEMENT TO “ANNALS OF OUR TIME.” 
ANNALS OF OUR TIME. A Diurnal of Events, 


Social and Political, Home and Foreign, from the Accession of Queen Victoria. By JOSEPH IRVING §&vo. 
A NEW SUPPLEMENT, BRINGING THE WORK DOWN TO THE JUBILEE-DAY OF QUEEN 
VICTORIA’S REIGN. 


A NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS. By the Very 


Reverend the Dean of St. ASAPH. Crown $v 


GNOSTICISM AND AGNOSTICISM, and other 


SERMONS. By the Rev. GEORGE SALMON, D.D., Regius Professor of Divinity in Trinity College, 
Dublin, and Chancellor of the Order of St. P: atrick, Crow: 8vo, 


NON-MIRACULOUS CHRISTIANITY, and other 


SERMONS. By the same Author. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, 
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Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co.’s ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE REV. J. M. WILSON. 
ESSAYS AND ADDRESSES. An Attempt to 


Treat some Religious Questions in a Scientific Spirit. By the Rev. J. M. WILSON, M.A., late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge ; and Head Master of Clifton College. Crown 8vo. 


THE HERB OF THE FIELD. By CHARLOTTE 


M. YONGE, Author of ‘‘The Heir of Redclyffe,” &c. A New Edition. Crown 8vo. 


A NEW HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


In 4 Vols. Vol. Il. ELIZABETHAN LITERATURE. By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. Crown Svo. 


English Hen of Letters. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. New Volume. 


KEATS. By Srpney Corvin, M.A., Fellow of 


Trinity College, Cambridge, &c. Crown 8vo. 


THE PRIVY COUNCIL. By A. V. Dicey, B.C.L., 


of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law ; Vinerian Professor of English Law ; Fellow of All Souls’ College 
Oxford ; Hon. LL.D. Glasgow. Crown 8vo. 


{FIFTH EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


A DIGEST OF THE LAW OF EVIDENCE. 


By Sir J. FITZJAMES STEPHEN, Q.C., K.C.S.1., a Judge of the High Court of Justice, Queen’s Bench 
Division. Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged Crown 8vo. 


A DIGEST OF THE CRIMINAL LAW: 


CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS. By the same Author. Fourth Edition, Revised. 8vo. 


SLIDING SCALES AND OTHER METHODS 


OF WAGE-ARRANGEMENT IN THE NORTH OF ENGLAND. By L. L. F. R. PRICE, B.A. 8vo. 


CHARLES LAMB'S LETTERS. Edited by the Rev. 


ALFRED AINGER, M.A., Editor of ‘The Essays of Elia,” &c. 2vols. Globe 8vo. 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM. A Popular 


Treatise. By AMEDEE GUILLEMIN, Author of “ Forces of Nature,” “The Applications P Physical 
Forces,” &c. Translated and Edited, with Additions and Notes, by Professor Sitvanus P. THOMPSON, 
Author of ‘ ‘Elementary Lessons in Electricity,’”” &c. With numerous Illustrations. Super-royal 8vo. 


ON LIGHT. Being the Burnett Lectures, Third 


Course, delivered in Aberdeen in 1885 By GEORGE GABRIEL STOKES, M.A., P.R.S., c Fellow of 


Pembroke College, and Lucasian Professor of Mathematics in the University of Cambridge. “ON THE 
BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF LIGHT. Crown 8vo. 


Also the Three Courses—(1) ON THE NATURE OF LIGHT; (2) ON LIGHT AS A MEANS OF INVESTI- 
GATION ; (3) ON THE BENEFICIAL EFFECTS OF LIGHT—complete in One Volume. Crown 8vo. 


THE CLIMATIC TREATMENT OF CONSUMP- 


TION. By JAMES A. LINDSAY, M.D., M.A., Physician to the Consumptive Hospital, Thronemount ; 
Assistant Physician to the Belfast Royal ‘Hospital, &c. Crown 8vo. 


NATURE SERIES. New Volumes. 
CAPILLARY ATTRACTION. By Sir WILi1AM 


THOMSON, D.C.L., LL.D., F.R.8.E., Fellow of St. Peter's College, Cambridge, and Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. With Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 


RADIANT LIGHT AND HEAT. By BAtrour 


STEWART, F.R.S., Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Owens College, Victoria University, Manchester. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


A CENTURY OF ELECTRICITY. By T. C. 


MENDENHALL. Crown 8vo. 

















SKETCHING FROM NATURE. A Handbook 


for Students and Amateurs. By TRISTRAM ELLIS. With a Frontispiece and Ten Illustrations by 
H. Stacy Marks, R.A., and Sketches by the Author. New Edition, Enlarged and Revised. Crown 8vo. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND COS 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 
CLASSICS. 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY. New Volume. 


PLATO.—TIMALUS. Edited, with Introduction 


and Notes, by R. D. ARCHER-HIND, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 8vo, 





CLASSICAL SERIES. New Volume. 


PLATO. HE REPU! 3LIC, LL ws Edited by T. H. 


GREEK TESTAMENT, School Readings in the. 


A Course of thirty-six Lessons mainly following upon the Narrative of St. Mark, Shaitea and Arranged 
with Introduction. Notes, and Vocabulary, by the Rev. A. CALVERT, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Feap. Svo. 





MODERN LANGUAGES. 


MACMILLAN’S FOREIGN SCHOOL CLASSICS. Edited by G. E. FASNACHT, 
Formerly Assistant Master in Westminster School. 18mo, New Volumes, 


SCHILLER.—WILHELM TELL. Edited, with 


Introduction and Notes, by G. E. FASNACHT. 


SCHILLER.—WALLENSTEINS LAGER. Edited, 


= Introduction and Notes, by H. B. COTTERILL, M.A., formerly Assistant Master in Haileybury 
lege. 


A SECOND SCHOOL POETRY BOOK. Com- 


piled by M. A. WOODS, Head Mistress of the Clifton High School for Girls ; Author of “‘ A First School 
Poetry Book.” Feap. Svo. 
HISTORY. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FOR BEGINNERS. 


By ARABELLA BUCKLEY, Author of “‘ A Short History of Natural Science.”” With Maps. Globe 8vo, 
8s. Ina few days. 











SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS. 
A MANUAL OF PRACTICAL HISTOLOGY. 


By Dr. W. FEARNLEY. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


SCHOOL COURSE OF PRACTICAL PHYSICS. 


By Frofessor BALFOUR STEWART, F.R.S., and W. HALDANE GEE, B.Sc. Part I. Electricity and 
Magnetism. Crown Svo 


THE OWENS COLLEGE JUNIOR COURSE OF 


PRACTICAL ORGANIC CHEMISTRY. By JULIUS B. COHEN, Ph.D., Assistant Lecturer on 
Chemistry in the Owens College, Manchester. With & Preface by Sir Henry Roscoz. Feap. 8vo. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO/’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 








A NEW GEOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


Edited by ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., Director-General of the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom. 


THE TEACHING OF GEOGRAPHY. A Prac- 


tical Handbook for the use of Teachers. By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S., Director-General of 
the Geological Survey of the United Kingdom, and Director of the Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn 
Street, London; formerly Murchison Professor of Geology and Mineralogy in the University of Edinburgh. 
Crown 8vo. 


A MANUAL OF EXPERIMENTAL PHYSICS. 


By P. R. SCOTT-LANG, M.A., Professor of Mathematics in the University of St. Andrews. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


HIGHER ALGEBRA. A Sequel to “ Elementary 


Algebra for Schools.” By H. 8. HALL, M.A., formerly Scholar of Christ's College, Cambridge, Master 
of the Military and Engineering Side, Clifton College; and 8S. R. KNIGHT, B.A., formerly Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, late Assistant Master at Marlborough College. Crown 8vo, 


KINEMATICS AND DYNAMICS. An Elementary 


Treatise. By J.G. MACGREGOR, M.A., Professor of Physics in Dalhousie College, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


GEOMETRICAL CONICS. An Elementary Treatise. 


Drawn up in accordance with the Syllabus issued by the Society for the Improvement of Geometrical 
Teaching. By A. COCKSHOTT, M.A., formerly Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and Assistant Master at Eton; and Rev. F. B. WALTERS, M.A., Fellow of Queens’ College, Cambridge, 
and Principal of King William’s College, Isle of Man. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 


A TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL STATICS. 


By I. TODHUNTER, M.A., F.R.3., D.Sc., &c. A New Edition, revised by Professor J. D. EVERETT, 
F.R.S. Crown 8vo. 


ABSOLUTE MEASUREMENTS IN _ ELEC- 


TRICITY AND MAGNETISM. By ANDREW GRAY, M.A., F.R.S.E., Professor of Physics in the 
University College of North Wales. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 


A COMPANION TO “WEEKLY PROBLEM 


PAPERS.” By the Rev. JOHN J. MILNE, M.A., formerly Second Master of Heversham Grammar School ; 
Member of the London Mathematical Society; Member of the Association for the Improvement of Geo- 
metrical Teaching ; Author of ‘‘ Weekly Problem Papers,” &c. Crown 8vo. 


A KEY TO MR. TODHUNTERS CONIC 


SECTIONS. By C. W. BOURNE, M.A., Head Master of the College, Inverness. Crown 8vo, 


A KEY TO SOME EXAMPLES IN MESSRS. 


JONES AND CHEYNE’S ALGEBRAICAL EXERCISES. By Rev. W. FAILES, M.A., Assistant Master 
in Westminster School. Crown 8vo. 








A KEY TO “FIRST LESSONS IN BOOK- 


KEEPING.” ByJ. THORNTON. Crown 8vo. 
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In the press, ready for publication at the end of May. 


IMAGINARY PORTRAITS. 


By WALTER PATER, M.A., Fellow of Brasenose College, Oxford. Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 





By the same Author. 
MARIUS THE EPICUREAN : His Sensations and Ideas. Two Vols. 


Second Edition. Extra Crown 8vo, 12s. 
“A singularly attractive book.” —§pectator. 


‘*One of the most remarkable, and to the right reader, one of the most interesting books of 
the decade.” —Harper’s Magazine. 


** With a beauty of phrase hardly inferior, if inferior at all, to that of the famous, or should- 
be famous, passage on Monna Lisa, which has been for a dozen years the delight of all who 
care for English style, there is in ‘ Marius the Epicurean’ a gravity of thought and tone which 
almost amounts to severity. . . The extraordinary quietness of which Mr. Pater has the secret 
also reappears here to the full; the fulness of colour which is somehow never staring, the 
brilliancy which never dazzles.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


“The narrative is pictorial, almost to the point of decoration, and moves always with an 
outlook on some fair sight. . . Independently of all that has been said, any one who cares to 
think on counsels of perfection for man’s life will find | pm and original thought about the 
ideal elements still at hand in modern days for use, and many wise reflections, sown along these 
pages. It is a rare work, and not carelessly to be read. Some exquisiteness of taste, some 
delight in scholarship, some knowledge of what is best worth knowing in the historic expressions 


of man’s — and above all, that inward tacitness of mind the reader must bring to its 
perusal.” —Nation (New York). 


“There are some half-dozen scenes, which in their own way are unrivalled, where both 
thought and expression are elaborated, with a sort of loving, lingering care, while yet the general 
impression is one of subdued and measured charm, of a fastidious self-control in the writer, 
leading to a singular gentleness and purity of presentation. . . It is so full of exquisite work, 
of thought fresh from heart and brain, that when the reader has made all his reservations, and 
steadily refused his adhesion to this or that appeal which it contains, he will come back with 
fresh delight to the passages, and descriptions, and reveries, in which a poetical and meditative 
nature has poured out a wealth of imaginative reflection.”—Macmillan’s Magazine. 


‘Nothing, for example, can be more graceful than the romantic version of the loves of Psyche 
and Cupid, freely translated from Apuleius. Nothing can be more admirable as an eloquent 
illustration of character, as a presentment of the higher intellectual thought of the time than 
the discourses of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius. But what please us the most, after all, are 
some of those graceful and graphic descriptions of scenery we have praised already, and we can 
hardly give a better idea of the book than by concluding our notice with one or two of these 
taken at random. For their sparkle is broadcast over the pages, and all are gems in their 
way.” —Times. 


** A more ‘subjective’ book could scarcely be written, yet the pictures of ancient life and 
old aspects of Italy which it contains are numerous and beautiful enough to attract even 
readers who do not hanker after mysticism. . . With readers who have some elements of mys- 
ticism in their natures, Marius the Epicurean will be a treasured favourite. They will place the 
record of his sensations and ideas on the same shelf as Rousseau’s ‘Confessions’ and the 
‘Thoughts of the Emperor M. Aurelius Antoniuns.’ This will be the reward of the deep 
thought, prolonged and judicious study, and extreme elaborateness of style which Mr. Pater 
has bestowed on his new volumes.” —Saturday Review. 


THE RENAISSANCE: Studies in Art and Poetry. Second Edition, 


with Vignette after Leonardo da Vinci. Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





MACMILLAN AND CO,, LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


IMPORTANT WORK ON COLONIAL DEFENCES. 
AUSTRALIAN DEFENCES AND NEW GUINEA. 


Compiled from the Papers of the late Major-General Sir PETER SCRATCHLEY, R.E., K.C.M.G., 
Defence Adviser to the Australasian Colonies, and Her Majesty's Special Commissioner for NewGuinea. 
By C. KINLOCH COOKE, B.A., LL. M., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 

With Portrait and Maps. Demy 8vo, 14s. 


BY PROFESSOR J. R. SEELEY. 
OUR COLONIAL EXPANSION. 


Extracts from ‘“‘ THe Expansion oF ENGLAND.” 
By J. R. SEELEY, M.A., Regius ae * of Modern History in the University of Cambridge. 
wn 8vo, ls. 














BY MR. JOHN MORLEY. 
ON THE STUDY OF LITERATURE. 


The Annual Address to the een’ of the London Society for the oe of University Teaching. Delivered 
+ the Mansion House, February 26, 1 
By JOHN MORLEY. Crown 8vo, ’price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


*,* Also an Edition for distribution, in pamphlet form, price Twopence, 


AN EASTER VACATION IN GREECE. 


With lists of books on Greek —— — | Topogr aphy, and Time-Tables of Greek Railways and Steamers. 
HN EDWIN SANDYS, Litt.D., 
Fellow and Tutor of St. Jon’ : College, and Public Orator in the University of Cambridge. 
with a Map of Greece, and a Plan of Olympia. Crown 8vo, 3s, éd. 


RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE. 


By J. P. MAHAFFY, 
Author of “Social Life in Greece,” &c. With Illustrations. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—** Professor Mahaffy’s ‘ Rambles and Studies in Greece’ seems to be becoming as 
popular as his ‘Social Life’ ; and deservedly, for no pleasanter hand-book to Greece has ever been written, It 
is scholarly without being pedantic, and picturesque without being unpractical ; it instructs but does not bore, 
and interests but does not gush. . It is interesting, by the way, to note the more favourable view which the 
ten years since the book was first published have induced Professor Mahaffy to take of the political development 
and prospects of the country. The improvement in matters archeological is equally marked.” 


THE ORIGIN OF THE FITTEST. 


ESSAYS ON EVOLUTION. 
By E. D. COPE, A.M., Ph.D., Member of the United States National Academy of Sciences, &c. Demy 8vo, 12s.6d. 


ENGLAND UNDER THE ANGEVIN KINGS. 


By KATE NORGATE, 
In 2 vols. With Maps and Plans, 8vo, 82s. 


MISS YONGE'’S CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. 
CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY: Forty 


Years of Stuart Rule (1603-1643), By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. Extra Fcap. 8vo, 5s. [New Volume, 

















Vol. I.—From Rollo to Edward II. 5s, Vol. IV.—Reformation Times, - 
Vol. Il.—The Warsin France. 5s. Vol. V.—England and Spain. 
Vol, I1l.—The Wars of the Roses. 52, Vol. VI.—Forty Years of Stuart ¥ Rule (1603-1643). 5s. 





SEWAGE, THE TREATMENT AND UTILIZA- 


TION OF. By W. H. CORFIELD, M.A., M.D. Oxon., F.R.C.P., &c., Professor of Hygiene and Public 
Health, University College, London, &c. Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged by the Author, and by 
LOUIS C. PARKES, M.D., Public Health Cert. (London). 8vo, 16s, 


THE PRACTITIONERS HANDBOOK OF 


TREATMENT; or, The Principles of Therapeutics. By J. MILNER FOTHERGILL, M.D., Physician 
to the City of London Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, Victoria Park, &c., &c, Third Edition, 
Enlarged. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


MACMILLAN AND CO, LONDON. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


BY MR. WILLIAM BLACK. 


SABINA ZEMBRA. 


By William Black, 


Author of ‘* A Princess of Thule,” ‘‘ Madcap Violet,” &c. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo., 315s. 6d. 
The ATHEN/EUM says ‘:— 
* *Sabina Zembra’ has more stuff in it than anything Mr. Black con produced for some time past.”’ 
" ; The SCOTSMAN says — 
“** Sabina Zembra’ is an admirable story, an excellent study of character, and it is managed throughout with the 
skill of a writer who is at once a poet and an artist.”’ 


BY MR. THOMAS HARDY. 


THE WOODLANDERS. 


By Thomas Hardy, 


Author of ‘‘ Far From the Madding Crowd,” &c. 3 Vols. Crown 8vo, 315. 6d. 
The ATHEN/EUM says:— 
** Every incident contributes to the development of the story ; every touch helps to put the reader in the frame of 
mind in which the author would have him be. . . . It should be read by all who can tell masterly work of fiction 
when they see it.”” 








A The SPECTATOR says :— 
“ This is a very powerful book. . . . No one can rival Mr. Hardy in such descriptions of Nature as he gives us 
in these volumes.” 
The SATURDAY REVIEW says :— 
** The second volume is, in our opinion, one of the best that Mr. Hardy has ever written, and the third is little 
inferior to it. . . . We are giving, however, a poor idea of the richness and the humanity of the book. Mr. Hardy 
| has not often drawn a more sympathetic character than that of the undemonstrative, patient, and self-denying 
| Giles Winterborne.” 
| The ACADEMY says:— 
“Tee Woodlanders’ is decidedly the best and most powerful work Mr. Hardy has produced since ‘ Far From 


the Madding Crowd.’’ scans” cas 
BY MR. H. 8. CUNNINGHAM. 


THE COERULEANS. 


A Vacation Idyll. 
By H. 8. Cunningham, 
Author of ‘‘ The Chronicles of Dustypore,” ‘‘ Wheat & Tares.” 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, 21s. 
The ATHEN/EUM says :— 

“ Middle-aged people rememter as one of the cleverest short novels which they ever read a book called ‘Wheat 
and Tares.’ . . . . Once only, so far as we know, until now has the writer reminded readers of fiction of his exist- 
ence. But the talent, though apparently hidden, has after all been at usury. Good as was ‘Wheat and Tares’ 
twenty years ago, ‘The Coeruleans’ must be accounted even better. There was wit in that; in this there is a riper 
wit, and abundance of wisdom as well.”’ 

The SATURDAY REVIEW says: 

** A pleasant and natural story, admirably written by a gentleman and a scholar, who is at the same time blessed 
with a constant flow of quiet but most effective humour. . .. Mr. Cunningham's style is not only correct but 
elegant —-with an elegance that is now, unhappily, rare ; and all he writes is forcible and self-contained. There is not 
a dull page in the book. He was probably judicious, having regard to the characters of his story, in confining it to 
two volumes, but the unusual result is that one lays down the second with a feeling of regret that there is not a 


third,”” 
BY MISS VELEY. 


A GARDEN OF MEMORIES ; 


MRS. AUSTIN; LIZZIE’S BARGAIN. 


Three Stories. 
By MARGARET VELEY, Author of ‘‘ Mitchelhurst Place,” ‘‘ For Percival,” &c. 2 Vols. 
Globe 8vo, 12s. 
The ATHENAZUM says :— 

* Miss Veley, after obtaining a very fair amount of success with two novels, has now issued three shorter stories, 
and, unlike most writers in a similar position, she seems to have put her best work into her latest volumes. 
Her style is excellent, and all her stories are interesting.” 

The ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE says :— : 

*** A Garden of Memories’ in various ways recalls Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ North and South.’ . . . Miss Veley’s power 
of word-painting is considerable, and the impression which her book leaves on the mind is that of a series of 
delicately drawn pictures. A description of a dull, grey day in the country—which occurs in the second story—is 
remarkably well done.” 








MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
BUMBLEBEE BOGO’S BUDGET. By A Retrrep 


JUDGE. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


KING JAMES I. An Historical Tragedy. By 


DAVID GRAHAM, Author of ‘* Robert the Bruce.” Globe 8vo, 7s, 


VILLA GARDENING. A Handbook for Amateur 


and Practical Gardeners. By E. HOBDAY, Author of “‘ Cottage Gardening,” &c, Extra Crown 8vo, 6s, 
POPULAR EDITION. ONE SHILLING EACH. 


ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS. 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 

Now Publishing Monthly. Paper Covers, 1s, each ; Cloth Binding, 1s. 6d, 
JOHNSON, by LesiixSreruen Ready. | GOLDSMITH, by Wm. Buack Ready. 
SCOTT, by KR. H. Hurroy Ready. | SHELLEY, by J.A.Symonps June. 
GIBBON, by J.Correr Morison Ready. | DEFOE, by W. Mivto July. 
HUME, byl. H. Huxtey, F.R.S. Ready. | BURNS, by Paincrpan Snare August. 

AND THE REST OF THE SERIES IN DUE COURSE. 


THOMAS ~ CARLYLE. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN 


GOETHE AND CARLYLE. 


Edited by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. Crown 8vo. 9. 

The Atheneum says :—*‘ We can hardly hope for another contribution [of Carlyle literature) which shall be 
anything like so valuable as the contents of this volume. . , Apart from its account of Goethe's relations with 
Carlyle, this refreshing and instructive volume tells us much that is interesting about Goethe in his old age and 
his opinions on contemporary events, his reminiscences of Schiller and others of his countrymen, and his 
judgments on Burns and other * Britons,’ including Sir Walter Scott and Jeffrey.” 

The Daily Telegraph says :—‘* This correspondence will be read with the greatest interest not merely by the 
literary student, but by all who care to become ac quainted with the mutval confidences of two master minds, . . 
We may now add that the Goethe-Carlyle correspondence, with its high intellectuality and at the same time 
affectionate intimacy—the more remarkable as existing between people who nevcr inet in the flesh—cannot fail 
to enhance the estimation in which the whole world now regards the two great thinkers and authors,”’ 

The Globe says :—‘ The book will be welcome to the admirers of both authors, and espevially, of course, to 
those of Carlyle, one phase of whose life and character is larzely illustrated by it. We get nearer to both writers 
in eminently characteristic effusions, and Mr. Norton is to be thanked for putting within our reach documents 
so curious and enlightening.’ 


REMINISCENCES OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 
Edited by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, 12s, [Shortly. 
EARLY LETTERS OF 


THOMAS CARLYLE, 1814—1826. 


Edited by CHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 


Two Vols., with Two Portraits. Crown 8vo, 18s, 

















“ As indispensable as Bradshaw,’’—Times, 


TWENTY-FOURTH YEAR OF PUBLICATION 


Revised after Official Returns) of the 


STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK: 


A Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of the Civilised World, 
FOR THE YEAR 1887. 
Edited by J. SCOTT KELTIE, 
Librarian to the Royal Geographical Society, 
Crown Svo, 10s, 6d. 

The Times says :—‘ From this brief description of some of the improvements presented by the issue for this 
year when compared with its immediate predecessor, it will be perceived that the work steadily maintains its 
high character as a book of reference for all who are interested by occupation or disposition in public affairs, 
The additions, modifications, and improvements which are introduced into it year by year, and which mark the 
present issue as well as its nrore immediate predecessors, make it more worthy of public favour, especially as it 
is the only large and comprehensive work of the kind published in this country,” 


MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN AND CO.’ NEW BOOKS. 


TENTH THOUSAND. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN INGLESANT.” 


SIR PERCIVAL: 


A Story of the Past and of the Present. 


By J. HENRY SHORTHOUSE. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
JOHN INGLESANT: 2 Romance. Crown 8vo. 6s, 
THE LITTLE SCHOOLMASTER MARK. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


A NEW BOOK BY JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
DEMOCRACY ; AND OTHER ADDRESSES. 


By JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. Crown 8vo. 5s, 
Contents :— Democracy — GARFIELD — Dean STANLEY — FiELDING—CoLERIDGE—Books AND LIBRARIES ~ 
WorpswortH—Don QUIXOTE--ADDRESS DELIVERED AT 250TH CELEBRATION OF HARVARD COLLEGE. 

The Saturday Review says:—‘‘Few public speeches so completely merit publication in book form as the 
addresses of Mr. Lowell. Whether the occasion be the unveiling of a bust or statue, or the Harvard anniversary, 
or the opening of a public library, Mr. Lowell has always some criticism at hand that is worth Tecalling when the 
ceremonial that suggested it isa thing of the past. In‘ Democracy ; and other Addresses’ are a number of 
terse discourses on books and authors that are sure of a larger audience than they originally found. Sagacious, 
pointed, and full of the suggestiveness that arouses dissent as well as assent, the book is keenly stimulative and 
refreshing 


THE CHOICE OF BOOKS; 


And other Literary Pieces. 
| By FREDERIC HARRISON. 
; Third Edition Crown 8vo, 6s. Also an Edition on Large Paper, 8vo, 15s. 


MR. JOHN MORLEY’S COLLECTED WORKS. 


A New Edition. In Nine Volumes. Globe 8vo. Price 5s. each. 
VOLTAIRE. One Vol. ROUSSEAU. ‘Two Vols. 

















DIDEROT AND THE ENCYCLOPZDISTS. ON COMPROMISE. One Vol. 
Two Vols. | MISCELLANIES. Three Vola, 
' PRESENTATION EDITION. 


THE HEROES ; or, Greek Fairy Tales for my Children, By Cuares Kinas.ey, 


} With IMustrations, extra cloth and gilt edges, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


i vat no te 


MACMILLAW’'S TWO-SHILLING NOVELS. (Cloth Binding.) 
LOUISIANA; AND THAT LASS O LOWRIES. Two Stories. By Frances 


HODGSON BURN ETT. New Edition. Globe 8vo, 2s. [New Volume 


HOTICE.—A new Story by Mr. F. Marton Crawrorp, Author of “ Mr. Isaacs,”’ 
“ Doctor Claudius,” “ A Roman Singer,” &c, entitled “ Marzio’s Crucifix,’’ 
will begin in “The English Illustrated Magazine ” for July. 


STRAY LINES FROM AN mere POCKET-BOOK, by BASIL FIELD, with Illustrations 
by HUGH THOMSON, appears in 


The English Fllustrated Magazine 


For MAY. Price Sixpence, by Post Eightpence, The Number contains :— 
I. “THE CLOSE OF THE DAY.” Engraved by 0. Lacour, from a Drawing by 











es ES oe eg a ee ek oe mre ee oe ee oe fee Frontispiece. 
II. MISS FALKLAND (to be continued) . .°. 2... ew ce ewe Clementina Black. 
} Til. A JOURNEY TO EXETER (confinuned).. .... cv cvecvecece John Gay;. 


With Illustrations by Hucu THomson. 
! IV. SOME LONDON CITIZENS AND THEIR MONUMENTS ... .@z. W. Brewer. 
With Illustrations by H. W. Brewer. 
V. AN UNKNOWN COUNTRY. Part V. The Author of “ John Halifacr, Gentleman.” 
With Illustrations by F. Nort Paton. 


VI. STRAY LINES FROM AN ANGLER’S POCKET-BOOK ....... Basil Field 
With Illustrations by Huca Tnomson. 
. ,., > «>= esi eee se en eae Sir Nocl Paton, 


| VIII. A SECRET INHERITANCE. Book theSecond (continued). . . . . B. L. Farjeon. 





MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


BY THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF SELBORNE. 
A DEFENCE OF THE CHURCH OF 


ENGLAND AGAINST DISESTABLISHMENT; With an Introductory Letter to THE RIGHT HON, 
W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P. By ROUNDELL, EARL OF SELBORNE. Third Edition. Crown svo. 7s. 6d, 


BY THOMAS HUGHES. 


JAMES FRASER, 


SECOND BISHOP OF MANCHESTER: 
A Memoir (1818—1885). 


By THOMAS HUGHES, Q.C. With a New Portrait. 8vo. 16s. 


The ATHEN ZUM says :—‘‘ Whoever desires tostudy the character of a brave, earnest God-fearing mau who was, 
in the highest sense of the word, useful in his generation, should read the life of vames Fraser as it is told in 
Judge Hughes's admirabie volume.” 

The Record says :—‘‘ lt is impossible to read this succinct and interesting account of Bishop Fraser's life without 
rendering a warm tribute to a noble character.’’ 

The Times says :—‘* A book which will be widely read. . . . It is a book which reflects very well the admir- 
able character of Bishop Fraser, his simplicity, his earnestness, his interest in all the great movements of con- 
temporary life, his energy, and his sincerity.” 


BY CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
FROM DEATH TO LIFE. 


Fragments of Teaching to a Village Congregation. 
With Letrexs on THE Lire AFTER DEATH. : 
By the Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of Eversley, Edited by his Wife. Feap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 

The Literary World says :—“ Mrs. Kingsley has put together some interesting and touching ‘Fragments of 
Teaching’ concerning ‘ The great subject of the Life after Death,’ gathered from her husband's sermons preached 
at Eversley, from some unpublished letters, and from the ‘Letters and Memories.’ .. . Mr. Kingsley utters 
sentiments, and makes suggestions, which will be of inestimable service to many persons who are waiking in 
timidity upon ground which they desire to tread with devout and earnest steps of faith.’ 


GODLINESS AND MANLINESS. 


A Miscellany of Brief Papers touching the Relation of Religion to Life. 
By JOHN W. DIGGLE, M.A., Vicar of Mossley Hill, Liverpool; late Lecturer and Postmaster of Merton 
College, Oxford. Crown vo. 68. 

The Scottish Leader says :—‘‘ Readers . . . . may readily appreciate his reverence of spirit, his thoughtfulness, 
and the frequent beauty of his style.” 

The Liverpool Mercury says :—*‘ The work is pervaded by a spirit of the broadest catholicity and the tenderest 
respect for the opinions of others. . . . In style Mr. Diggle’s work is eminently distinguished for its 
perspicuousness and vigour. While entirely and peculiarly an individual style, with all the charm of individuality, 
it approaches perhaps most neerly to that of Emerson. It is always clear, often elegant. The diction is turceful 
and choice, and many of its phrases are epigrammatic. . . . From a literary point of view the author is to be 
congratulated on the excellence of his work, The book is one which will be read with pleasure and interest not 
only by those whose sympathies are in union with the topics treated of, but by all who have a nice appreciation 
of cultured, scholarly, and graceful effort.”’ 


TWENTY SERMONS. By the Rev. Paruires- 


BROOKS, Author of “Sermons Preached in English Churches,” “Candle of the Lord and Other 
Sermons.”” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


WORKS BY THE VEN. ARCHDEACON FARRAR, D.D., F.RS., 


Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster, &c. 


THE MESSAGES OF THE BOOKS. Being 


Discourses and Notes on the Books of the New Testament. 8vo. 14s. 

The Guardian says :—‘‘ Dr. Farrar’s * Messages of the Books” is a series of thirty discourses actually delivered 
in the pulpit, one on each of the books of the New Testament, with general introductions on the Gos; els, on 
the form of the New Testament Epistles, and on the Thirteen Epistles of St. Pani... . Those who know 
Dr. Farrar will not be surprised at the wealth of his materials and the power with which he uses them. Few 
scholars, however well informed, can read this book without learning something from it."’ 


THE HISTORY OF INTERPRETATION. Being 


the Bampton Lectures, 1885. Demy 8vo, 16s. 
The Spectator says :—“ None of these lectures are without interest . . . . We can speak highly of the earlier 
lectures, some of which show real research in fields unfamiliar to most English scholars. Dr, Farrar has great 
historical knowledge.” 
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MACMILLAN & CO.S NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 











NEW HISTORICAL ATLAS AND GENERAL 


HISTORY By ROBERT H, LABBERTON New Edition, revised and enlarged. 4to, 15s, 


THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF PER- 


FECTLY ELASTIC SOLIDS, with a Short Account of Viscous Fluids. An Elementary Treatise. By 
WILLIAM JOHN IBBETSON, M.A., Fellow of the Royal Astroncmical Society, and of the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society, Member of the London Mathematical Society, late Senior Scholar of Clare College, 
Cambridge, 8vo. 2ls, 


THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS. With 


Applications and Numerous Examples. An Elementary Treatise. { JOSEPH EDWARDS, M.A., for- 
merly Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6 


The Atheneum says:—‘‘We may sum up briefly by saying that Mr, eceei has written a very useful text- 
book embodying the latest improvements.” 


The Saturday Review says :—‘‘ The book seems well adapted for students antag at the ‘Higher Mathematics’ 
standard of the Indian or Home Civil Service, or similar examinations. ... We have noticed some of Mr. 


Edwards's proofs to be neat and concise ; but ‘the copious sets of well arranged examples, with answers given, 
are what the earnest differentiator will most appreciate.” 


The Academy says :—‘‘ We would recommend the treatise, however, not only to such, but to the junior students 
at our Universities and to candidates for college scholarships. The illustrations and explanations of processes 
seem to us to be adapted to render that large section of the human family which does not understand the 
Differential Calculus a trifle smallor, if only its members will read them with care.’”’ 


DYNAMICS FOR BEGINNERS. By Rev. J. B. 


LOCK, M.A., Senior Fellow, Assistant Tutor and Lecturer in Mathematics at Gonville and Caius College, 
Lecturer in Phy sics in the University of Cambridge, &c. Globe 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


A NEW SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 


ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS. By the Rev. 


J.B. LOCK, M.A. Second Edition, revised. Globe 8vo. 4s, 6d, 


A NEW EUCLID. 


A TEXT-BOOK OF EUCLID’S ELEMENTS. 


Including Alternative Proofs, together with additional Theorems and Exercises, Classified and Arranged. By 
H. 8. HALL, M.A., and F, H. STEVENS, M A., Masters of the Military and Engineering Side, “Clifton 
College. Globe Svo. Part L., a nn Books I. and II. -» price 2s. 


The School Guardian says :—‘* Altogether we congratulate Messrs, Hall and Stevens on the success with 
which they have, so far, carried out their share of the work, and we look forward with pleasure to its completion.” 


The Irish Teachers’ Journal says :—‘‘ A careful examination of the little volume prepared by Messrs. Hall and 
Stevens has convinced us that it has merits of a very high order—merits sufficient to obtain a footing for it 
wherever a love of pure geometry is cultivated. . . It must stand as one of the very best editions of Euclid in the 


language. The handiness of the volume, and the clearness of its typographical arrangeménts are features which 
will strongly recommend it to students.” 


The Schoolmaster says :—‘‘This new edition of Euclid is the first instalment of the full work, and opens very 
favourably. The alte rations have been thonghtfe lly considered, and nothing done but what was felt to be a 
positive improvement. It speaks much for the Simson editions that the changes are really so few, Alternative 
proofs are given to several propositions, and numerous deductions accompany the various numbers. The notes 


are clear, and add much interest to the study of the subject. We cordially recommend the book to our 
Teaders,”’ 


ELEMENTS OF DYNAMIC. An Introduction to 


the Study of Motion and Rest in Solid and Fluid Bodies. By W. K. CLIFFORD, F.R.S., late Fellow and 
Assistant Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge; Professor of Applied Mathematics and Mechanics at 
University College, London. Crown 8vo, Partl, Books I—III, Kinematic, Book 1V. and Appendix, 
6s, 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 


CLASSICAL SERIES. New Volumes: 


CAESAR.—The Gallic War. Edited after Kraner, 


with Introduction and Notes by the Rev. JOHN BOND, M.A., Chaplain, Royal Military Academy, 
Woolwich ; late Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, and A. 8, WALPOLE, M.A., Assistant Master h 
Rossall School. Feap. 8vo. 6s. ; 

The Schoolmaster says :—‘“‘ A highly satisfactory school edition of Caesar’s" ‘ Gallic War,’ provided with all the 
apparatus necessary for its intelligent study in classes which have made some progress in Latin. The intro- 
duction is unusually fall, extending to some eighty pages, and giving a good account of the historical relations of 
the work, and an admirable description of the Roman army and Roman warfare.” 


OVID.—Metamorphoses. Books XIII. and XIV. 


Edited by C. SIMMONS, M.A., Classical Master in University College School, London, Feap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

The Journal of Education says :—‘ This edition of two of the best known books of Ovid’s ‘ Metamorphoses,’ 

unpretentious as it is in form, is more than a mere schoolboy’s book, It contains the result of much thought, 

and is evidently the work of a careful and accurate scholar... .... The Introduction gives an admirable account 

of the artistic genesis of the ‘ Metamorphoses’ asa whole. It contains much sympathetic criticism of Ovid's 
style, and passages are cited to illustrate the criticism.... The notes are good and terse,” 


TACITUS.—tThe Histories. BooksI. and IJ. Edited 


by A. D. GODLEY, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Feap. 8vo, 5s, 

The Schoolmaster says : —‘‘ An introduction, a clearly-printed text, and copious notes, all combine to form an 
excellent edition of an interesting portion of Tacitus.... Mr Godley has left no difficulty untouched, and what 
he attempts is invariably done well, Tue research of the scholar and the diligence of the student pervade the 
whole work,” 














ELEMENTARY CLASSICS. New Volumes. 


CAESAR.—Gallic War. Book IV. Edited, with 


Introduction, Notes, and Vocabulary, by CLEMENT BRYANS, M.A., Assistant Master in Dulwich 
College. 18ino. 1s, 6d. 


CAESAR’S GALLIC WAR. Book V. Edited, with 


Notes and Vocabulary, by C. COLBECK, M.A., Assistant Master at Harrow. 18mo. 1s. 6d. 

The Educational Times says :—*‘ This belongs to the well edited series of ‘Elementary Classics’ of Messrs. 
Macmillan and Co. For completeness and interest we have not, even in this age of notes and commentaries. seen 
anything more comprehensive and satisfactory from the boy’s point of view. The little book is a dictionary, 
note-book, commentary, classical dictionary, dictionary of antiquities, Roman history. all in one.’’ 

The Classical Review says :—‘‘This seems to us an excellent school-book. The introduction is a model of 
compressed yet lucid and interesting information ; a particularly excellent feature being the illustrations. .. . 
On the whole the notes are sound, short, clear, and to the point; and the difficult geography is particularly well 
and thoroughly dealt with.” 


CORNELIUS NEPOS.—Selections Illustrative of 


Greek and Roman History. Edited. for the use of beginners, with Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises, 
by G. 8S. FARNELL, M.A., Assistant Master of St. Paul's School. 18mo. 1s, 6d. 
The Literary World says :—‘“‘ It is eminently suitable for beginners in Latin, as the passages selected are of an 
easy character, and embrace the lives of Miltiades, Themistocles, Cate, Hannibal, and others who played a 
part in the most heroic and interesting periods of Greek and Roman history.” 








NEW EDITION. REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


MACMILLAN’S LATIN COURSE. First Year. 


By A. M. COOK, Assistant Master in St. Paul’s School. New Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Globe 
8vo. 3s. 6d, 


MACMILLAN’S SHORTER LATIN COURSE. 


By A. M. COOK, M.A., Assistant Master at St. Paul's School. Being an abridgment of ‘“ Macmillan’s 
Latin Course,” First Year. Globe 8vo. 1s. 6d. 
The Glasgow Herald says :—‘‘ The book is admirably simple and practical.” 
The Dublin Evening Mail says :—‘‘ The book is a grammar, an exercise-book, and a dictionary all in one,” 
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ROSS’ SPECTACLES. 


ROSS & CO., having further increased their facilities for producing the most perfect 
Spectacles, are now supplying them for every degree of defective vision. They invite those 
= oy have had difficulty in getting suited elsewhere to avail themselves of the following 
advantages :— 

The Lenses are of the purest Optical Glass. 

They are manufactured on the premises by experienced workmen. 

Special attention is given to fitting the frames, as well as testing the eyes by 
competent assistants. 

al Glasses, with instructions for self-testing, may be sent by post when 
distance prevents personal attendance. 

A Register is kept, so that duplicate Spectacles may be had without trouble at 
any time 


Al advice gratis. 








For FURTHER PARTICULARS AND PRICES OF 


HAicroscopes, Telescopes, Nautical & Surveying Enstruments, Photographic 
Lenses, Cameras, Xe., 
Appty FOR CATALOGUES TO 


ROSS & CO., 
OPTICIANS TO THE QUEEN, ROYAL FAMILY, de. 


1l2a, NEW BOND STREET, WW. 
ESTABLISHED 1880. 
“*Tu this series the public have the means of acquiring a yreat deal of information which it would be difficult 
to find in so convenient a form elsewhere.’’—St. James's Gazette. 
** An important series of volumes on practical politics and legislation.”"—Daily News, 
Now Ready, in Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. cach volume. 


The English Citizen: 


A SERIES OF SHORT BOOKS ON HIS RIGHTS AND RESPONSIBILITIES. 
Epirep sy HENRY CRAIK, M.A., LL.D. 

Tuts series is intended to meet the demand for accessible information on the ordinary conditions and the 
current terms of our political life. 

The volumes deal with the details of the machinery whereby our Constitution works and the broad lines npon 
which it has been constructed. The books are intended to select and sum up the salient features of any branch 
of legislation, so as to place the ordinary citizen in possession of the main points of the law. 

The following are the titles of the volumes : 


1. CENTRAL GOVERNMENT. H.| 9. THE LAND LAWS. F. Potzock, 
D. Tram, D.C.L., late Fellow of St. John’s Barrister-at-Law, M.A., Hon. LL.D. Edin.; Corpus 
College, Oxford. ood gy me pg = University 

of Oxford; late Fellow of Trinity College, Camb. 

* RORTATURE Siemon Waste autor ot | 10, THE STATE AND THE CHURCH, 
“The History o ’ Basian< rom 8} 5” on, ARTHUR ELtiort, MP. 

8. LOCAL GOVERNMENT. M. D. | 1: FOREIGN RELATIONS. Spencer 


WALPOLE. 














Cuactmers, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 12. COLONIES AND D ‘ 
4. THE NATIONAL BUDGET : THE CIES. (1) INDIA. J. 8. An ng +g 

NATIONAL DEBT, TAXES, AND RATES. A. J. Queen’s College, Oxford. (2) THE COLONIES. 

WILSON, kK. J. Payne, Fellow of University College, Oxford, 
5. THE STATE IN ITS RELATION | 13. JUSTICE AND POLICE. F. W. 

TO EDUCATION. Henry Craik, M.A. Oxon., MAITLAND. 

LL.D. Glasgow. 14. THE PUNISHMENT AND PRE- 


6. THE POOR LAW. Rev. T. W. VENTION OF CRIME. By Colonel Sir Epmonp 


pu Cane, K.C.B., R. E., Chairman of Commissioners 





Fow eg, M.A. of Prisons, Chairman of Directors of Prisons, 
7. THE STATE IN ITS RELATION Inspector-General of Military Prisons, Surveyor- 
TO TRADE. Sir T. H. Farrer, Bart. Ss 
8. THE STATE IN RELATION TO IN PREPARATION. 


LABOUR. W. Sran.ey Jevons, LL.D., M.A., THE NATIONAL DEFENCES. By 


ae a Colonel Maurice, R.A, 
MACMILLAN AND CO., LONDON. 


F.R.S. 

















The Birkbeck Buildi Society's 
Annual Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR TWO 

GUINEAS PER MONTH, with immediate 

Possession and no Rent to Pay. Apply at the Office 
of the Birkseck Buripine Socrery, as below. 


OW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND FOR 

FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, with imme- 

diate Possession, either for Building or Gardening 

purposes. Apply at the Office of the Brrxseck 
FREEHOLD Lanp Bocterty, as below. 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACEK, with full particulars 
on application. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 


PATENT CORSETS 


J 
red ARE THE BEST. 


Prepared by a new and special 
[IOS Sie scientific process. Medical = 
recommends them for the 
Health. Public opinion all over 
the world unanimous that they are 
unsurpassed for Comfort, fit, 
style, and durability. ” Sold 
all over Europe and everywhere in 
India and Colonies. Name and Trade 
Mark Anchor on every pairand box. 
— Ie a — nd or Outfitter for 
"S make; take no other, 
b| — see you get them, as bad makes 
are often sold for sake of extra profit. 
Write for our sheet of drawings. 


i 80, Milk ‘Street, 
E.1Z0D & SON 


ceebtedidnnl tA NDPORT, HANTS. 














SOUTHALL'S eatentep 


Sanitary 
Per Packet of 


ls. & 2s. 


One Dozen. 


Towels 
For Ladies 


From Ladies’ Underclothing Establishments Everywhere. 
Sample Packet of One Dozen Towels, with descriptive Circular containing testimonials from Medical Men, 
Professional Nurses, &c., by Parcel Post a pd 28 ; } 2. Packets, 6/6 and 12/6 from the Patentees and 

ole Manufacturers. 


SOUTHALL BROTHERS & BARCLAY, BIRMINGHAM, 
Wholesale Agents: Sharp, Perrin & Co., 84, Old Change ; Stapley & Smith, London Wall ; London. 


For protection against useless and injurious imétations, each packet bears the Signatare of the Patentea, 





HIMROD’S 


CURE FOR 


ASTHMA 


Has been thorough! mm Nowe in many of the worst cases, 
and was eo | by the late Ear! of Beaconsfield, in 
whose case it was employed under the et ed 
supervision, to have given him the “only 

fe had during his last illness. Of all Chemists. 4s. a 
bow, or direct for 48. 3d. from the undersigned, 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
British Derot: 1, KING EDWARD STREET, 
NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 

(125 years in St. Paul's Churchyard.) 


HAY-FEVER ANC COLDS 
Cured by Dr. DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM 


SMELLING BOTTLE, 
TWO SHILLINGS AND NINEPENCE EACH, 


Which, if inhaled on the first symptoms will at once 
remove them, and even when a cold has been neglected 
and become severe, it will give immediate relief, and 
generally cure in one day, 


To open the Bottle dip the stopper into very hot 
water, and rub off the isinglass. 


Address Dr. DUNBAR, care of F. NEWBERY &SONS, 
1, King Edward Street, Newgate Street, London, E.C 








J. J. BELL & SONS’ 
SECRETE OIL 


FOR THE HAIR 
(EsTARLISEED UPWARDS or 40 years) 
Effectually promotes the growth and beauty 
of the Hair, and by exerting a vigorous 
action in the capillary vessels prevents its 

falling, or becoming grey. It is not a dye 
and coptains nothing but what is beneficial 
to the Preservation of the Hair. 
vy Soares and Perfumers, per bottle, 
le, 
Pot” toy carefully packed, for ls. 3d., 
2s. 3d., or 5s. 3¢., frum the Sole Proprietors, 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
1, KING EDWARD STREET, 
NEWGATE STREET, 
LONDON, E.C. esrasusnen A D. 1746. 





DOUGHTY’S VOICE LOZENGE 


Jenny LIinp.— 
“T have much plea- 
sure in confirming, 
as far as my ex- n enges 
perience extends, : 
the testimony already so general in favour 
of the Lozenges prepared by you.” 


Sold by all Chemists, 6d., 1¢., 2s. 6d., 5s., 1ls.; or, 
Post Free, 7d., 1s. 2d., 2s. 9d., 58. 4d., ‘and lls. 64. 














F. NEWBERY & SONS, 1, King Edward Street, 
Newgate Street, London. Established a.p. 1746. 





Clarke’s“ Pyramid” Food Warmers, 


3s. 6d., 5s. and 6s. each. 
Clarke's “ Pyramid” Night Lamps. 
| The Burglar’s Horror, 1s. each. 
Clarke's “ Pyramid” Night Lights. 


SINGLE WICKS, BURN NINE HOURS. 


| Clarke's “ Fairy” Lights. 


DOUBLE WICKS, BURN TEN HOURS. 











SOLD RETAIL EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE AT THE 


“PYRAMID” AND “ FAIRY” LAMP AND LIGHT WORKS, 





CHILD'S HILL, LONDON, N.w. 





N.B.—See that the Trade Mark “PYRAMID,” or Trade 












Mark “ FAIRY” is on every Lamp and ever ht. 
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WHELPTON’S 
VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


Are one of those rare Medicines 
which, for their extraordinary 
properties, have gained an almost 
UNIVERSAL REPUTATION, 
- —i Numbers are constantly bearing 
Established 1835 testimony to their creat value in 
disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER, 
“nd KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, as may be 
Seen from the testimonials published from time to 
time. By the timely use of such a remedy, many of 
the seriously afflicting disorders which result from 
proper means neglected might be avoided, and much 
suffering saved, for “‘ Prevention is better than cure.” 

Sold in boxes, price T4d., 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d., by 
G. WHELPTON and SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet 
Street. London; and by Chemists and Medicine- 
vendors at home and abroad. Sent free by post in 
the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or $3 stamps. 








“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE,” 


| CLARKE'S | 


WORLD FAMED 


‘BLOOD MIXTURE: 









Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all im- 
surities, from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, 
carey. Seen of all kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its 
effects are marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials 
from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 9d. each, and in cases 
of six times the quantity, lls. each, of all Chemists. 
Rent to any address for 33 or 182 stamps, by the 
Proprietors, 
“THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND COUN- 
TIES’ DRUG COMPANY,” Lincoln. ' 





WORMS IN CHILDREN, 
WORMS IN CHILDREN, 


Are easily, surely, and with perfect 
safety got rid of by using Keating's 
Worm Tablets. If suspected, do 
not wait, you can with ease cure the 
child; this remedy is sure to cure, 
and safe to use (has no effect except 
on Worms). 

Sold in Tins ts. 14d., at all Chemtsts ; or free by 
post, 15 Stamps. 

THOS. KEATING, Chemist, London. 


MADEIRA WINE. 


This Wine, once so noted and prized, has had 
the ill-fortune to have almost dropped out of use. 
Various causes have been at work to account for this, 
but the supreme one was the disease which fell upon 
the vines in 1851, and all but obliterated the vineyards 
of the island. Since then the vineyards have been 
steadily, but surely, resuscitated. On several occasions 
previously we have drawn attention to this re-establish- 
ing of the vineyards and the making of a large quantity 
of wine as good as ever was produced in the island. 
So steadily has the production increased, and so slowly 
has the trade revived, that the stock of wine in the 
island is now very heavy. Under these circumstances, 
we have been able to secure a large quantity of excellent 
wine at a price lower than it has been for years. For 
general use we offer beautiful Wines at the following 
low prices,and shall be much surprised if such excellent 
Wines are not greatly appreciated at this time of 


year. 
Per Dozen. 


No. 4.—FINE DINNER WINE . 24/- 
No. 2—FINER AND OLDER. . 30/- 
No. 8—VERY PALE OLD. . . 33/- 
No, 4—FINE OLD... .. . 36/- 





o 


Oo 


We have also a few Choice Lots of Rare Old Wines, 
very old, in bottle. 


JAMES SMITH & COMPANY, 


LIVERPOOL~—9, LORD STREET. 


MANCHESTER—26, MARKET STREET. 
BIRMINGHAM—83, HIGH STREET. 
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Price 1s. Monthly. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 331, FOR MAY. 


CONTENTS. 

PAGE 
1.—WITH THE IMMORTALS, Chapters I.—III. By F, Manion CRAwrorD. . 4... eee 1 
2—DUKE CARL OF ROSENMOLD; by Watrer Pater. . . .. 1. we sec eccececee ee 19 
3.—A PRIMA DONNA’S CHARITY; by Sim Frawcts DovxE . 2 22. ee ee eee ee 
4.—THE EARTHQUAKE IN LONDON , . 4 «+ epee eevee eee evevses 34 
§8.—O0R GEE WER: ty Man. Bee pl ttt ete eC ote we eee eee ec ese 41 
é-ETONEE TE CANOE 5 kn ee ee TDA C23 OOS 
7.—THREE ELIZABETHAN COMEDIES; by Proresson Hatrs. . ....0..++s ese eee 56 
&-TO FIDELIA; by Rav. J. D. Witstams, . . se ces ec eveeeeensneecen 64 


9.—A CHILD OF SCIENCE; by JuLIAN STURGIS ds oe Orns 6 26 4 & 6 ow A 65 


All Communications should be addressed to. the Editor of Macmillan’s Magazine, 
“To the care of Messrs. MacmItLaN & Co,, 29 and 30, Bedford Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C.” 


Every MS. should bear the name and address of the writer, and be accompanied by the 
necessary Postage Stamps for its retura in case of non-acceptance. Every endeavour 
will be made to send back non-accepted Articles, but the Editor cannot guarantee their 


safe return. 


t ) CURES TOOTHACHE 
un er S INSTANTLY. 
Prevents Decay. Saves Extraction. 


® 
Sleepless Nights Prevented. 
Neuralgic Headaches and all Nerve 
Pains removed. 


From Rev. AUBREY C. PRICE, B.A., late Fellow of New College, Oxford, bere gg hy Logg mm Church :— 
“ West Brixton, 8.W., August 20, 1885. 
“Owing to extensive decay in two double teeth, I suffered for days excruciating pain. I-was recommended 
to try ‘BUNTER'S NERVINE.’ I did so. To my joy, the pain quickly and entirely ceased. I have since 
repeatedly derived the greatest possible relief in severe neuralgic headache from four or five drops of ‘ BUNTER’'S 
NERVINE,’ taken upon a lump of white sugar,” 


BUNTER’S NERVINE, of all Chemists, ls. lid. 
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Possessing all the Properties of the Finest Arrowroot, 


BROWN=POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Is a Household Requisite of Constant Utility 
FOR THE NURSERY, THE FAMILY TABLE, AND THE SICK ROOM. 


NOTE—Unlike many other Corn Flours, this bears the name of its 
Manufacturers, who offer the guarantee of their long-established 
reputation for its uniformly superior quality. 


NITED KINGD 
“= TEA COMPANY 


SUPPLY ACTUALLY FIRST HAND, DIRECT 
FROM THE MINCING LANE MARKET 


THE 


Finest Tea in the World, 


DELIVERED ANYWHERE IN THE KINGDOM 
Le Z 3% CARRIAGE PAID, EFFECTING A CLEAR SAVING 
_-~ ) OF FULLY ONE SHILLING A POUND. 


These teas are unequalled, are of world-wide reputa- 
tion, and are faithfully sent out ACTUALLY FIRST 
HAND direct from the Mincing Lane Market, at the 
barest possible profit only on actual first cost. 


Prices: No. 1,1/3;No. 2,1/6; No. 3, 1/9; & No. 4, 2/-a Pound 
Samples and Book about Tea Free of Charge on Application. 
Address the Secretary, United Kingdom Tea Company, 
Offices: 21, MINCING LANE, LONDON. 

















66 BY a thorough knowledge of the natural laws which govern the operations of digestion 

and nutrition, and by a careful application of the fine properties of well-selected 
Cocoa, Mr. Eprrs has provided our breakfast-tables with a delic cately-flavoured beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills, It is by the judicious use of such articles of 


EPPS’S (n=: COCOA 


diet that a constitution may be gradually built up until strong enaugh to resist every tendency 
to disease. Hundreds of subtle muladies are floating around us ready to attack wherever there 
is a weak point. We may escape many a fatal sh aft by keeping ourselves well fortified with 
pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”—Civil Service Gazette, 
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WITH THE IMMORTALS.' 


BY F, MARION CRAWFORD, 


CHAPTER I. . 


THE southern shore of the Sorrentine 
peninsula offers a striking contrast 
to the northern side. Towards the 
north the mountain opens into a broad 
basin filled to the brim with soft tufo 
rock, upon which the vegetation of 
ages has deposited a deep and fertile 
soil. The hills slope gently to the 
cliffs which overhang the Bay of Naples 
and they seem to bear in their out- 
stretched arms a rich offering of 
Nature’s fairest gifts for the Queen-city 
of the south. The orange and the 
lemon, the olive and the walnut elbow 
each other for a footing in the fat, dark 
earth ; and where there is not room 
for them, the holes and crannies of the 
walls shoot out streamers of roses and 
thrust forth nosegays of white-flowered 
myrtle. Westward from the enchanted 
garden of Sorrento the rocky promon- 
tory juts far into the sea, so that only 
a narrow channel, scarcely three miles 
wide, separates the mainland from 
sea-girt Capri, towering up from the 
blue water and rearing his rocky crest 
to heaven like some enormous dragon- 
beast of fable. Far down in the deep 
mid-channel, lies the watch-tower bell 
stolen by the Saracen corsairs from the 
little fort upon the shore. On St. 
John’s Eve the fishermen, casting 
their nets in the twilight, hear the 
tones of the long lost bronze ringing 

1 Copyright, 1887, by F. Marion Crawford. 
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up to them out of the depths; and the 
rough men tell each other how, long 
ago, on that very night of the year, 
St. Nicholas raised a fierce storm 
in the Bocca di Crape, and forced the 
heathen pirates to lighten their craft 
by heaving overboard the bell and the 
rest of the booty they had carried off. 

Round the point, and along the 
southern shore of the little peninsula, 
the scene changes. The rocks, which 
on the other side slope gently down, 
here rise precipitously from the dark 
water, throwing up great rugged 
friezes of hacked stone against the 
sky, casting black shadows under 
every sharpened peak and seeming to 
defy the foot of man and beast. Here 
and there a little town hangs like the 
nest of a sea-bird in a cranny of the 
cliffs : poised on the brink, as you may 
fancy a sea-nymph drawing up her feet 
out of reach of the waves, facing the 
fierce hot south-west, whence the 
storms sweep in, black and melancholy 
and wrathfully thundering. A mile 
away, but seemingly within a stone’s 
throw of the cliffs, lie three tiny 
islands, green in the short spring 
months, but parched and brown in 
summer, dark and dangerous in the 
stormy winter. They are the Isles of 
the Sirens: past them once sailed the 
mighty Wanderer, bound to the mast 
of his long black ship, listening 
with delight and dread to the song 
of the sea-women, his heart beat- 
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ing fast and his blood on fire with 
the wild strains of their music. 
Ligeia and Leucosia and Parthenope 
are not dead, though they plucked the 
flowers with Persephone, and though 
the Muses outrivalled them in harmony, 
and Orpheus vanquished them in song. 
Still, on calm nights, when the waning 
moon climbs slowly over the distant 
hills of the Basilicata, her trembling 
light falls on the marble limbs and 
the snowy feathers, the rich wet hair 
and the passionate dark eyes of the 
three maidens ; and across the lapping 
waves their voices ring out in a wild 
despairing harmony of long-drawn 
complaint. But when the storm rises 
and the hot south wind dashes the 
water into whirlpools, and drives clouds 
of warm spray into the crevices of the 
islets, the sisters slip from the wet 
rocks and hide themselves in the cool 
depths below, where is perpetual calm 
and a dwelling not fathomed by man. 

For man visits the shore and the 
islands too, from time to time, though 
he rarely stays long. It is too unlike 
what man is accustomed to, too far 
removed from the sphere of the modern 
world’s life, to be a sympathetic 
resting place for most of our kind. 
Hither people come in yachts, or upon 
skinny donkeys from Sorrento, or in 
little open boats, rowed by lazy fisher- 
men ; and they gaze and say it is very 
classic, and they go away with their 
cheap impressions and tell their friends 
that it is hardly worth while after all. 
That is what everybody does. My 
tale is of a little party, not absolutely 
like every one else, who one day said 
to each other that it would be possible 
to live among those wild rocks, and 
that they believed themselves suffi- 
ciently interesting to each other to 
live a life of temporary exile in an 
inaccessible region. Such a resolution 
must at once brand those who entered 
upon it with the stamp of eccentricity, 
with the Cain’s mark which society 
abhors ; and it is necessary to say 
something of the circumstances which 
led those four persons to determine 
upon so desperate a course. 
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Three of the settlers were young. 
The fourth was older by some years 
than any of the rest, but possessed 
that quality of youth which defies 
time, and, especially, that little moiety 
of time which we call age. The party 
then, consisted of a man and his wife, 
of his mother-in-law and his sister. By 
the silly calculations of social humanity 
they ought to have quarrelled. Asa 
matter of fact they did not. This was 
the first step towards eccentricity, and 
it can only be explained by an honest 
and dispassionate description of the 
four persons. 

Lady Brenda was five and forty 
years of age—with extenuating cir- 
cumstances. A German wit once 
remarked that money alone does not 
constitute happiness, but that it is also 
necessary to possess some of it. So 
years alone do not make age, unless 
one has some of the ills which age 
brings. No woman has any right to 
be old at five-and-forty, but it may be 
questioned whether at five-and-forty 
any woman has a right to be taken 
for her daughter’s sister. Lady Brenda 
was in some respects the youngest of 
the party; for she had been young 
when youth was regarded as an agree- 
able period of life, and she had brought 
her traditions with her. In appear- 
ance she was of middle height, but of 
faultless figure, slender and rounded 
as a girl. Her complexion was of the 
kind produced by avoiding cosmetics. 
Her thick brown hair grew low upon 
her forehead, and was not supple- 
mented by any artful arrangement of 
other women’s tresses among her own. 
Her features were very straight ; and 
her large bright blue eyes, rather 
deep-set but wide apart, meteverything 
frankly and surveyed the world with 
an air of radiant satisfaction which 
was contagious as her own humour. 

Lady Brenda’s only daughter had 
been married to Augustus Chard two 
years before this time, and had pre- 
sented her husband with a baby which 
was universally declared to be at all 
points the most extraordinary baby 
ever born, seen, or heard of. Mrs. 
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Chard’s name was Gwendoline. Lady 
Brenda, in the secrecy of her own 
heart, knew that the combination of 
names, Gwendoline Chard, made her 
think of a race-horse charging into a 
brick wall. Otherwise she liked her 
son-in-law very much. The Chards 
adored each other when they were 
married, which is usual ; but they 
continued to adore each other after 
marriage, which is not. 

Gwendoline’s principal taste was for 
music, an art in which she attained to 
great excellence, for her playing was 
original, passionate, and artistic. As 
has been said, she worshipped her hus- 
band, who in his turnadored her. She 
could not deny that he held highly 
original views upon most points, and 
that his ideas about things in general 
were a trifle startling; but he had a 
way of making himself appear to be 
right which was very convincing to 
any one who was already disposed to 
be of his opinion. Lady Brenda was 
very fond of Augustus Chard, but 
considered him more than half a 
visionary. Gwendoline, on the other 
hand, was willing to spend her time 
in helping him to demonstrate that all 
existing thingsand conditions of things, 
with the exception of domestic felicity, 
were arrant humbug. 

Augustus used to say that the taste 
for the visionary ran in his family. 
His sister, who had joined the party, 
illustrated the truth of his statement. 
Diana Chard had the temperament of 
a poet with the mind of a lawyer. 
Philosophy may be defined to mean 
the poetry of logic, and accordingly 
Diana’s nature had led her to the 
study of philosophy. She had read 
enormously, and she argued keenly 
with a profound knowledge of her sub- 
ject. But the hypothesis generally 
belonged to the transcendental region 
of thought, where, as the problems 
proposed are beyond the sphere of all 
possible experience, the discussion 
also may be prolonged beyond the 
bounds of all possible time. She en- 
joyed much more the pleasure of argu- 
ment than the hope of solution; and 


life never seemed dull when she could 
discuss the immortality of the soul 
with an unbeliever, or the existence 
of the supernatural with a well-trained 
and thoroughly prejudiced materialist. 
She was, moreover, a musician, and an 
accomplished one, like her sister-in- 
law; but her playing differed so 
entirely from Gwendoline’s that no 
one thought of comparing the two. 
Each was perfect in her own way ; but 
each raised entirely different trains of 
thought in her hearers. 

Of Augustus Chard it is only neces- 
sary to say that he had considerable 
powers of organisation, in spite of some 
eccentricities of mind, and that he 
generally succeeded in what he under- 
took. When, therefore, he suggested 
to his wife, his sister and his mother- 
in-law, that it would be very amusing 
to buy a half-ruined castle perched 
upon the wild rocks overlooking the 
isles of the Sirens, to furnish the 
place luxuriously, and to pass the 
summer in a pleasant round of discus- 
sion, music, and semi-mystic literary 
amusement, varied by a few experi- 
ments upon the electric phenomena of 
the Mediterranean, it did not strike 
those amiable ladies that the scheme 
was wholly mad. They agreed that it 
would be very novel and interesting, 
and that if they did not like it they 
could go away—which is the peculiar 
blessing of the rich. 

Augustus proposed his plan in 
January. Before the end of April 
the castle was bought, repaired and 
luxuriously furnished: the beds were 
made: the French cook had ordered 
the kitchen fires to be lighted, and had 
established a donkey post over the 
mountains to the market in Castella- 
mare: the great halls and drawing- 
rooms looked thoroughly habitable, 
and everything was ready for the new 
owners who were to arrive in the 
evening. Augustus Chard congratu- 
lated himself with the reflection that 
his whim had been gratified at a 
trifling cost of ten thousand pounds, 
and he subsequently discovered that a 
ducal title had been thrown into the 
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targain. He immediately determined 
to bestow the title upon the captain 
of his yacht, for the sake of being 
able to order a real duke to “go 
about;” but Lady Brenda, whose 
mind took a practical turn, suggested 
that, as times and governments change 
rather quickly nowadays, it would be 
as well to keep the parchment and see 
what came of it. 

The party arrived at the appointed 
hour and proceeded to survey their 
new dwelling. Augustus Chard had 
come over from Naples several times, 
and had personally directed most of 
‘the repairs and improvements. The 
result did not fall short of his in- 
tentions. The huge irregular mass 
of building had been made perfectly 
habitable. The tiled roofs shone red 
above the rugged stones of the towers 
and walls: great polished doors 
moved noiselessly in the old marble 
doorways : plate-glass panes filled the 
high Moorish windows: pleasant- 
coloured glazed tiles, cunningly ar- 
ranged in patterns upon the floor, had 
taken the place of the worn-out bricks: 
soft stuffs and tapestries covered the 
walls, and rich Oriental carpets were 
spread under the tables and before the 
deep easy-chairs: massive furniture 
was disposed comfortably in the hall 
and drawing-room, while each of the 
ladies found a boudoir fitted up for 
ner especial use, furnished in the 
colours she loved best: Vienna cane 
lounges stood upon the tented terraces, 
and hammocks were hung in shady 
corners overlooking the sea: the newest 
books lay by vases of roses upon low 
reading-tables, shades of the latest 
patterns covered the still unlighted 
lamps, writing-paper marked ‘‘ Castello 
del Gaudio, Amalfi,” was ready in the 
boxes in every room, and Lady Brenda 
remarked with pleasure that there 
was ink in the inkstands. Bimbam, 
Chard’s travelling -servant, a Swiss, 
watched his mistress’s face with 


anxiety as Gwendoline passed from 
room to room, examining everything 
with the critical eye of a practised 
housekeeper. 
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Lady Brenda sent for 


writing 
materials and established herself upon 


the wide terrace. She wrote a very 
interesting epistle, in which she ex- 
plained to her sister that Augustus 
had come to the Castello del Gaudio 
to try things with ghosts and mathe- 
matical electricity and so forth, but 
that the place was charming, and 
Gwendoline looked so well in jerseys ; 
and a real medieval castle with a 
drawbridge somewhere and a Swiss 
dairy not far off—the great hall was 
hung with Rhodes tapestry which 
Augustus had got from a Jew in Asia 
Minor—so rare, they sold little bits of 
it in London—and, by the by, where 
was Lord Mavourneen going to? 
Augustus meant to ask him during 
the summer, when he was tired of the 
ghosts. Diana was a most delight- 
ful girl, just Gwendoline’s age, but 
so different. Life was a dream of 
summer flowers, if only Lord Brenda 
could be with her; but then, perhaps, 
he would not enjoy it so much, though 
of course he would like it immensely, 
dear fellow. She did not quite know 
whether Brenda was in St. Petersburg 
or in India, but of course he would 
write. 

Meanwhile Diana played soft dreamy 
harmonies upon the wonderful piano, 
taking delight in the idea that in all 
the ages before no such sounds had 
floated out upon the evening air to stir 
the echoes of the jagged rocks—unless 
indeed the tale of the Sirens were 
true, a matter concerning which Diana 
held opinions of her own. She secretly 
hoped that her brother’s experiments 
might be successful, and she felt sure 
that if success were possible at all it 
must be possible in the wild region 
where he had at last determined to 
make his great trial of a new theory. 
While she played, her mind wandered 
away to strange regions, and she 
fancied she heard wonderful sounds 
answering the ringing chords of the 
piano. Just then Lady Brenda came 
in and looked briskly round the great 
room. 

“Really, Augustus has very good 
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taste. Don’t you think so?”’ she said, 
appealing to Diana. 

“Such a piano!” exclaimed Diana, 
rising. “IJ wonder where he got it!” 

“You can get most things for 
money, my dear,” said Lady Brenda. 
“ Augustus will probably get his 
ghosts, too.” 

“For money ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know! Why should 
not ghosts be bribed, like other 
people?” 

“If money were of any use where 
they live.” 

“It must be awfully funny to be in 
a place where money is of no use,” 
said Lady Brenda. 

Gwendoline entered the room, fol- 
lowed by Augustus. The latter spoke 
in a low voice to the solemn Bimbam, 
who retired. In a few minutes tea 
and Turkish coffee were brought in. 

“Mamma, the cows are too beauti- 
ful,” said Gwendoline. “It was such 
a brilliant idea to build the little dairy 
up there among the rocks. Now tell 
us what you have been talking about.” 

“ By all means,” echoed Augustus, 
examining the details of the room, and 
walking slowly from one point to 
another with his hands in his pockets. 
“« By all means, tell us what you have 
been talking about.” 

“‘T have been writing a letter 
began Lady Brenda. 

“The novelty of your occupation is 
only surpassed by ” interrupted 
Augustus. But Lady Brenda would 
not let him finish the sentence. 

“1 know—please don’t make fun 
of me. It’s dreadful, I know; I am 
always writing letters.” 

“ We talked a little about ghosts,” 
said Diana. “ Augustus, if you really 
have any ghosts, do have nice ones.” 

“Yes,” said Gwendoline. ‘“ Have 
people who would be pleasant at din- 
ner—people who can talk. It would 
be so delightful to be able to ask ever 
so many questions of historical people. 
I could make such a beautiful din- 
ner-party. Whom would you have, 
mamma ¢” 

“I, well—I think if I might choose, 
perhaps I would have Francis the 


” 








First. Whom would you have, Gwen- 
doline ?” 

“Dear me! Oh, I think I would 
choose a musician—Chopin, for in- 
stance. Let us all say. Diana, whom 
would you like?” 

“Lots of people,” answered the 
young girl. “Heine, for one—then 
Pascal, and Plato, and—let me see, I 
think Pico della Mirandola would be 
nice, and I should be curious to see 
Giordano Bruno—— ” 

“ A conceited, blaspheming fool!” 
exclaimed Augustus, speaking for the 
first time. ‘I would be quite satisfied 
with Julius Cesar.” 

“Do you think he would be quite 
sympathetic?” asked Lady Brenda, 
entering into the discussion as though 
the invitation were a reality. 

“Oh, yes!” exclaimed Gwendoline. 
“He was a great dandy, and im- 
mensely refined. Besides, Augustus 
would not be happy unless he were 
asked. Julius Cesar is his ideal.” 

“Won't you have anybody besides 
Chopin, Gwendoline?” asked Augus- 
tus. “ You might have George Sand, 
for instance.” 

“Oh, no!” protested Gwendoline. 
“They would sit in corners and talk 
to each other all the evening.” 

“ Why is not it possible |” exclaimed 
Diana regretfully. 

“ Perhaps it is,” answered Augustus, 
quietly. 

“ Augustus, I think you are quite 
mad!” cried Lady Brenda laughing. 

“My dear mother-in law, you are 
probably right. It is quite certain 
that I am mad if you are sane, but if 
I am sane you are undoubtedly mad. 
Happily it is often people of very 
opposite dispositions who best agree. 
In either case, mad or sane, you are 
the most charming woman I know, 
and I hope you will not change at 
all.” 

Lady Brenda blushed faintly, as she 
always did when anybody made her a 
compliment ; and she kissed the tips of 
her fingers and waved them towards 
Augustus across the tea-table with a 
pretty gesture. 

“Oh, Augustus! How can you say 
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mamma is more charming than Iam?” 
said Gwendoline with a laugh. 

“Or than I am?” echoed Diana, 
between two bites of a huge straw- 
berry. 

“With such women as you, my 
dears,” answered Augustus, imperturb- 
ably, “the most charming woman is 
always the one who is speaking at the 
moment.”’ 

“We might all speak at once,” 
suggested Lady Brenda, “then we 
should all be equally charming.” 

“No man could stand that,” ap- 
swered Augustus. 

“You would take refuge in the 
fourth dimension, then, I suppose?” 
asked Diana. 

“ Like the bishop who said he tra- 
velled in the third class because there 
was no fourth!” suggested Gwendo- 
line. “ Let us return to the question 
of the dinner-party. Shall I write 
invitations to the people we mentioned ? 
Could we not perform an incantation 
and burn the notes upon the sacrifi- 
cial altar?” 

“We could,” said Augustus, “It 
would be a comparatively cheap form 
of amusement. But in the course of 
time, if Julius Cesar and the rest 
never came, the novelty of asking 
them would wear off.” 

“If they only knew what agreeable 
people we are, I am sure they would 
come,” answered Gwendoline. 

“ T will see about it,” said Augustus. 
“It will soon be time to dress for 
dinner.” 


CHAPTER II. 


Iv was a warm evening in the latter 
part of May. Augustus had said 
nothing of the result of the experi- 
ments he had been making during the 
past weeks, intending to surprise the 
three ladies by showing them the 
astounding results of his work all at 
once, The party sat at dinner in the 
vaulted hall and talked upon indiffer- 
ent subjects. 

“You seem to be revolutionising 
this part of the world, Augustus,” 
said Diana. “Iwas walking on the 
rocks this afternoon with Gwendoline, 
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and it seemed as though you were pre- 
paring an immense show of fireworks.” 

“Nothing to speak of,” answered 
her brother, “I will show you after 
dinner.” 

“What oppressive weather!” re- 
marked Lady Brenda. “I am sure 
there is going to be a thunderstorm.” 

“JT think so too,” said Gwendoline. 
“T always feel the thunder before it 
comes. Is not it very warm for May? 
We might almost go out after dinner.” 

“By all means, let us go out,” 
assented Augustus. “I have some- 
thing to show you. It is singularly 
oppressive, as you say; and yet the 
weather seems fine enough.” 

“ Did it never strike you that your 
experiments might have an effect on 
the weather?” asked Diana. 

** Tf one could find a means to affect 
the weather,” Augustus replied, “ one 
mighi; produce rain and drought at 
will. No, I do not believe it has gone 
as far as that. If the currents I have 
produced were being discharged 
through the air their action might 
make some very slight local change. 
But they are not. Just now they are 
running off into accumulators like 
water into a cistern,” 

“T hope it is not you,” said Gwen- 
doline ; “ but there is certainly a very 
strange feeling in the air—very strange 
indeed. I never felt anything like it 
before.” 

“ Open that window,” said Augustus 
to Bimbam, the butler. The servant 
obeyed, and a gust of hot air blew in, 
almost stifling in its oppressiveness ; 
but the stars shone brightly in the 
dark, and there seemed to be no clouds 
in the sky. The party sat in silence 
for some time, going through the form 
of eating; but the sultry weight in 
the atmosphere increased with every 
minute, until it seemed as though the 
simoon of the desert had broken into 
the dining-room. 

“T cannot stand this a moment 
longer,” said Gwendoline, rising to 
her feet. ‘‘I cannot breathe.” 

“Let us go out,” said Augustus. 
“J will amuse you with my new fire- 
works. It must be cooler outside. 
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The three ladies left the table, and 
Augustus sent for a lantern. He 
meant the surprise to be complete, 
produced by a turn of his fingers in 
the twinkling of an eye. Bearing the 
lantern in his hand, he left the house 
with his three companions, and began 
to ascend a short steep path which led 
to the stone hut where he had cen- 
tralised his apparatus. 

“Tt is weird—almost ghastly,” said 
Diana in a low voice. 

“ One feels afraid to speak,” answered 
Gwendoline. 

“Does not it sometimes feel like 
this when there is to be an earth- 
quake?” asked Lady Brenda. 

“ Exactly like this,” said Augustus 
reassuringly. 

“Good gracious! You don’t think 
there is going to be one ?” 

“No, I never heard of an earth- 
quake on this peninsula. There will 
very probably be one in Naples to- 
night. Take care, the stones are 
loose. Here we are. Now take a 
good look. I want you to stand here 
—so—facing the sea and turning a 
little towards the castle. Don’t move 
or turn your eyes away, it will be very 
curious. You arenotafraid? I must 
go inside the hut to do it.’’ 

Augustus entered the low door, 
carrying his lantern with him, and 
leaving the three ladies outside in the 
dark. 

Almost at the same instant a cry 
of surprise and delight broke from the 
little party outside. Augustus went 
out and joined them, and gazed on the 
wonderful effects of his discovery. 

The rocks and the shore were as 
bright as day. High on the castle 
burned a beacon which must have 
been visible thirty miles away at sea: 
from every point of rock a little sun 
shed a broad circle of daylight, and 
from deep fissures and _ crevices 
straight broad shafts of light beamed 
upwards to the dark sky like radiant 
ladders to heaven. The frightened 
quail, just ‘settling on the southern 
shore after their flight from Africa, 
flew whirring up towards the lights, 
uttering their peculiar short cry. 
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White gulls shot from the rocks and 
sped in huge circles like gigantic 
flakes of snow whirling down to the 
dark placid water. The rocks threw 
weird and unimagined shadows under 
the light which had never shone on 
them before. The four spectators of 
the wonderful scene looked out and 
held their breath, and then looked at 
each other. 

“How did you do it, Augustus?” 
asked Gwendoline. 

“T suppose they are electric lights,” 
said Diana; “but the effect is like 
magic.” 

“Tt is hotter out of doors than it 
was at dinner,” said Lady Brenda, 
“Tt is like a sirocco in August—it 
burns one’s skin.” 

It was quite true: as they moved 
along the narrow path puffs of burn- 
ing air blew from the rocks on all 
sides, unexpectedly and so violently 
that it seemed as though the party 
were struck by clouds of hot whirling 
feathers. The wind seemed palpable 
and thick. One would almost have 
said that the gusts cast shadows in 
the brilliant light of the countless 
lamps. At the same time, in the 
dark distance above the illumination, 
the stars were dimmed and went out 
one by one, Then as the four persons 
emerged upon a little platform of rock 
from which they could view the wild 
scene, the blasts of scorching wind 
suddenly ceased and the air settled 
down upon them like a thick warm 
blanket. They panted for breath, and 
by a common impulse they all sat 
down upon the blocks of stone to 
rest. 

An indescribable awe seized upon 
them all, like the creeping shadow of 
an event to come. Gwendoline sat by 
her husband’s side and laid her hand 
upon his clasped fingers. Lady Brenda 
chose the place where the light was 
brightest, while Diana, sitting a little 
apart, leaned her cheek upon her hand 
and stared out into the strange mix- 
ture of daylight and darkness, half 
startled by a feeling of weird horror, 
half delighted by the delicious sense 
of confused reality and dreamy illu- 
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sion which her brother had conjured 
up. 

P Silently the four sat together and 
looked down upon the scene, breathing 
with difficulty in the hot, thick air. 
The wind had entirely ceased, and the 
silence was so profound as to be al- 
most terrifying. Suddenly, and with- 
out the smallest warning, a fearful 
crash of thunder burst above their 
heads and struck the rocks, and echoed 
back in horrible reverberation, peal 
upon peal, rolling to the distance, as 
though the great earth had struck 
upon a mountain in the grooves of her 
smooth course, and, jolting heavily, 
was grinding the mass to pieces be- 
neath her resistless weight. Then all 
was silent again, 

Even Augustus started slightly 
from his reverie, and the ladies sprang 
to their feet. There was something in 
the suddenness of the explosion which 
struck them all as unnatural and 
horrible. 

“Let us go home—I am sure it is 
going to rain,” said Lady Brenda, but 
her voice sounded hollow and weird. 

“Look at the lights!” exclaimed 
Gwendoline. “What is that moving 
round them ?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Augus- 
tus. “It is very extraordinary.” 

“Tt is beautiful,” said Diana, her 
eyes fixed on the strange phenomenon. 

As they looked, faint clouds of rosy 
haze moved between them and the 
lamps, pausing suddenly and then 
shooting on like wild figures with 
streaming drapery of impalpable fine- 
ness, tinged with unearthly hues that 
left a luminous track in the dark air 
between. And the figures, or clouds, 
multiplied till there were myriads of 
rosy streamers, chasing each other like 
fireflies in a wood, intertwining and 
mingling and shooting away again, 
but rising higher and higher till 
they sqared and leaped into a broad 
arch through the night sky, emitting 
a radiance of their own; and the rose 
colour deepened to red, and the red 
to purple, and from time to time 
a great golden flash flew higher than 
the rest and trembled in the per- 


fection of a faultless curve and fell 
again into the night beyond. Then 
again the thunder crashed and pealed 
and echoed as though a Supreme 
Power were shaking the mountains 
like pebbles in the hollow of a bowl ; 
and the fierce hot wind puffed like 
the blast of a furnace from the face 
of the bare rocks. 

The four stood close together, pale 
and trembling. The ground shook 
beneath their feet as though it would 
give way and dissolve in the convul- 
sion of the elements. The far-spring- 
ing arches of streaming light blazed 
higher and higher, and struck wide 
circles in the black air, eclipsing in 
their matchless radiance the bright 
lamps below, and piercing the sky 
with scimitars and spears of light, 
symmetrical, terrible, and glorious, 
leaping from a sea of rosy and golden 
flame which thickened and surged 
about the castle and down to the shore, 
hiding everything in its fiery waves. 
A blinding white flash, an explosion 
as of a thousand cannon bursting 
together—the four fell back against 
the face of the cliff, half stunned, 
unconscious with horror and fear. The 
thunderbolt had struck the rocks not 
fifty yards below them, and in the din 
of the elements they could hear the 
great masses of stone bounding down 
the precipice to plunge into the sea 
below. 

Augustus was no coward, neither 
were the three women of the timid 
kind who tremble in ordinary danger. 
But it was clear that to stay where 
they were was death, certain and 
sudden. 

“Unless I can reach the hut we 
are lost,” said Chard. 

“Go!” said Gwendoline firmly. 
“We will wait here.” But as she 
spoke, a third peal of thunder broke 
with deafening crash upon the hills 
above. 

“T cannot leave you here,” said 
Augustus. ‘“ You will be safe on the 
other side of the cliff upon the sandy 
shore—if anywhere.” 

_And so, under the awful light of 
the wild streamers, amidst the howl- 
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ing of the dry and scorching wind and 
the pealing of the thunder, the four 
began their descent, not knowing at 
what step they should meet death, nor 
which of them should reach the shore 
alive. And when they were on the 
sand Augustus left them and fled up 
the height again through the very 
midst of the flames, where indeed 
there was no heat to burn, but such 
whirlwinds of hot air as made him 
stagger in his race; and ever and 
again the dreadful thunder cracked 
and burst and roared, so that his 
senses reéled ; and but for the loved 
ones below he must have lost all con- 
sciousness and fallen a victim to the 
convulsion of the elements he had 
roused. For he knew that it was his 
work now, as he sprang up the rocks 
towards the hut: he had roused the 
mainsprings of nature and disturbed 
her rest, so that he doubted whether 
any effort of his could lull the storm. 
The hut itself was in a blaze of purple 
and rose light; but he rushed boldly 
in and groped for his instruments in 
the luminous hot mist. Then he 
went to the door. All was changed. 
The sea of flame had disappeared, 
Jeaving but a phosphorescent sugges- 
tion of light behind. Above, the 
wild streamers flashed convulsively 
and died away, one after another. 
The lamps were extinguished, and in 
the clear sky the stars shone brightly. 
Far to the south-east a soft light 
showed that the moon wasrising. The 
low and distant rumblings of the 
thunder grew fainter and ceased. 
Augustus began his descent, reflecting 
on the awful peril from which he had 
escaped. 

As he reached the shore the scene 
was inexpressibly beautiful. The 
May moon, buta day past the full, 
rose softly over the low range of the 
Basilicata. The placid sea lapped the 
dusky shingle, and caught the reflec- 
tion of the moonbeams as one might 
toss handfuls of diamonds upon a 
mantle of dark velvet. 

The three women stood together on 
the shore, their lithe and graceful 
figures just outlined in the moonlight. 


All was peace and calm: the storm 
was ended, and nature, like a tired 
child, drooped and slept, soothed by 
the lullaby of the rippling, moonlit 
sea. 

“Tt is all over,” said Augustus 
quietly. But he took his wife in his 
arms and kissed her. 

As they all turned together they 
were aware of a man in grey clothes, 
who sat upon a worn boulder at the 
water’s edge, his head supported in 
his hand, gazing sea-ward, 

They all came forward by a simul- 
taneous movement of curiosity and 
approached the solitary stranger. As 
they drew near he slowly turned his 
head, looked at them, and rose to his 
feet. He was below the middle height, 
slightly made and graceful, dressed 
scrupulously in the fashion of five and 
thirty years ago, save that the linen 
collar was less close about the throat 
than men wore it then, and loosely 
bound with a black silk cravat. He 
wore yellow nankeen trousers: the 
waistcoat was buttoned across and 
fitted tightly to his slender waist ; and 
the long grey coat, narrow-chested 
and tight in the sleeves, was un- 
fastened and thrown back, while one 
small and delicate hand grasped a 
dark mantle which would have fallen 
to the ground as he stood up. It was 
a wonderful face upon which the 
moonlight fell: a face pale and thin 
and spiritual, from the smooth broad 
forehead on which the fair hair grew 
in short abundant thickness, to the 
sensitive half-sarcastic downward 
curve of the lips, visible distinctly 
between the drooping moustache and 
the short pointed beard. The fine and 
slightly aquiline nose, delicately 
modelled and long in proportion to the 
face, enhanced the mournful expres- 
sion of the features. The eyes, veiled 
by the drooping of their lids, seemed 
to speak of such sadness as is dis- 
tilled from the secret and melancholy 
visions of a poet’s soul rather than of 
that hopeless misery which prolonged 
and acute suffering stamps upon the 
face of an unfortunate man, 

The stranger looked coldly at the 
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party as though he were ill-pleased at 
being disturbed in his reverie. 

“Do you see me, that you look at 
me thus?” he asked, as they came 
quite near to him. The question was 
a strange one indeed, and there was a 
pause before any one answered it. 

“We mean no discourtesy to you, 
sir,” said Augustus at last. “ Seeing 
a stranger so near our house in this 
desolate region, we naturally desire to 
offer you such hospitality as we may.” 

“And I, sir, am most ready to 
thank you,” said the other, a strange 
smile passing over his face as he 
frankly held out his hand. Augustus 
took it willingly enough, but he started 
as he touched the long white fingers. 

“You are very cold,” he said. 
“Pray come with us to the house.” 

“No,” answered the stranger, “I 
am not cold—at least I do not feel 
cold,” he added, smiling again. “I am 
past feeling those things,” 

The ladies stood together ina little 
group. Augustus and the unknown 
gentleman were not two paces from 
them. 

“T think it is a little rash of 
Augustus, asking him to the house,” 
said Lady Brenda in an undertone. 
“He is so very oddly dressed!” 

“Oh, Augustus is always right 
about those things, mamma,” answered 
Gwendoline. 

The stranger apparently overheard 
the remarks exchanged by the mother 
and daughter, for he moved forward 
a little and spoke to Augustus so that 
they could hear what he said. 

“1 feel,” he said, “that upon accept- 
ing the kind offer you have made me, 
I must tell you my name.” 

** Mine is Augustus Chard,” said the 
host, not wishing to be outdone in 
courtesy. 

“‘ And mine needs a word of expla- 
nation before it is told,” rejoined the 
stranger, “a word of explanation 
which may save many misunderstand- 
ings in the future. Do not be startled 


at what I say. There is nothing 
supernatural in it. Nor must you 


You 


doing dangerous things 


imagine that [am a madman. 
have been 


with Nature, Mr. Chard: you have 
caused some of her laws to act for a 
time in a way not familiar to you. 
I supposed so from what I felt before 
you approached me. When I realised 
that you saw me, I understood that I 
had become visible, and I was greatly 
surprised, as no one has seen me for 
a long time, not since I died, in fact—” 

“Not since you died!” exclaimed 
the three ladies at once. 

‘No, not since I died,” continued 
the speaker calmly. ‘“ By your experi- 
ments you have made dead men visible 
for a time. I have been dead thirty 
and odd years, and if there is anything 
left of my bones I am not curious to 
see it, This, that you see, is what is 
left of myself. I am Heinrich Heine. 
You see I did well to give you a word 
of explanation. Iam quite harmless : 
indeed I always was.” 

“ My dear sir,” said Augustus, “I 
have too long been accustomed to 
expect the unusual in Nature to be 
startled at it when it appears, especi- 
ally when it procures me the pleasure 
of meeting one whom I have so sin- 
cerely admired as yourself. My wife, 
my mother-in-law, Lady Brenda, my 
sister, Miss Diana Chard. We have 
so often spoken of you that I will 
answer for the satisfaction these ladies 
must feel at this meeting.” 

‘* Yes, indeed,” said Gwendoline and 
Diana together. 

“ This is all very queer and—astral 
—that sort of thing,” said Lady 
Brenda, “But I suppose it is all 
right.” 

‘‘ Madam,” answered Heine, “ what- 
ever brings me into such company 
must necessarily be right. Clearly, 
Mr. Chard’s experiments were not for 
his own benefit but for mine.” 

“Tf you are not really cold,” sug- 
gested Diana, “ we might stay here for 
a while. It is so hot in the house 
this evening.” 

“No,” objected Gwendoline, “I 
must go and see the baby—poor little 
thing, I don’t believe it could possibly 
have slept through that frightful 
storm. Then we can sit upon the 


terrace in the moonlight.” 
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As they all moved slowly towards 
the house, Lady Brenda glanced curi- 
ously at the graceful form of the 
dead poet as he walked beside her. 
She was very far from being persuaded 
that he was really a dead man, but 
she was by no means far from believ- 
ing him to be a dangerous escaped 
lunatic,—and in the circumstances the 
doubt was very reasonable. But 
Gwendoline and Diana felt that de- 
licious thrill of excitement which 
one experiences on being suddenly 
brought into the company of a per- 
son long admired and studied. On 
reaching the castle it was found that 
the -model baby had slept soundly 
through the disturbances; and that 
the servants, having been at dinner 
during the whole time, had noticed 
nothing but the thunder. Augustus 
breathed freely, for he had feared that 
his electric storm might produce a 
serious convulsion in the prosaic mind 
of Bimbam. That catastrophe was 
averted, and the immediate prospect 
presented no difficulties. 

A quarter of an hour later the whole 
party were seated upon the terrace in 
the full light of the May moon, looking 
over the placid southern sea. Heine 
sat in the midst of the group. Saving 
his antiquated dress, there was nothing 
in his appearance to distinguish him 
from his living hosts. Augustus alone 
had felt the icy chill of his hand. 

“This is almost as good as life,” 
said Heine in his dreamy voice. “ You 
have the advantage of me still, 
however.” 

“ Are you really dead?” asked Lady 
Brenda increduously. 

* As dead, dear madam, as the little 
Veronica: as dead as Doctor Saul 
Ascher, who died an abstract death 
from reason-poisoning before his 
wizened little legs finally refused to 
carry about the over-loaded, over- 
packed, over-hardened thing he called 
his head.” 

“T never heard of Doctor Saul 
Ascher,” said Gwendoline. 

“Nor I,” echoed Augustus and the 
rest, all together. 

“He was much taiked of in his 


day —especially by himself,” said 
Heine. “His reputation suffered a 
mortal blow when he died. I only 
mentioned him as an illustration. If 
you like it better, I will say that I 
am as dead as a door-nail. I have 
passed from the condition of life to 
the condition of existence. By a 
happy accident I am now alive for 
purposes of conversation: a pastime 
in which I always found an unreason- 
ing delight, provided I was not re- 
quired to play an important part in 
it ” 


“T don’t think it is at all unreason- 
able to like conversation,” said Lady 
3renda. ‘* When people have ideas 
they ought to exchange them.” 

““Yes—when they have any. I 
once wrote a book about ideas; and I 
took the definition of the idea, not 
from Plato, but from a Berlin cab- 
driver. He said ideas were a lot of 
stupid stuff that people got into their 
heads. The cab-driver evidently knew 
what .he was talking about. I am 
more convinced of that now than I 
ever was before.” 

“Why?” asked Diana. 

“T used to have ideas about death 
before I died. I used to think one 
must sleep too soundly when one was 
dead. Death is the end of sleep. 
There is no more sleep for us, for 
ever, it seems—and alas, there are no 
more dreams either! I regret the 
sadness of life, for the sake of the 
contrasted sweetness of its dreams. I 
regret my bitter-sweet emotions, my 
joy in being sad, and my delicious 
imaginary sadness in being joyful. I 
was made up of contradictions when 
I was alive. Now I know too much 
even to contradict myself. Our con- 
versations now are tame. All conver- 
sations are, unless we speak of our 
hopes ; and though we have plentiful 
material for reflection here, we have 
but little ground for anticipation. 
Our discussions, such as they are, 
cannot be better defined than as per- 
petual comparison of our past experi- 
ence, You will readily conceive that 
with our unlimited command of time 
such subjects may be exhausted.” 
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“But of whom does your society 
consist?” asked Lady Brenda. “I 
can imagine that you might form a 
most delightful circle out of such 
elements.” 

“The elements are a little mixed,” 
answered the poet, in his soft slow 
tones. ‘We have formed a little 
society almost as exclusive as a 
faculty of professors in a university 
—also a little more witty, for there 
are no professors among us, either 
ancient or modern.” 

“You never liked professors. I 
have noticed it in your books,” said 
Diana. 

““No—and professors never liked 
me: a fact which was of vastly greater 
importance to me than my liking or 
disliking them. We have only one of 
each of a certain number of classes. 
For instance, we have only one 
conqueror.” 

“Who is he?” asked Augustus. 

“ A certain Julius Cesar. His soul 
does not inhabit the body of a school- 
master, as I once supposed. I was 
greatly relieved when I met him here. 
Perhaps he is the most unique in his 
way. I have not heard that any one 
has died recently who greatly re- 
sembles him. He has taken the place 
of Bonaparte in my estimation, since 
I made his acquaintance.” 

“Perhaps you will change your 
mind again,” suggested Lady Brenda, 
hoping to make the dead man say 
more. 

“No,” he answed sadly. “ We are 
terribly consistent after death. We 
shall never change our minds again, 
now. We are the bronze of which 
our lives were but the clay moulds. 
We see new things indeed, but the 
impression is fatally true, for we are 
no longer subject to illusions—alas! 
there are no delicious self-deceptions 
for us now. We modelled ourselves in 
our lives, and, as we modelled, so we 
are cast in this imperishable material 
of the soul. But we are still fated to 
receive impressions, all true, and there- 
fore commonplace and detestable, be- 
cause when one sees nothing but fact 


one ceases to fabricate fiction. More- 


over, the knowledge that we cannot 
write down what we think, and sell 
it to newspapers and poetry-mongers 
for money is saddening to industriously- 
minded little poets like myself. The 
poet is accustomed in his lifetime to 
earn his living by forcing words to fit the 
bed of Procrustes, squeezing the poor 
sensitive feet into the iron boots of 
verse, ramming down the whole into 
couplets—very like strings of sausages 
in which mawled and chopped meat is 
forced into skins and tied up into 
appropriate lengths for quotation—I 
mean for the breakfast of an average 
strong man, and then hung up in long 
strings in the bookseller’s window to 
attract the hungry. Words are words, 
even in verse—and pig is pig, even in 
sausages ; but I doubt whether the pig 
would recognise himself after the 
transmigration. It is the proud pri- 
vilege of the pig to be made into 
sausages after his death; and if he is a 
lucky pig his sausage-form may even 
serve as an ornament and be decorated 
with laurels in the pork-butcher’s shop 
at Christmas-tide, which is better luck 
than happens to most poets. For the 
poet eats himself up in his lifetime, 
and misses his daily search for rhymes, 
as well as the daily price of them, 
when he is dead; just as an Italian 
donkey on Sunday misses being kicked 
up hill with a load on his back before 
dinner; just as a business man who 
takes a holiday misses the delight of 
doubling himself up all day upon his 
desk and letting the delightful crabbed 
money-getting figures tickle his nose 
and his heart from morning till night. 
The poet after death is like the busi- 
ness man on a holiday, the Italian ass 
on Sunday, and the pig before he has 
been made into sausages—he has no 
yaison d’étre, no reason for existing. 
He is out of his sphere, lost in the 
labyrinths of every-day fact, uncom- 
fortable as an antelope strolling on 
the Boulevard des Italiens, as a trage- 
dian in the solitudes of the steppes, as 
acat in a country where the houses 
have no roofs, so nice and romantic to 
howl upon at night. No one pays 


me for howling now, nor if any one 
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would, could I find a roof. Perhaps I 
could not even find a subject for my 
lamentations, except the absence of 
such a subject, which is indeed a very 
serious matter for a poet.” 

“How can you speak of poetry in 
such a way—you who wrote such 
exquisite things?” asked Diana. 

“You may be sure,” answered 
Heine, with that wonderful smile 
which drew strange angles about his 
sensitive mouth, “that if it were still 
in my power to make verses I would 
not laugh at my old trade. But the 
grapes which hang too high are 
eternally green—as perpetually sour 
as unrealised hope.” 

“Which is very sour indeed,” re- 
marked Augustus. ‘ Nevertheless, 
you must have realised most of your 
hopes during your lifetime. You were 
brilliantly successful.” 

‘In exile,” answered the poet sadly. 

“In a perfectly voluntary exile, I 
believe,” returned Augustus. 

“ No—a fatal exile,” said Heine, 
almost passionately. “In Germany 
I was a Frenchman, in France I was 
a German—among Jews a Christian, 
among Christians a Jew, with Catho- 
lics a Protestant, with Protestants a 
Catholic. I was always in contradic- 
tion with my surroundings: I was ina 
perpetual exile. Had I been made 
like some people, full of raw fighting 
instincts, L would have fought. As it 
was, I was unhappy, sick in soul and 
ill in body ; and so I became a poet 
and wrote verses. You say they were 
good! Yes, I believe they were, for 
I took pleasure in writing them ; but 
had I possessed Mr. Chard’s sanguine 
constitution I would have been a 
leader of men instead of a writer of 
lyrics. I used to think I might play 
a political part—indeed I often fancied 
that I did. Since I died I have learned 
what stuff is needed to play a part in 
the world of nations.” 

“Broad shoulders and a rough fist,” 
said Augustus. “Soldiering is girl’s 
play compared with it.” 

“You may well say that. Broad 
shoulders, a rough fist and a hard 
heart. I think my heart was never 


very hard. Even when I abused 
people it did not hurt them much. 
My shoulders are not broad and my fist 
—you see,” said the poet, glancing with 
a pathetic pride at his delicate fingers, 
“T have the hand of a woman, I was 
not made for a politician.” 


CHAPTER III. 


“Tr is strange,” said Gwendoline, 
“that great poets so often believe 
themselves to be statesmen, or have 
opportunities of becoming statesmen 
thrust upon them.” 

“Yes,” replied Heine, “there was 
Goethe, to begin with. Dante was 
another. Milton had the strongest 
political tastes. Victor Hugo was a 
type of the politician-poet. Horace 
refused to be political private secre- 
tary to Augustus. Catullus began as 
a writer of political squibs against 
Cesar. Mickieviez was a furious 
patriot. Even Byron aspired to poli- 
tical fame, and sacrificed his life 
heroically for an idea, Perhaps I 
should say for a principle: I do not 
like the word idea.” 

“Tf you will pardon me, I think 
that is one of your amiable eccentrici- 
ties,” remarked Augustus. ‘The great 
fights—or the great struggles of 
history, have either been fought for 
material advantage, or for ideas. It 
seems to me nobler to fight for an 
idea than to fight for money—or for 
what practically results in money.” 

“ By all means,” answered Heine. 
“In my mind the word idea is as- 
sociated with certain philosophical 
theories which I consider absurd ; but 
if you use the word in the sense of a 
principle, and enthusiasm for that 
principle, I agree with you. That is 
what the sickness of modern times 
means. It is too long since the world 
has fought for a pure principle. In- 
dividual nations have had their strug- 
gles, chiefly internal, about what they 
considered right or wrong ; but it is 
long since the joint enthusiasm of all 
humanity has been roused to shed 
blood and spend it in attacking and 
defending a purely moral cause. At 
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present the thinking world is divided 
into two very distinct classes—those 
who say that principles are worth fight- 
ing for, and those who say that there 
should be no fighting, and that the 
principles will take care of themselves. 
Neither party has the full sympathy of 
the masses.” 

“ T always think,” said Lady Brenda, 
“that the world depends entirely on 
the thinking people. The masses are 
not of so much importance. They 
always follow, you know.” 

“You and I, madam,” replied the 
poet, “‘may design a very good pyra- 
mid, as big and symmetrical as the 
pyramid of Cheops. 3ut however 
perfect the design may be, we cannot 
build it unless the masses help us. 
Without the concurrence of the masses 
the noblest political schemes must 
fail.” 

“Their failure does not make them 
any the less noble,” objected Lady 
Brenda, 

“No. But it makes them less use- 
ful, and therefore less important. The 
successful people are those who induce 
many to follow them; and that can 
only be done by presenting the many 
with ideas which they can understand. 
The thoughts of great poets are gene- 
rally noble, but not easily understood 
by the masses. The poet, however, 
aims at elevating the people to his own 
level ; and being carried away by the 
grandeur of his plans, he thinks it a 
simple matter to make a poetic com- 
monwealth of the whole world. Heis 
of course disappointed : he dies fancy- 
ing his life a failure ; and after he is 
dead he is surprised to find that no- 
body ever thought anything of his 
political capabilities, whereas he has 
earned immortality by his verses. The 
great man of the future will be he who 
shall discover the idea—as you call it 
—for which mankind shall be willing 
to take up arms. If his idea succeeds 
he will be a very great man, and will 
probably be murdered, like a gentle- 
man: if he fails he will be the last of 
humanity, and will most likely be 
hanged, like a thief. After all, it is 
better to be a poet. If people only 


knew and understood how much better 
it is to live out one’s life naturally ! 
There is so little of it, and the remem- 
brance of that little must serve one so 
long !” 

“Tt is certainly best to be a poet,” 
said Diana, leaning back in her chair, 
and looking from the moon to the dark 
water, and dreamily again from the 
water to the silver shield above. “But 
it is not everybody who can be. They 
say there is but one good poet in a 
thousand million human beings.” 

“The proportion is truly discourag- 
ing,” answered Heine. “It is even 
worse when you reflect that there is 
not more than one good poet in a 
thousand million poets of all kinds, 
any more than you will find two wise 
men in a milliard of puckery peppery 
self-satisfied scientists. It must there- 
fore be difficult to be very wise, or to 
be a very good poet—but be careful 
never to tell people so, for as yet 
nobody has found it out.” 

“Tt cannot hurt people if they try 
to be either,” said Lady Brenda. 

“The ultimate disappointment of 
being convinced of failure in the nine 
hundred ninety nine million nine 
hundred ninety nine thousand nine 
hundred and ninety nine cases is 
hardly ever felt in practice by poets, 
never by scientists. It follows that, 
at a comparatively small cost, thou- 
sands of millions are made perfectly 
happy in the belief that they are great. 
Even when idiots do not obtain appre- 
ciation, which rarely occurs, they find 
pleasant consolation in attributing 
their lack of success to the stupidity of 
others. There are more ways of be- 
lieving one’s self great than by obtain- 
ing praise from one’s contemporaries, 
or money for one’s works. I received 
forty copies, free of charge, as sole and 
entire payment for my first book of 
verses, after another publisher had re- 
fused to print it altogether ; but when 
I was correcting the proofs I felt that 
I was a much greater man than before, 
and I have never since felt so great as 
on that day. I had a considerable 
reputation when my excellent uncle 
remarked of me to a friend that ‘ if 
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the silly boy had ever learned anything 
he would not have needed to write 
books.’ I had reputation, I say, and 
yet I was so much struck by the truth 
of the remark, that I would have 
accepted the post of theological adviser 
and attorney-general to the king of the 
cannibals, had it been offered to me— 
anything for a respectable profession, 
as I said to myself. But the last 
theological adviser had chanced to dis- 
agree with the king about an hour 
after the Sunday meal ; and on taking 
medical advice and consulting the 
family butcher I lost confidence in my- 
self, and did not apply. Uncle Solo- 
mon Heine also thought there was 
truth in his saying, and repeated it 
frequently. I was then a man of one 
book, but he was a man of one joke. 
T afterwards wrote other books, but 
my uncle’s jest did not multiply. Still, 
that one joke elevates him. He stood 
upon it as on a pedestal; and the 
pedestal bore to him about the same 
relation as the Vendéme column bears 
to the statue of Napoleon.” 

There was something so good-natured 
in his story of the facetious Uncle 
Solomon, that all the party laughed a 
little, except Diana, who was dreaming 
of something very far away. Heine 
noticed her silence, 

“ What were you thinking of?” he 
asked, turning towards her. 

“TI will not tell you—you would be 
angry,” she answered. 

“TI, angry!” exclaimed the poet in 
some surprise. ‘ Dead men are never 
angry. Anger is an emotion, and 
there are no emotions of that kind for 
us. We have lost the power of influ- 
encing our surroundings, and we 
perform no actions which can be 
influenced by them. We shed tears 
sometimes, and sometimes we laugh a 
little—but we are never angry. What 
were you thinking of?” 

“JT was thinking—wondering about 
the dead Maria,” said Diana in a low 
voice. 

“Yes,” resumed Heine softly, “I 
wonder too. I wonder why I suffered 
as I did. But no one knows the 
story. I regret the suffering now 
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that it is gone, and I wish it 
were with me again. When I was 
alive I used to think that she came 
back from the dead in the silent 
evenings—evenings like this—and that 
she sat with me and spoke with me as 
she used to speak. Now that I am 
dead I cannot find her—lI have long 
given up the search, I sometimes 
fancy I hear her voice singing—it is a 
strange sweet voice, like a nightin- 
gale’s last notes, full of silky tones 
that make me tremble with a sort of 
creeping fear : tones that seem to come 
from a bleeding heart, that wind and 
spin themselves among my thoughts 
like soft beseeching memories. And 
her dear face that seemed modelled by 
a Greek master out of the perfumed 
mist of white roses, delicate as though 
breathed into shape, noble beyond all 
thought—and the passionate eyes illu- 
minating the classic splendour of her 
beauty—I remember all. Her hand, 
too! There were little blue veins under 
the polished high-born skin. It was 
not like a little girl’s vegetable-animal 
hand—half lamb, half rose—thought- 
less and fair. There was something 
spiritual in the white fingers, some- 
thing that suggested a story of sym- 
pathy, like the hands of beautiful 
persons who are excessively refined or 
have suffered terribly—and yet it had 
a look of pathetic innocence, and if I 
touched it, it shrank delicately under 
the gentlest pressure. She was dead 
when I saw her last—she was so 
beautiful when she was dead, so 
terribly, so fascinatingly beautiful, as 
she lay among the roses on her bed. 
She died before I could reach her, but 
I saw her dead. She loved me once— 
I thought she loved me in the end, 
though she took arother, They ‘re- 
spected me—they left me alone with 
her. Old Ursula looked at me once, 
strangely I thought, and she went out. 
The shaded lamp stood on a table. A 
purple flower drooped in a glass beside 
it, and gave out a faint unnatural 
perfume. I stood by the bedside. I 
thought of the dark-robed knight who 
would have kissed his dead love to life 
again. I gazed long, and at last I 
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bent down and I pressed my lips on 
her cold mouth. Suddenly the lamp 
was extinguished—it must have been 
the breeze from the open window, for 
I know I was alone—I felt cold, icy 
cold, arms go round my neck—I heard 
a name spoken. It was her voice, it 
was not my name. The rest? I do 
not know the rest, for I fled from the 
house, from the town, from the country. 
They told me she was not dead. She 
was dead to me—dead as I am now. 
To me she is always dead, always, 
always! ‘These are not tears—the 
moon casts queer lights on dead men’s 
faces.” 

His voice trembled and ceased, and 
silence fell upon the group sitting under 
the May moonlight over the sea. The 
story of human suffering is ever old, 
yet ever new—the dead man who had 
been telling his long-dead tale had 
himself said so, and it is true. Each 
of those who heard him, heard him 
differently ; yet each felt in the story 
the whole depth of the pain for him 
which they could have felt had they 
stood beside him nearly seventy years 
ago when it all happened, when the 
woman he loved was suddenly restored 
to life with another’s name upon her 
lips, when he himself was wounded 
in the first spring of his youth with a 
wound which never healed. 

But it was not his manner when 
alive to excite sympathy for his own 
sufferings, nor was he now willing to 
let his tale end thus. 

“You are silent,” he said, “and 
you are sorry for me. I thank you. 
Sympathy exists in the human heart, 
unexplained by learned treatises about 
the pursuit of happiness. We shudder 
at the sight of a ghastly wound, and 
the tears rise to our eyes as we listen 
to the story of a broken heart. It is 
not for me that you are sad—it is for 
what I have told you. There are many 
sad stories—not all mine.” 

“Tell us a sad story,” 
**T love sad stories.” 

“TI saw a beggar die upon the high 
road. His story was sad enough. He 
had seen many misfortunes, many 
troubles. Many pains had had their 
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will of his racked body: many days 
and years of suffering had piled their 
load upon his aching shoulders: grief 
knew him and tracked him down ; and 
sorrow, the pitiless driver of men, had 
stung each galled wound of his soul 
with cunning cruelty, goading and 
sparing not as he came near to the 
end. ‘The silver hairs were few which 
hung straggling from beneath the torn 
brim of his battered hat, and the 
furrows were many and deep upon his 
colourless face. His dim eyes peered 
from their worn and sunken sockets 
as though still faintly striving, striv- 
ing to the very last, to understand 
those things which it was not given 
him to understand. Feebly his two 
hands clasped his crooked staff, road- 
worn and splintered by the flints: 
upon one foot still clung the fragments 
of a shoe, the other had no shoe at 
all ; and as he stood he lifted the foot 
which was bare and tried to rest it 
upon the scanty bit of dusty leather 
which only half covered the other, as 
though to ease it from the cruel road, 
while he steadied himself feebly with 
his stick, Had there been the least 
fragment of a wall near him, a bit of 
fence, even a tree, he would have tried 
to lean upon it ; but there was nothing 
—nothing but the broad flinty road, 
with the ditch dug deep upon each 
side ; nothing but the cold grey sky, 
the black north wind which began to 
whirl up the dust, scattering here and 
there big flakes of wet snow ; and, far 
away behind, the barking of the dogs 
that had driven him from the gate 
while the churls who lingered there 
after their day’s work laughed and 
made rough jokes upon him. A little 
boy, the son of one of those fellows, 
had taken a stone and had thrown it 
after the old man—the missile had 
struck him in the back and he had 
bowed himself lower and limped away : 
he was used to it—people often threw 
stones at him, and sometimes they hit 
him. What was one blow more to 
him, one wound more? The end could 
not be far. 

“So he rested his naked foot upon 
the other, now that he was out of 
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reach of harm. He could hear the 
dogs barking still, but dogs never 
chased him far: they would not come 
after him now. The boy could not 
throw stones to such a distance 
either, and would not take the trouble 
to pursue him, though one of the men 
had laughed when the old man was 
hit, and another had said it was a 
good shot. He might rest for a while 
—if it were rest to lean upon his staff 
and feel the bitter wind driving the 
snowflakes through the rents in his 
clothing, and whirling up the half- 
frozen flint dust to his sore and weary 
eyes. The night was coming on. He 
would have to sleep in the ditch. It 
would not be the first time—if only he 
could get a mile or two further he 
might find some bit of arched bridge 
across the ditch which would shelter 
him, or a stone wall; or even perhaps, 
a farmhouse, where he should not be 
stoned from the door, and might be 
suffered to sleep upon the straw in an 
outhouse. Such luck as that was rare 
indeed ; and the mere thought of the 
straw, the pitiful dream that if he 
could struggle a little further he 
might get shelter from the wind and 
snow, was enough to bring something 
like a shadowy look of hope into his 
wretched face. With a great effort 
he began to walk again, bending low 
to face the blast, starving, lame and 
aching in every bone, but struggling 
still and peering through the gather- 
ing gloom in the vain hope of finding 
a night’s resting place.” 

“T would have killed the boy who 
threw the stone, if I had been you,” 
exclaimed Lady Brenda in ready 
sympathy. 

“Alas! dear madam, I was dead 
myself,” said Heine. “It was only 
the other day. Well, as I said, he 
struggled on; but the end was at 
hand. The road grew worse, for it 
had been mended, and the small 
broken stones lay thick together, 
rough and bristling. He could hardly 
drag his steps over them. In the 
darkness he struck his naked foot 
against one sharp flint that was larger 
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than the rest : he stumbled, and with 
a low cry fell headlong upon the 
jagged surface. His hands were 
wounded, and the blood trickled from 
them in the dark, wetting the stones 
more quickly than did the falling 
snow: his face, too, had been cut. 
For some moments he struggled to 
rise, but he was too weak, too utterly 
spent. Then he rolled upon one side 
and rested his bruised face upon his 
torn hands, and lay quite still, while 
the wind howled louder and the snow 
flakes fell more thickly upon his rags 
and his wounds, upon the sorrows of 
his soul and the pains of his body. 
One long breath he drew : it was more 
than an hour since he had fallen. 
‘God be merciful to me!’ he mur- 
mured ; and again, ‘God be merciful 
to me, for I think it is the end.’ And 
the angel of the Lord came in the 
storm and the darkness, and touched 
his forehead, and it was theend. The 
snow buried him that night, and the 
north wind sang his funeral dirge.”’ 

“How terribly sad!” exclaimed 
Diana, in deep sympathy. 

“To think that such things happen!” 
said Lady Brenda and Gwendoline in 
one breath, 

“Do you think it is the fact, or 
the way the fact is told, which brings 
the tears to your eyes?” asked the 
poet. ‘If I had stated the fact thus: 
an old beggar died in a snow-storm : 
shortly before he died a little boy hit 
him with a stone—lI say, if I put the 
thing in its simplest expression, would 
you feel as deep a sympathy? I be 
lieve not. I told you a long story—a 
true one, if you please—to show you 
that your sympathy could be com 
manded, could be excited, by my 
words. You asked me of a thing 
concerning myself—I was not willing 
to state it as a fact, I was obliged to 
state it with such accessories as should 
make you feel uncomfortable in my 
favour, so to say. All of which proves 
that man, living or dead, is a detest- 
ably selfish creature, and not very 
strong at that. When he has com 
mand of his audience he uses it un- 
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mercifully to rouse sympathy in others. 
When his audience has command of 
him, he generally makes a fool of 
himself. I once visited Goethe. In 
half an hour I could find nothing 
better to say to him than that there 
were good plums on the road from 
Jena to Weimar and that I was 
writing a ‘Faust.’ I got no applause 
for my plums and no sympathy for my 
‘Faust’; I never wrote the ‘ Faust,’ 
but I never ate plums from that day. 
So much for knowing how to manage 
one’s hearers.”’ 

“T wish you would not talk in 
that light way after what you have 
been telling us so earnestly,” said 
Gwendoline. 

“I cannot help it, dear madam,” 
answered Heine. “I have a particu- 
lar talent for being easily moved ; 
and when I am moved I shed tears, 
and when I shed tears it seems very 
foolish, and I at once try to laugh at 
myself—or at the first convenient 
object which falls in my way. For 
tears hurt—bitterly sometimes ; and 
it is best to get rid of them in any 
way one can, provided that one does 
not put them beyond one’s reach 
altogether.” 

“People talk a great deal of sweet 
pain,’ remarked Augustus. “I do 
not understand how anything which 
hurts can be sweet at the same time.” 

“Can you understand how a thing 
sweet at the time may hurt after- 
wards?” 

“ Perfectly,” answered Chard. 

“Then can you not understand how 
when the thing hurts it is pleasant to 
remember that it was once sweet? It 
is very simple. By no means all pains 
are sweet ; but on the whole there are 
enough of the sort to supply poets for 
many years tocome. There are men 
among us here whose sufferings are 
bitter still—very bitter.” 

“Shall we ever know any of your 
companions?” asked Lady Brenda. 


“They would be delighted, I am 
sure. We rarely have an opportunity 
of exchanging words with living peo- 
ple—it has never happened to me 
before. Mr. Chard has discovered a 
rather dangerous way of making it 
possible, and I am delighted to see 
that you are not in the least nervous. 
That shows how greatly ideas have 
changed in thirty years. When I was 
alive there was something that made 
one’s flesh creep in the idea of talking 
with a dead man. You have over- 
come all that. If Mr. Chard will 
only continue his experiments there 
is no reason why we dead men should 
not play a real part in society.” 

“T see no objection whatever,” said 
Lady Brenda. “I am sure, if they 
are all like you, it would be most 
charming. But, after all, you may 
only be some one who knows all about 
Heine, and talks delightfully about 
him.” 

* Will you let me look at your 
hand?” asked the poet, bending for- 
ward and taking Lady Brenda’s fingers 
in his. “What a beautiful ring; I 
always loved sapphires—— ” 

But Lady Brenda turned pale, and 
after a moment’s struggle with her 
convictions, she nervously snatched her 
hand away. 

‘Oh, you are—you are really dead 
—I can feel it in your fingers,’’ she 
cried. After that, Lady Brenda ceased 
to be sceptical. 

“There is only one point upon which 
I must warn you in regard to my 
friends,” resumed Heine, smiling at 
Lady Brenda’s discomfiture. ‘“ They 
wear the dress of their age—as I do. 
You must trust to them to avoid your 
servants, who might be surprised—or 
else you must warn your servants that 
some friends are coming to stay with 
you who wear the costumes of their 
country.” 

*T will manage that,” said Augustus 
confidently. 


(To be continued.) 
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OnE stormy season about the begin- 
ning of the present century a great 
tree came down among certain moss- 
covered ridges of old masonry which 
break the surface of the Rosenmold 
heath, exposing, together with its roots, 
the remains of two persons. Whether 
the bodies (male and female, said Ger- 
man bone-science) had been purposely 
buried there was questionable. They 
seemed rather to have been hidden 
away by the accident, whatever it was, 
which had caused death—crushed, per- 
haps, under what had been the low 
wall of a garden —being much distorted, 
and lying, though neatly enough dis- 
covered by the upheaval of the soil, in 
great confusion. People’s attention 
was the more attracted to the incident 
because popular fancy had long run 
upon a tradition of buried treasure, 
golden treasures, in or about the anti- 
quated ruin which the garden boundary 
inclosed : the roofless shell of a small 
but solidly-built stone house, burnt or 
overthrown perhaps in the time of the 
wars at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century. Many persons went to visit 
the remains, lying out on the dark 
wild plateau, which stretches away 
above the tallest roofs of the old grand- 
ducal town, very distinctly outlined, 
on that day, in deep fluid grey against 
a sky still heavy with coming rain. 
No treasure, indeed, was forthcoming 
among the masses of fallen stone. But 
the tradition was so far verified, that 
the bones had rich golden ornaments 
about them ; and for the minds of some 
long-remembering people their dis- 
covery set at rest an old doubt. It 
had never been precisely known what 
was become of the young Duke Carl, 
who disappeared from the world just a 
century before, about the time when a 
great army passed over these parts, at 
a political crisis, one issue of which 


was the final absorption of his small 
territory in a neighbouring dominion. 
Restless, romantic, eccentric, had he 
passed on with the victorious host, and 
taken the chances of an obscure soldier’s 
life? Certain old letters hinted at a 
different ending—love-letters which 
provided for a secret meeting, pre- 
liminary, perhaps, to the final depar- 
ture of the young duke (who by the 
usage of his realm could only with 
extreme difficulty go whither, or marry 
whom, he pleased) to whatever worlds 
he had chosen, not of his own people. 
The minds of those still interested in 
the matter were now at last made up. 
The disposition of the remains suggest- 
ing to them the lively picture of a sullen 
night, the unexpected passing of the 
great army, and the two lovers rushing 
forth wildly, at the sudden tumult out 
side their cheerful shelter, caught in 
the dark and trampled out so, surprised 
and unseen among the horses and 
heavy guns, 

Time, at the court of the grand- 
duke of Rosenmold, in the beginning 
of the eighteenth century, might seem 
to have been standing still almost since 
the Middle Age—siuce the days of the 
Emperor Charles the Fifth, at which 
period, by the marriage of the heredi- 
tary grand-duke with a princess of the 
imperial house, a sudden tide of wealth 
flowing through the grand-ducal ex- 
chequer had left a kind of golden 
architectural splendour on the place, 
always too ample for its population. 
The sloping Gothic roofs for carrying 
off the heavy snows still indented the 
sky—a world of tiles, with space un- 
curtailed for the awkward gambols of 
that very German goblin Hans Klapper 
on the long, slumberous, northern 
nights. Whole quarryfuls of wrought 
stone had been piled along the streets 
and around the squares, and were now 
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grown, in truth, like Nature’s self 
again in their rough time-worn mas- 
siveness, with weeds and wild flowers 
where their decay accumulated, blossom- 
ing, always the same beyond people’s 
memories, every summer as the storks 
came back to their platforms on the 
remote chimney-tops. Without, all was 
as it had been on the eve of the Thirty 
Years’ War : the venerable dark green 
mouldiness, priceless pearl of architec- 
tural effect, was unbroken by a single 
new gable. And within, human life— 

its thoughts, its habits, above all, its 
etiquette—had been put out by no 
matter of excitement, political or intel- 
lectual, ever at all, one might say, at 
any time. The rambling grand-ducal 
palace was full to overflowing with 
furniture, which, useful or useless, was 
all ornamental and none of it new. 
Suppose the various objects, especially 
the contents of the haunted old lumber 
rooms, duly arranged and ticketed ; 
and their Highnesses would have had 
a historic museum, after which those 
famed Green Vaults at Dresden 
would hardly have counted as one of 
the glories of Augustus the Strong. 
An immense heraldry, that truly Ge1 

man vanity, had grown, expatiating, 
florid, eloquent, over everything with- 
out and within : windows, house-fronts, 
church-walls, and chureh-floors, And 
one half of the male inhabitants were 
big or little State functionaries, mostly 
of a yuasi-decorative order the trebl 
singer to the town-council, the court 
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organist, the court-poet, and the like— 
each with his deputies and assistants : 
maintaining all unbroken «a sleepy 
ceremonial, to make the hours just 
noticeab le as they slipped away. At 
court, with a continuous rout d of cere- 
monies which, though early in the 
day, must always take place under a 
jealous exclusion of the sun, one 


seemed to live in perpetual candle- 
ligh 

[t was in a delightful rummaging of 
one of those lumber-rooms, escaped 
from that candle-light into the broad 
day of ‘Ge uppermost windows, the it the 
young Duke Carl laid his hand on an 
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old volume of the year 1486, printed 
in heavy type, with frontispiece, per- 
haps by Albert Diirer—* Ars Versif- 
candi: The Art of Versification,” by 
Conrad Celtes. Crowned poet of the 
Emperor Frederick the Third, he had 
the right to speak on that subject ; for 
while he vindicated as best he might 
old German literature against the 
charge of barbarism, he did also a 
man’s part towards reviving in the 
Fatherland the knowledge of the poetry 
of Greece and Rome; and for Carl, 
the pearl, the golden nugget, of the 
volume was the Sapphic ode with which 
it closed—* To Apollo praying that he 
would come to us from Italy, bringing 
his lyre with him : Ad Apollinem, ut ab 
Ttalis cum lyra ad Germanos veniat.” 
The god of light, coming to Germany 
from some more favoured world beyond 
it, over leagues of rainy hill and moun- 
tain, making soft day there,—that had 
ever been the dream of the ghost- 
ridden, yet deep-feeling and certainly 
meek German soul ; of the great Diirer, 
for instance, who had been the friend 
of this Conrad Celtes, and himself, all 
German as he was, like a gleam of real 
day amid that Hyperborean, German 
darkness,—a darkness which clave to 
him too at that dim time when there 
were violent robbers, nay! real live 
devils, in every German wood, And 
it was precisely the aspiration of Carl 
himself. Those verses, coming to the 
boy’s hand at the right moment, 
brought a spark of intellectual light 
to a whole magazine of observation, 
fancy, desire, stored up from the first 
impressions of childhood. To bring 
Apollo with his lyre to Germany !—it 
was precisely what he, Carl, desired to 
do; was, as he might flatter himself, 
actually doing. 

The day-light, the Apolline aurora 
which the young Duke Car! claimed to 
be bringing to his candle-lit people, 
came in the somewhat questionable 
form of the contemporary French ideal 
in matters of art and literature— 
French plays, French architecture, 
French looking-glasses : Apollo in the 
dandified costume of Lewis the Four- 























teenth. Only, confronting the essen- 
tially aged and decrepit graces of his 
model with his own essentially youth- 
ful temper, he invigorated what he 
borrowed ; and with him an aspiration 
towards the classical ideal, so often 
hollow and insincere, lost all its affec- 
tation. His doting grandfather, the 
reigning Grand-Duke, afforded readily 
enough, from the great store of in- 
herited wealth which would one day 
be the lad’s, the funds necessary for 
the completion of the vast, unfinished 
Residence, with “ pavilions ” (after the 
manner of the famous Mansard) uniting 
its scattered parts ; while a wonderful 
flowerage of architectural fancy, with 
broken attic roofs, passed over and 
beyond the earlier fabric: the later 
and lighter forms being, in part, carved 
adroitly out of the heavy masses of the 
old, honest, ‘stump Gothic” tracery. 
One fault only Carl found in his French 
models, and was resolute to correct. 
He would have, at least within, real 
marble in place of stucco, and, if he 
might, perhaps solid gold for gilding. 
There was something in the sanguine, 
floridly handsome youth, with his alert- 
ness of mind turned wholly, amid the 
vexing preoccupations of an age of war, 
upon embellishment and the softer 
things of life, which soothed the testy 
humours of the old Duke, like the quiet 
physical warmth of a fire, or the sun. 
He was ready to preside with all cere- 
mony at a presentation of Marivaux’s 
“Death of Hannibal,” played in the 
original, with such imperfect mastery 
of the French accent as the lovers of 
new light in Rosenmold had at com- 
mand, in a theatre copied from that at 
Versailles, lined with pale yellow satin, 
and with a picture, amid the stucco 
braveries of the ceiling, of the Septen- 
trional Apollo himself in somewhat 
watery red and blue. Innumerable 
wax-lights in cut-glass lustres were a 
thing of course. Duke Carl himself, 
attired after the newest French fashion, 
played the part of Hannibal. Theold 
Duke, indeed, at a council-board de- 
voted hitherto to matters of State 
would nod very early in certain long 
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discussions on matters of art : magnifi- 
cent schemes from this or that eminent 
contractor for spending his money 
tastefully, distinguishings of the rococo 
and the baroque. On the other hand, 
having been all his life in close inter- 
course with select humanity, self- 
conscious and arrayed for presentation, 
he was a helpful judge of portraits, 
and the various degrees of the attain- 
ment of truth therein: a phase of fine 
art which the grandson could not value 
too much. The sergeant-painter, and 
the deputy sergeant-painter, were in- 
deed conventional performers enough : 
as mechanical in their dispensation of 
wigs, finger-rings, ruffles, simpers, as 
the figure of the armed knight who 
struck the bell in the Residence tower. 
But scattered through its half-deserted 
rooms, state bed-chambers and the like, 
hung the works of more genuine mas- 
ters, still as unadulterate as the hock, 
known to be two generations old, in 
the grand-ducal cellar. The youth had 
even his scheme of inviting the illus- 
trious Antony Coppel to the court, to 
live there, if he would, with the 
honours and emoluments of a prince of 
the blood. The illustrious Mansard 
had actually promised to come, had 
not his sudden death taken him away 
from earthly glory. 

And at least, if one must forego 
the masters, master- pieces might be 
had for their price. For ten thou- 
sand marks—day ever-to-be-remem- 
bered!—-a genuine work of “The 
Urbinate,”’ from the cabinet of a 
certain commercially-minded Italian 
grand-duke, was on its way to Rosen- 
mold ; anxiously awaited, as it came 
over rainy mountain-passes and along 
the rough German roads_ through 
doubtful weather. The tribune, the 
throne itself, were made ready in the 
presence-chamber, with hangings in the 
grand-ducal colours laced with gold, 
together with a speech and an ode. 
Late at night, at last, the waggon was 
heard rumbling into the court-yard ; 
with the guest, arrived in safety, but, 
if one must confess one’s self, perhaps 
forbidding at first sight. From a con- 
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fortless portico with all the grotesque- 
ness of the Middle Age, supported by 
brown, aged bishops, whose medita- 
tions no incident could distract, Our 
Lady looked out no better than an 
unpretending nun, with nothing to say 
the like of which one was used to hear. 
Certainly one was not stimulated by, 
enwrapped, absorbed in the great 
master’s doings: only, with much 
private disappointment, put on one’s 
mettle to defend him against critics 
notoriously wanting in sensibility, and 
against one’s self. In truth, the painter 
whom Carl most unaffectedly enjoyed, 
the real vigour of his youthful and 
somewhat animal taste finding here 
its proper sustenance, was Rubens— 
Rubens reached, as he is reached at 
his best, in well-preserved family 
portraits, fresh, gay, ingenuous, as of 
privileged young people who could 
never grow old. Had not he too 
brought something of the splendour 
of a better land into those northern 
regions : if not the glowing gold of 
Titian’s Italian sun, yet the carnation 
and yellow of roses or tulips, such as 
might really grow there with cultiva- 
tion even under rainy skies? And 
then, about this time something was 
heard at the crand-dueal court of cer- 
tain mysterious experiments in the 
making of porcelain, veritable alchemy 
for the turning of clay into gold. The 
reign of Dresden china was at hand, 
with one’s own world of little men, and 
women more delightfully diminutive 
still, amid imitations of artificial 
flowers. The young duke braced him- 
self for a plot to steal the gifted Herr 
Bittcher from his enforced residence, 
as if in prison, at the fortress of 
Meissen. Why not bring pots and 
wheels to Rosenmold, and prosecute 
his discovei ies there ? The Grand-Duke, 
indeed, preferred his old service of gold 
plate, and would have had the lad a 
virtuoso in nothing less costly than gold 
—gold snuff-boxes ! 

For in truth, regarding what belongs 
to art or culture, as elsewhere, we may 
have a large appetite and little to feed 
on. Unly, in the things of the mind 
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the appetite itself counts for so much : 
at least in hopeful unobstructed youth 
with the world before it. ‘You are 
the Apollo you tell us of, the northern 
Apollo,” people were beginning to say 
to him, surprised from time to time 
by a mental purpose beyond their 
guesses—expressions, liftings, softly 
gleaming or vehement lights, in the 
handsome countenance of the youth, 
and his effective speech, as he roamed, 
inviting all about him to share the 
honey, from musie to painting, from 
painting to the drama, all alike florid 
in style. Yes! and perhaps third-rate. 
And so far, consistently throughout, 
he had held that the centre of one’s 
intellectual system must be understood 
to be in France. He had thoughts of 
proceeding to that country secretly, in 
person there to attain the very impress 
of its genius. 

Meantime its more portable flowers 
came to order in abundance. That the 
roses, so to put it, were but excellent 
artificial flowers, redolent only of 
musk, neither disproved for Carl the 
validity of his ideal, nor to our minds 
the vocation of Carl himself in these 
matters. In art, as in all other 
things of the mind again, much de- 
pends on the receiver ; and the higher 
informing capacity, if it exist within, 
will mould an unpromising matter to 
itself—will realise itself by selection, 
and the preference of the better in 
what is bad or indifferent, asserting 
its prerogative under the most un- 
likely conditions. People had in 
Carl, could they have understood it, 
the spectacle, under those superficial 
braveries, of a really heroic effort of 
mind at a disadvantage. That rococo, 
seventeenth-century, French imitation 
of the true Renaissance called out in 
Carl a boundless enthusiam; as the 
Italian original had done nearly two 
centuries before. He put into his re- 


ception of the esthetic achievements 
of Lewis the Fourteenth what young 
France had felt when Francis the First 
brought home the great Da Vinci and 
It was but himself truly, 
he had found, so 


his works. 
after all, that 
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fresh and real among those artificial 
roses, 

He was thrown the more upon such 
outward and sensuous products of 
mind—architecture, pottery, presently 
on music—because for him, with so 
large intellectual capacity, there was, 
to speak properly, no literature in his 
mother-tongue. Books there were, 
German books; but of a dullness, a 
distance from the actual interests of 
the warm, various, coloured life around 
and within him, to us hardly conceiv- 
able. There was more entertainment 
in the natural train of his own solitary 
thoughts, humoured and rightly at- 
tuned by pleasant visible objects, 
than in all the books he had hunted 
through so carefully for that all- 
searching intellectual light, of which 
a passing gleam of interest gave falla- 
cious promise here or there. And 
still generously he held to the belief 
urging him to fresh endeavour, that 
the literature which might set heart 
and mind free must exist somewhere, 
though court-librarians could not say 
where. In search for it he spent many 
days in those old book-closets where 
he had lighted on the Latin ode of 
Conrad Celtes. Was German literature 
always to remain no more than a kind 
of penal apparatus for the teasing of 
the brain? Oh for a literature set 
free, conterminous with the interests 
of life itself ! 

In music, it might be thought, 
Germany had already vindicated its 
spiritual liberty. One and another 
of those North German towns was 
already aware of the youthful Sebas- 
tian Bach. The first notes had been 
heard of a music nct borrowed from 
France ; but flowing, as naturally as 
springs from their sources, out of the 
ever-musical soul of Germany itself. 
And the Duke Carl was a sincere lover 
of music, himself playing melodiously 
on the violin to a delighted court. 
That new Germany of the spirit 
would be builded perhaps to the sound 
of music. In those other artistic 
enthusiasms, as the prophet of the 
French drama or of the architectural 


taste of Lewis the Fourteenth, he had 
contributed himself generously : help- 
ing out with his own good faith the 
inadequacy of their appeal. Music 
alone hitherto had really helped him, 
and taken him out of himself. To music 
instinctively more and more he devoted 
himself; and in his desire to refine and 
organise the court music from which, 
by leave of ab:ence to official per- 
formers enjoying their salaries at a 
distance, many parts had literally 
fallen away, like the favourite notes of 
a worn-out spinet, he was ably seconded 
by a devoted youth, the deputy-org- 
anist of the grand-ducal chapel. A 
member of the Roman Church amid a 
people chiefly of the Reformed religion, 
Duke Carl would creep sometimes 
into the curtained court-pew of the 
Lutheran church to which he had 
presented its massive golden crucifix, 
to listen to the chorales, the execution 
of which he had managed to tune to 
his liking: relishing, he could hardly 
explain why, those passages of a 
pleasantly monotonous and unending 
melody, as it might seem, which cer- 
tainly never came to what could 
rightly be called an ending here on 
earth; and having also a sympathy 
with the cheerful genius of Dr. 
Martin Luther, with his good tunes, 
and that ringing laughter, which sent 
dull goblins flitting. 

At this time, then, his mind ran 
eagerly for a while on the project of 
some musical and dramatic develop- 
ment of a fancy suggested by that old 
Latin poem of Conrad Celtes: the 
Hyperborean A pollo, sojourning, in the 
revolutions of time, in the sluggish 
north for a season, yet Apollo still : 
prompting art, music, poetry, and the 
philosophy which interprets man’s 
life: making a sort of intercalary day 
amid the natural darkness,—not meri- 
dian day, of course, but a soft derivative 
daylight, good enough for us. It would 
be necessarily a mystic piece, abounding 
in fine touches, suggestions, innuen- 
does. His vague proposal was met 
half-way by the very practical execu- 
tant power of his friend, or servant, 
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the deputy-organist, already ponder- 
ing, with just a satiric flavour (suppress- 
ible in actual performance, if the time 
for that should ever come) a musical 
work on Duke Carl himself—* Balder, 
an Interlude.” He was contented to 
recast and enlarge the part of the 
northern god of light, with a now 
wholly serious intention. But still, 
the near, the veal and familiar, gave 
precision to, or actually superseded, 
the distant and the ideal. The soul 
of the music was but a transfusion 
from the fantastic, but so interesting 
creature close at hand. And Carl was 
certainly true to his proposed part, in 
that he gladdened others by an intel- 
lectual radiance which had ceased to 
mean warmth or animation for him- 
self. For him, the light was still to 
seek, in France, in Italy: above all, 
in old Greece, amid the precious things 
which might yet be lurking there un- 
known, in art, in poetry, perhaps in 
very life, till Prince Fortunate should 
come, 

Yes! it was thither, to Greece, that 
his thoughts were turned during those 
romantic, classical musings while the 
opera was made ready. That, in due 
time, was presented with sufficient 
success. Meantime, his purpose was 
grown definite to visit that original 
country of the Muses, from which the 
pleasant things of Italy had been but 
derivative: to brave the difficulties in 
the way of leaving home at all: the 
difficulties, also, of access to Greece, in 
the present condition of the country. 

At times the fancy came that he 
must really belong by descent to a 
southern race; that a physical cause 
might lie beneath this strange restless- 
ness, like the imperfect reminiscence 
of something that had passed in earlier 
life. The aged ministers of heraldry 
were set to work (actually prolonging 
their days by an unexpected revival of 
interest in their too well-worn funce- 
tion) on the search for some obscure 
rivulet of Greek descent, later Byzan- 
tine Greek perhaps, in the Rosenmold 
genealogy. No! with a hundred 
quarterings, they were as indigenous, 


incorruptible heraldry re-asserted, as 
the old yew-trees a-squat on the 
heath. 

And, meantime, those dreams of 
distant and probably adventurous 
travel lent the youth, still so healthy 
of body, a wing for more distant ex- 
peditions than he had ever yet inclined 
to, among his own wholesome German 
woodlands. In long rambles, afoot 
or on horseback, by day and night, 
he flung himself, for the re-settling of 
his sanity, on the cheerful influences 
of their simple imagery—the hawks, 
as if asleep on the air below him: the 
bleached crags, evoked by late sunset 
among the dark oaks: the water- 
wheels, with their pleasant murmur 
in the foldings of the hill-side. 

Clouds came across his heaven: 
little sudden clouds, like those which 
in this northern latitude, where sum- 
mer is at best but a flighty guest, 
chill out the heart, though but for a 
few minutes at atime, of the warmest 
afternoon. He had fits of the gloom 
of other people: their dull passage 
through, and exit from, the world: 
the threadbare incidents of their lives: 
their dismal funerals: which, unless he 
drove them away immediately by 
strenuous exercise, settled into a gloom 
more properly his own. 

Yet, at such times, outward things 
also would seem to concur unkindly 
in deepening the mental shadow about 
him, almost as if there were indeed 
animation in the natural world: elfin 
spirits, in those inaccessible hill-sides 
and dark ruins, as old German poetry 
pretended, assistant cheerfully some- 
times, but for the most part trouble- 
some to their human kindred. Of 
late these fits had come somewhat more 
frequently, and had continued. Often, 
it was a weary, deflowered face that 
his favourite mirrors reflected. Yes! 
people were prosaic, and their lives 
threadbare—all but himself, and 
organist Max perhaps, and Fritz the 
treble-singer. In return, the people 
in actual contact with him thought 
him a little mad, though still ready to 
flatter his madness, as he could detect. 
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Alone with the doting old grand- 
father, in their stiff, distant, alien 
world of etiquette, he felt surrounded 
by flatteries, and would fain have 
tested the sincerity even of Max and 
Fritz, who said, echoing the words of 
the other, ‘‘ Yourself, Sire, are the 
Apollo of Germany !” 

It was the desire to test the sincerity 
of the people about him and unveil 
flatterers, which, in the first instance, 
suggested a trick he played upon the 
court, upon all Europe. In that com- 
plex, but wholly Teutonic genealogy 
lately under research, lay a much- 


prized thread of descent from the 
fifth Emperor Charles; and Carl, 
under direction, read, with much 


readiness to be impressed, all that was 


attainable concerning the _ great 
ancestor, finding there, in truth, 


little enough to reward his pains. 
One hint he took, however. He de. 
termined to assist at his own 
obsequies. 

That he might in this way facili- 
tate that much-desired journey occurred 
to him almost at once as an accessory 
motive ; and in a little while definite 
motives were engrossed in the dra- 
matic interest, the pleasing gloom, the 
curiosity of the thing itself. Certainly, 
amid the living world here in Ger- 
many, especially in old, sleepy Rosen- 
mold, death made great parade of 
itself. Youth even, in its sentimental 
mood, was ready to indulge in the 
luxury of decay, and amuse itself 
with fancies of the tomb; as, in 
periods of decadence or suspended 
progress, when the world seems to nap 
for a time, artifices for the arrest or 
disguise of old age are adopted as a 
fashion, and become the fopperies of 
the young. The whole body of Carl’s 
relations, saving the drowsy old grand- 
father, already lay buried beneath 
their expansive heraldries. At times 
the whole world almost seemed buried 
thus—made and re-made of the dead— 
its entire fabric of politics, of art, of 
custom, being essentially heraldic 
“achievements,” dead men’s memen- 
toes, such as those. You see, he was 


a sceptical young man; and his kinsmen, 
dead and gone, had passed, certainly 
in his imaginations of them, into no 
other world, save perhaps into some 
stiffer, slower, sleepier, and more 
pompous phase of ceremony—the last 
degree of court etiquette ; as they lay 
there, in the great, low-pitched, grand- 
ducal vault, in their coffins, dusted 
once a year for All Souls’ Day when 
the court officials descended thither, 
and Mass for the Dead was sung amid 
an array of dropping crape and cob- 
webs. The lad, with his full red lips 
and open blue eyes, coming as with a 
great cup in his hands to life’s feast, 
revolted from the like of that, as from 
suffocation. And still, the suggestion 
of it was everywhere. In the garish 
afternoon, up to the wholesome heights 
of the Heiligenberg, suddenly from 
one of the villages of the plain came 
the grinding death-knell. It seemed 
to come out of the ugly grave itself, 
and enjoyment was dead. On his way 
homeward sadly an hour later he 
enters by chance the open door of a 
village church, half-buried in the 
tangle of its churchyard. The rude 
coflin is lying there of a labourer 


who had but a hovel to live in. The 
enemy dogged one’s footsteps! The 


young Carl seemed to be flying not 
from death simply, but from assassin- 
ation. 

And as these thoughts sent him 
back, in the rebounding power of 
youth, with renewed appetite to life 
and sense; so, grown at last familiar, 
they gave additional purpose to his 
fantastic experiment. Had it not 
been said by a wise man, that, after 
all, the offence of death was in its 
trappings? Well! he would, as far 
as might be, try the thing, while, pre- 
sumably, a large reversionary interest 
in life was still his. He would pur- 
chase his freedom, at least of those 
gloomy trappings; and listen while 
he was spoken of as dead. 

The mere preparations gave pleasant 
proof of the devotion to him of a cer- 
tain number, who entered without 
question into his plans. It is not 
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difficult to mislead the world concern- 
ing what happens to those who live at 
the artificial distance from it of a court, 
with its high wall of etiquette. How- 
ever the matter was managed, no one 
doubted when with a blazon of cere- 
monious words the court-news went 
forth that, after a brief illness, accord- 
ing to the way of his race, the heredi- 
tary Grand-Duke was deceased. In 
momentary regret, bethinking them of 
the lad’s taste for splendour, those to 
whom the arrangement of such matters 
belonged (the grandfather now sinking 
deeper into bare quiescence) backed 
by the popular wish, determined to 
give him a funeral with even more than 
grand-ducal measure of lugubrious 
magnificence. The place of his repose 
was marked out for him, as officiously 
as if it had been the delimitation of a 
kingdom, in the ducal burial-vault, 
through the cobwebbed windows of 
which, from the garden where he 
played as a child, the young duke had 
often peered at the faded glories of the 
immense coroneted coffins ; the oldest 
shedding their velvet tatters around 
them. Surrounded by the whole official 
world of Rosenmold, arrayed for the 
occasion in almost forgotten dresses of 
ceremony as if for a masquerade, the 
new coffin glided from the fragrant 
chapel, where the requiem was sung, 
down the broad staircase lined with 
peach-colour and yellow marble, into 
the shadows below. Carl himself, dis- 
guised as a strolling musician, had 
followed it across the square through 
a drenching rain, on which circum- 
stance he overheard the old people 
congratulate the blessed dead within ; 
had listened to a dirge of his own 
composing brought out on the great 
organ with much brarwra by his 
friend, the new court-organist, who 
was in the secret; and that night 
turned the key of the garden-entrance 
to the vault, and peeped in upon the 
sleepy, painted and bewigged young 
pages, whose duty it would be for a 
certain number of days to come to 
watch beside their late master’s couch. 

And a certain number of weeks 


afterwards it was known that “the 
mad Duke” had reappeared, to the 
dismay of court-marshals. Things 
might have gone hard with the youth 
had the strange news, at first as fan- 
tastic rumour, then as matter of solemn 
inquiry, lastly as ascertained fact 
pleasing or otherwise, been less wel- 
come than it was to the grandfather— 
too old indeed to sorrow deeply, but 
grown so decrepit as to propose that 
ministers should possess themselves of 
the person of the young Duke, proclaim 
him of age and regent. From those 
dim travels, presenting themselves to 
the old man who had never been fifty 
miles away from home as almost lunar 
in their audacity, he would come back 
—come back “in time”—he mur- 
mured faintly, eager to feel that youth- 
ful animating life on the stir about 
him once more. 

Carl himself, now the thing was 
over, greatly relishing its satiric ele- 
ments, must be forgiven the trick of 
the burial, and his still greater enor- 
mity in coming to life again. And 
then, Duke or no Duke, it was under- 
stood that he willed that things should 
in no case be precisely as they had 
been. He would never again be quite 
so near people’s lives as in the past—a 
fitful, intermittent visitor—almost as 
if he had been properly dead: the 
empty coffin remaining as a kind 
of symbolical ‘“ coronation-incident,” 
setting forth his future relations to 
his subjects. Of all those who believed 
him dead one human creature only, 
save the grandfather, had sincerely 
sorrowed for him—a woman, in tears 
as the funeral train passed by, with 
whom he had sympathetically dis- 
cussed his own merits. ‘Till then, he 
had forgotten the incident which ex- 
hibited him to her as the very genius 
of goodness and strength: how one 
day, driving with her country pro- 
duce into the market and embarrassed 
by the crowd, she had broken one of 
«a hundred little police-rules, where- 
upon the officers were about to carry 
her away to be fined or worse, amid 
the jeers of the bystanders, always 
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ready to deal harshly with “the 
gipsy,” at which precise moment the 
tall Duke Carl, like the flash of a 
trusty sword, had leapt from the 
palace-stair and caused her to pass on 
in peace. She had half-detected him 
through his disguise : in due time news 
of his reappearance had been cere- 
moniously carried to her in her little 
cottage ; and the remembrance of her 
hung about him not ungratefuliy, as 
he went with delight upon his way. 

The first long stage of his journey 
over in headlong flight night and day, 
he found himself one summer morn- 
ing, under the heat of what seemed a 
southern sun, at last really at large on 
the Lergstrasse ; with the rich plain 
of the Palatinate on his left hand; 
and on the right, vineyards, seen now 
for the first time, sloping up into the 
crisp beeches of the Odenwald. By 
Weinheim only an empty tower re- 
mained of the castle of Windeck. He 
lay for the night in the great white- 
washed guest-chamber of the Capuchin 
convent. 

The national rivers, like the national 
woods, have a family likeness—the 
Main, the Lahn, the Moselle, the 
Neckar, the Rhine. By help of such 
accommodation as chance afforded, 
partly on the stream itself, partly along 
the banks, he pursued the leisurely 
winding course of one of the prettiest 
of these: tarrying for a while in the 
towns, grey, white, or red, which 
came in his way: tasting their de- 
lightful native “little” wines, peeping 
into their old overloaded churches, 
inspecting the church-furniture, or 
trying the organs. For three nights 
he slept, warm and dry, on the hay 
stored in a deserted cloister; and, 
attracted into the neighbouring min- 
ster for a snatch of chureh-music, 
narrowly escaped detection. By mira- 
culous chance the grimmest lord of 
Rosenmold was there within, recog- 
nised the youth and his companions 
visitors naturally conspicuous amid 
the crowd of peasants around them— 
and for some hours was upon their 
traces. After unclean streets, the 


country air was a perfume by con- 
trast, or actually scented with pine- 
woods. One seemed to breathe with 
it fancies of the. woods, the hills, and 
water—of a sort of souls in the land- 
scape, but cheerful and genial now— 
happy souls. A distant group of pines 
on the verge of a great upland awoke 
a violent desire to be there ; seemed 
to challenge one to proceed thither. 
Was there infinite view thence? It 
was like an outpost of some far-off 
fancy land, a pledge of the reality of 
such. Above Cassel the airy hills 
curved in one black outline against a 
glowing sky; pregnant, one could fancy, 
with weird forms, which might be at 
their old diableries again among the 
ruins in those remote places ere night 
was quite come there. At last, in 
the streets, the hundred churches of 
Cologne, he feels something of a 
Gothic enthusiasm, and all a German’s 
enthusiasm for the Rhine. 

Through the length and breadth of 
the Rhine country the vintage was 
begun. The red ruins on the heights, 
the white-walled villages, white Saint 
Nepomue upon the bridges, were but 
isolated higher notes of contrast in a 
landscape sleepy and indistinct under 
the flood of sunshine, with a headiness 
in it like that of must, of the new wine. 
The noise of the vineyards came through 
the lovely haze; still, at times, with 
the sharp sound of a bell—death-bell 
perhaps, or only a crazy summons to 
the vintagers. And amid those broad 
willowy reaches of the Rhine, at last, 
from Bingen to Mannheim, where the 
brown hills wander into airy blue dis- 
tance, like a little picture of Paradise, 
he felt that France was at hand. 
Before him lay the road thither, easy 
and straight—that well of light so 
close! But, unexpectedly, the capricious 
incidence of his own humour and the 
opportunity did not suggest, as he 
would have wagered it must, “Go, 
drink at once!” Was it that France 
had come to be of no account at all, 
in comparison of Italy, of Greece? or 
that, as he passed over the German land, 
the conviction had come, “ For you, 
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Italy, France, Hellas itself, is here ! ”’- 

that the thought of the untried spiritual 
possibilities of meek Germany had for 
Carl transferred the ideal land out of 
space, beyond the Alps or the Rhine, 
into future time, whither he must be 
the leader? A little chilly of humour, 
in spite of his manly strength, he was 
journeying partly in search of physical 
heat. To-day, certainly, in this great 
vineyard physical heat was about him 
in measure sufficient, at least for a 
German constitution. Might it be not 
otherwise with the imaginative, the 
intellectual heat and light? the real 
need being that of an interpreter— 
Apollo, illuminant, rather as the re- 
vealer, than as the bringer, of light. 
With large belief that the Le/aircisse- 
ment, the Aufhldrung (he had already 
found the name for the thing), would 
indeed come, he had been in much 
bewilderment whence and how. Here, 
he began to see that it could be in no 
other way than by action of informing 
thought upon the vast accumulated 
material of which Germany was in 
possession: art, poetry, fiction, an 
entire imaginative world, following 
reasonably upon a deeper understand- 
ing of the past, of Nature, of one’s self— 
an understanding of all beside through 
the knowledge of one’s self. To under- 
stand, would be the indispensable first 
step towards the enlargement of the 
great past, of one’s little present, by 
criticism, by imagination. Then the 
imprisoned soulsof Nature would speak, 
as of old. The Middle Age, in Ger- 
many, where the past has had such 
generous reprisals, never far from us, 
would re-assert its mystic spell for the 
better understanding of our Raffaelle. 
The spirits of distant Hellas would 
re-awake in the men and women of 
little German towns. Distant times, 
the most alien thoughts, would come 
near together, as elements in a great 
historic symphony. <A kind of ardent 
new patriotism awoke in him; sensi- 
tive, for the first time, at the words 
national poesy, national art and litera- 
ture, German philosophy. To the 
resources of the past, of himself, of 


what was possible for German mind, 
more and more his mind opens as he 
goes on his way. A free open space 
had been determined, which something, 
now to be created by him, must oceupy. 
“Only,” he thought, “if I had co- 
adjutors!—if these thoughts would 
awake in but one other mind!” 

At Strasburg, with its mountain- 
ous, goblin houses, nine stories high, 
grouped snugly, in the midst of that 
inclement plain, like a great stork’s 
nest around the romantic red steeple 
of its cathedral, Duke Carl became 
fairly captive to the Middle Age. 
Tarrying there week after week he 
worked hard, but (without a ray of 
light from others) in one long mistake, 
at the chronology and history of the 
coloured windows. Antiquity’s very 
self seemed expressed there, on the 
visionary image of king or patri- 
arch, in the deeply incised marks of 
character, the hoary hair, the massive 
proportions, telling of a length of 
years beyond what is lived now. 
Surely ! past ages, could one get at the 
historic soul of them, were not dead 
out living: rich in company for the 
entertainment, the expansion of the 
present ; and Duke Carl was still with- 
out suspicion of the cynic after-thought 
that such historic soul was but an 
arbitrary substitution, a generous loan 
of one’s self. 

The mystic soul of Nature laid hold 
on him next, saying, ‘Come! under- 
stand—interpret-—me!” He was 
awakened one morning by the jingle 
of sledge-bells along the street beneath 
his windows. Winter had descended 
betimes from the mountains. The 
pale Rhine below the bridge of boats 
on the long.way to Kehl was swollen 
with ice, and for the first time he 
realised that Switzerland was at hand. 
On a sudden he was captive to the 
enthusiasm of the mountains, and 
hastened along the valley of the Rhine, 
by Alt Breisach and Basel, upwards, 
unrepelled by a thousand difficulties, 
to Swiss farm-houses and lonely 


villages, solemn still and untouched 
At Grindelwald, sleep- 


by strangers. 
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ing at last in the close neighbourhood 
of the greater Alps, he had the sense 
of an over-brooding presence ; of some 
strange new companions around him. 
Here one might yield one’s self to the 
unalterable imaginative appeal of the 
elements in their highest force and 
simplicity—light, air, water, earth. 
On very early spring days the mantle 
was suddenly lifted : the Alps were an 
apex of natural glory, towards which, 
in broadening spaces of light, the whole 
of Europe sloped upwards. Through 
them, on the right hand as he jour- 
neyed on, were the doorways to Italy, 
to Como, or Verona : from yonder peak 
Italy’s self was visible, as, on the left 
hand, in the South-German towns, in 
a heightened artistic fineness, in the 
dainty flowered iron-work for instance, 
the overflow of Italian genius was 
traceable. These things presented 
themselves, at last, only to remind 
him that, in a new intellectual hope, 
he was already on his way home. 
Straight through life, straight through 
nature and man, with one’s own self- 
knowledge as a light thereon, not by 
way of the geographical Italy or 
Greece, lay the road to the new Hellas ; 
to be realised now as the outcome of 
home-born German genius. At times, 
in that early fine weather, looking now 
not southwards but to Germany, he 
seemed to trace the outspread of a 
faint, not wholly natural, aurora over 
the dark northern regions. And it 
was in an actual sunrise that the news 
came which finally put him on the 
directest road homewards. ne hardly 
dared breathe in the rapid uprise of 
all-embracing light, which seemed like 
the intellectual rising of the Father- 
land, when up the straggling path to 
his high beech-grown summit (was one 
safe nowhere), protesting over the 
roughness of the way, came the too 
familiar voices (ennui itself made 
audible) of certain high functionaries 
of Rosenmold, come to claim their new 
sovereign, close upon the runaway. 
With news of the old Duke's 
decease! <A real grief at his heart, 
he hastened now over the ground which 


lay between him and the bed of death, 
still trying, at quieter intervals, to 
snatch profit by the way—peeping at 
the most unlikely hours on the objects 
of his curiosity, waiting for a glimpse 
of dawn through glowing church-win- 
dows, penetrating into old church- 
treasuries by candle-light, taxing the 
old courtiers to pant up for the 
view to this or that conspicuous 
point in the world of hilly woodland. 
From one such at last, in spite of 
everything with pleasure to Carl, old 
Rosenmold was visible—the attic win- 
dows of the Residence, the storks on 
the chimneys, the green copper roofs 
baking in the long, dry, German 
summer—the homeliness of true old 
Germany! He too felt it, and yearned 
towards his home. 

And the “ beggar-maid” was there. 
Thoughts of her had haunted his mind 
all the journey through, as he was 
aware, not unpleased, graciously over- 
flowing towards any creature he found 
dependent upon him. The mere fact 
that she was awaiting him—at his 
disposition—meekly, and as though 
through his long absence she had never 
quitted the spot on which he had said 
farewell, touched his fancy, and on 
a sudden concentrated his wavering 
preference into a practical decision. 
“King Cophetua” would be hers. 
And his good-will sunned her wild- 
grown beauty into majesty, into a 
kind of queenly richness. There was 
natural majesty in the heavy waves of 
golden hair folded closely above the 
neck, built a little massively; and 
she looked kind—beseeching also, cap- 
able of sorrow. She was like clear 
sunny weather, with blue-bells and 
the green leaves, between rainy days, 
and seemed to embody Die Ruh auf 
dem Gipfel—all the restful hours he 
had spent of late in the wood-sides 
and on the hill-tops. One June day, 
on which she seemed to have with- 
drawn into herself all the tokens of 
summer, brought decision to our lover 
of artificial roses, who had cared so 
little hitherto for the like of her. 
Grand-Duke perforce, he would make 
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her his wife, and had already re-assured 
her with caricature of his horrified 
ministers. “Go straight to life!” 
said his new poetic code; and here 
was the opportunity. Here also the 
real adventure, in comparison of 
which his previous efforts that way 
seemed childish theatricalities, fit 
only to cheat a little the profound 
ennui of real life. In a hundred stolen 
interviews she taught the hitherto 
indifferent youth the art of love. 

Duke Carl has made arrangements 
for his marriage, secret but complete, 
and soon to be made public. Long 
since he had cast complacent eyes on 
a strange architectural relic, an old 
grange or hunting-lodge on the 
heath, with he could hardly have 
defined what charm of remoteness and 
old romance. Popular belief amused 
itself with reports of the wizard who 
inhabited or haunted the place, his 
fantastic treasures, his immense age. 
His window-lights might be seen 
slittering afar on stormy nights; 
amid a blaze of golden ornaments, said 
the more adventurous loiterer. It was 
not because he was suspicious still, but 
in a kind of wantonness of affection, 
and as if by way of giving yet greater 
zest to the luxury of their mutual 
trust, that Duke Carl added to his 
announcement of the purposed place 
and time of the event, a pretended 
test of the girl’s devotion. He tells 
her the story of the aged wizard, 
meagre and worn, to whom she must 
tind her way alone for the purpose of 
asking a question all-important to 
himself. The fierce old man will try 
to escape with terrible threats ; will 
turn, or half turn, into repulsive 
animals. She must cling the faster: 
at last the spell will be broken: he 
will yield: he will become a youth 
once more, and give the desired 
answer. 

The girl, otherwise so self-denying, 
and still modestly anxious for a private 
union, not to shame his high position 
in the world, had wished for one thing 
at least—to be loved amid the splen- 
dours habitual to him. Duke Carl 


sends to the old lodge his choicest 
personal possessions. For many days 
the public is aware of something on 
hand: a few get delightful glimpses 
of the treasures on their way to the 
place on the heath. Was he pre- 
paring against contingencies, should 
the great army, soon to pass through 
these parts, not leave the country as 
innocently as might be desired ? 

The short grey day seemed a long 
one to those who, for various reasons, 
were waiting anxiously for the dark- 
ness: the court-people fretful and on 
their mettle : the townsfolk suspicious : 
Duke Carl full of amorous longing. 
At her distant cottage beyond the 
hills Gretchen kept herself ready for 
the trial. It was expected that cer- 
tain great military officers would arrive 
that night, commanders of a victorious 
host making its way across Northern 
Germany with no great respect for 
the rights of neutral territory, often 
dealing with life and property too 
rudely to find the coveted treasure. 
It was but one episode in a cruel war. 
Duke Carl did not wait for the grand 
illuminated supper prepared for their 
reception. Events precipitated them- 
selves. Those officers came as practic- 
ally victorious occupants, sheltering 
themselves for the night in the 
luxurious rooms of the great palace. 
The army was in fact in motion close 
behind its leaders, who (Gretchen warm 
and happy in the arms, not of the 
aged wizard, but of the youthful lover) 
are discussing terms for the final 
absorption of the duchy with those 
traitorous old counsellors. At their 
delicate supper Duke Carl amuses his 
companion with caricature, amid cries 
of cheerful laughter, of the sleepy 
courtiers entertaining their martial 
guests in all their pedantic politeness, 
like people in some farcical dream. A 
priest, and certain chosen friends to 
witness the marriage, were to come ere 
nightfall to the grange. The lovers 
heard, as they thought, noise of dis- 
tant thunder. The hours passed as 
they waited; and what came at last 
was not the priest with his companions. 
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Could they have been detained by the 
storm? Duke Carl gently re-assures 
the girl: bids her believe in him, and 
wait. But through the wind grown 
to tempest, beyond the sound of the 
violent thunder—louder than any pos- 
sible thunder—nearer and nearer 
comes the storm of the victorious 
army, like some disturbance of the 
earth itself, as they flee into the 
tumult, out of the intolerable con- 
finement and suspense, dead-set upon 
them. 


The Enlightening, the Aw/kldrung, 
according to the aspiration of Duke 
Carl, was effected by other hands: 
Lessing and Herder, brilliant pre- 
cursors of the age of genius which 
centered in Goethe, coming well within 
the natural limits of Carl’s lifetime. 
As precursors Goethe gratefully re- 
cognised them, and understood that 
there had been a thousand others 
looking forward to a new era in 
German literature with the desire 
which is in some sort a forecast of 
capacity, awaking each other to the 


permanent reality of a poetic ideal in 
human life, slowly forming that public 
consciousness to which Goethe actually 
addressed himself. It is their aspira- 
tions I have tried to embody in the 
portrait of Carl. 


‘**A hard winter covered the Main with a 
firm footing of ice. The liveliest social inter- 
course was quickened thereon. I was un- 
failing from early morning onwards; and 
being lightly clad found myself, when my 
mother drove up later to look on, fairly frozen. 
My mother sat in the carriage, quite stately 
in her furred cloak of red velvet, fastened on 
the breast with thick gold cord and tassels. 
‘Dear mother!’ I said, on the spur of the 
moment, ‘give me your furs. I am frozen.’ 
She was equally ready. In a moment I had 
on the cloak. Falling below the knee, with 
its rich trimming of sables, and enriched with 
gold, it became me excellently. So clad I 
made my way up and down with a cheerful 
heart.” 


That was Goethe, perhaps fifty years 
later. In that amiable figure I seem 
to see the fulfilment of the Resurgam 
on Carl’s empty coffin—the aspiring 
soul of Carl himself, in freedom and 
effective at last. 

Wa ter Pater. 





saying very little, by one at least of her descendants. The influence under which the following 
verses were composed was that of Miss Dorothy Wemyss, Mrs. Jordan’s great-granddaughter. ] 
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A PRIMA DONNA’S CHARITY. 


[Tue Prima Donna was Mrs. Jordan, whose musical gifts have been inherited, and that is 


Yes! the town is full of people, and men bustle to and fro, 
Whilst the frost begins to harden, with a red sun sinking low ; i] 
But their hasty footsteps slacken, as a voice thrills clear and sweet, 
Springing like a sudden fountain on the silence of the street. 


From beneath a tattered bonnet, from within a greasy shawl, 
That unebbing tide of music filled with life the souls of all ; | 
And the touch as of a spirit to their fluttered pulses clung 
With a strange enchanting rapture, as that ragged woman sung. 


Then, whenever one lay ended, ere the next to soar began, 

From the workmen homeward trudging pennies in a river ran ; 

Whilst each moment through the windows, opened wide to catch the strain, 
Gold like summer-lightning glittered, and the silver falis as rain. 


See that slattern deftly gather, laughing as she moves along, 

The undreamt of money-harvest that grew up beneath her song. 
From the crowded haunts of fashion, with her mass of mingled gains, 
On she glides through gloomy shadows into dim and lampless lanes. 


But one passing near her muttered, ‘‘ Why, her hands are clean and white, 
And her step is firm and graceful, and her eyes are full of light. 

No, she cannot be a beggar: there is something strange I ween: 

I must follow to discover what this foul disguise may mean.” 


So he followed, till he joined her at a weeping widow’s side, 
Whom her landlord, in his anger that no rent she could provide, 
Turned into the cold to perish under famine and despair, 

With her children shaking round her in that icy Christmas air. | 


Her the Prima Donna pitied, and, beneath an impulse sweet, 

From her carriage lightly leaping, left it in the sullen street ; 

To find food for that pale hunger, to relieve that mother’s pain, 

Forth she rushed and won those earnings ; then returned at once again. 


Off she flung the greasy wrappers, masking well her velvets rare : 
Off she tossed the tattered bonnet that had hid her golden hair : 

In the widow’s dingy clothing she had sung and charmed the crowd ; 
And now brightly broke upon her, like a star that leaves a cloud. 
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In her lap she poured the booty, which rolled on it like a flood, 

Saying gently: “ Keep your heart up, I am here to do you good : 

This will feed your hungry children, this will buy them clothes and fire. 
And to help you well to-morrow will be then my chief desire. 


“ Here, my friend, I may not linger, I am now almost too late ; 

For the Public is my master, and he cannot bear to wait.” 

Thus she left that staring woman, smoothed ber curls and gown once more, 
To delight impatient thousands with a voice unheard before— 


Yes, unheard before ; for till then she had never felt or known 

Such a flush of sacred passion, such a seed within her sown : 

She had sought to please men only, since her feet the stage had trod ; 
sut that night in her emotion she was drawn from them to God. 


Not in vain out of her bosom then that music-torrent leapt, 

For, beyond her earth-born hearers, star-crowned Angels smiled—and wept ; 
And a solemn utterance floated from our Father’s place of rest : 

* Lovers of their fellow-creatures, those are they whom I love best. 


That voice perish! never, never! Asa blessing and a dower 
Passing to her children’s children, it shall keep its quenchless power, 
To grow richer as time ripens, like the living warmth of wine, 


And to charm the coming ages with a breath of Joy Divine.” 


Francis Hastines Doyte. 
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THE EARTHQUAKE IN LONDON. 


A Lerrer From Georce Rosinson, 
Esq., OF QuEEN’s Gate, LonpDon, 
to CotoneL MAxwe.i, Carro, 
Ecypt. 

12th June, 188 

My Dear Maxwe i,—The telegraph 
will have already informed you of the 
frightful misfortune which the day 
before yesterday overtook this country 
and a part of Northern Europe. I am 
sure you will be anxious to know how 
my wife and I fared in this terrible 
time. I therefore send you a some- 
what hasty account by this mail, 
though whether the mail-service be 
restored yet I do not know. It is 
impossible to obtain any correct infor- 
mation in the confusion which still 
prevails. 

My wife and I were both awakened 
about five o’clock on the morning of 
Friday last by what, for the moment, 
we imagined to be a high wind, but 
the next instant we felt the housesway 
from side to side so violently that we 
were nearly thrown out of bed. You 
may remember that we were both in the 
earthquake at Mentone on the 23rd of 
last February: we therefore knew at 
once what this meant. As the flimsy 
nature of London houses rushed to my 
mind, I felt sure that, should the shock 
be as severe as that we felt on the 

tiviera, our house must fall, and death 

be inevitable. 

I cried to my wife, “My God, it’s 
an earthquake!” But she did not 
answer: her head was buried in the 
pillows, in the hope, as she after- 
wards told me, of dying with her face 
unipjured. 

The shock was very violent. The 
whole house was moving to and fro, 
and up and down, in that horribly 
stealthy, heaving manner which is so 
indescribable, and so hideously terrify- 
ing. There were dreadful sounds of 


cracking and splitting walls and falling 
plaster. Nearly all the furniture in 
the room was thrown down, and the 
wardrobe, which had a large mirror in 
the centre panel, fell forward to the 
floor with a terrific crash: at the same 
time the greater part of the ceiling 
fell, smashing the crockery on the 
washstand, and raising a dust that 
almost blinded us. The walls were 
quivering and heaving: each moment 
I expected them to give way, and that 
we must be buried in the ruins. The 
din was terrific, but above all one 
heard the harsh roat of the earthquake 
a hideous sound, like the frightful 
ery of some mighty beast. Indeed the 
motion was so violent, we were so ruth- 
lessly thrown from side to side, that it 
suggested the idea of being in the grasp 
of some terrible monster that was shak- 
ing us ina paroxysm of fury. Each 
moment I thought must be our last, but 
though the walls gaped and split in 
places, they still held together. The 
shock lasted about thirty seconds, but 
to us, lying there in that awful peril, 
it seemed ages. All hope of escape left 
me, and I endeavoured to prepare 
myself for immediate death. 

At length the motion ceased as sud- 
denly as it had begun, but I knew the 
worst was not yet over, and that we 
might expect a second shock in a few 
minutes. We leapt from our bed, 
hurried on a few articles of clothing, 
stuffing all the jewelry and money we 
could lay hands on into our pockets. 
My wife snatched up a cloak and shawl, 
whilst I tore the blankets off the bed, 
and with these in our arms we rushed 
out on to the landing. Our bedroom was 
on the second floor, above the drawing- 
room. We had already descended one 





flight of stairs when I seized my wife’s 
arm, just in time to prevent her step- 
ping into a gulf which yawned at 
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our feet: the stairs on the drawing- 
room floor had fallen. “The back- 
stairs!’’ I shouted, and back we flew. 
Providentially there was a door of 
communication on the second floor, and 
through this we darted. Just here the 
second shock caught us,and how we got 
down those stairs I hardly know. They 
were piled with fallen bricks, plaster, 
and other rubbish, so that the steps 
were almost indistinguishable, and we 
rather tumbled than ran down. The 
rail shook in our grasp, and the 
stairs quivered and trembled, whilst 
suspended to the ceiling over our heads 
was a heavy iron tank, which boomed 
and shook in its fastenings, as if striv- 
ing to tear itself free and fall to crush 
us. I think that iron tank, thundering 
above us, was one of the most appalling 
sights of that dreadful morning. 

Well, down the stairs we stumbled 
somehow to the kitchen. The servants, 
who slept in the basement, had already 
fled, leaving, to our joy, the doors open. 
We darted out into the area, up the 
steps, across Queen’s Gate, and did not 
stop till we reached the iron railings 
opposite our house, which inclose the 
gardens of the Natural History Museum. 
The second shock had now ceased: we 
paused for breath, and looked about us. 

What a terrible scene! On our side 
of the road, the furthest from the 
houses, were gathered numbers of 
people, of both sexes, in every sort of 
attire, many in nothing but their 
night-dresses. The cold, which was 
sharp at that early hour of the morn- 
ing, was beginning to make itself felt ; 
and I am thankful to say that, after 
carefully wrapping up my wife and 
taking what was necessary for myself, 
I still had a couple of blankets to 
spare, in which I wrapt two shivering 
ladies beside me. Many people were 
screaming with fright: some ladies 
bad fainted: others were pray- 
ing aloud; and the group of white, 
terror-stricken faces was harrowing to 
see. My wife and I, having already 
had some experience of earthquakes, 
were able to keep our wits about us, 
and did our best to reassure our 


neighbours, telling them there was no 
danger to be feared except from falling 
houses, and that where we were was 
safe enough. 

On looking round I saw that in 
Queen’s Gate most of the chimneys had 
fallen, breaking through the roof be- 
neath them: several of the windows 
were also broken, and in many 
places large pieces of stucco had 
dropped off; otherwise, so far as the 
outside went, the damage seemed less 
than I had expected. One of the towers 
of the Natural History Museum had 
fallen, and the building showed huge 
cracks in many places. The roof of 
the Albert Hall had also collapsed. 
Most of the copings of the houses had 
fallen, giving them a very ragged, un- 
sightly appearance ; indeed, nearly all 
the damage seemed to be confined to 
the upper stories. On looking down 
the road I saw that the whole side- 
wall of the corner house in Onslow 
Gardens had fallen out, bringing part 
of the roof with it : the interior of one 
of the bedrooms was entirely exposed 
to view: a bed had nearly fallen 
through the gap, and the bedding and 
window-curtains hung down outside, 
waving to and froina most melancholy 
manuer. 

A large crowd had now collected, 
and after a time some railings were 
removed, or a gate was opened, and 
many of us gathered on that waste 
plot of land adjacent to the Exhibitior, 
keeping well clear of the Museum, as 
more of it threatened to fall. Many had 
also taken refuge in Stanhope Gardens 
and the neighbour:ng squares. All 
had some tale of terror, some _ hair- 
breadth escape to relate; and on all 
sides there seemed a general impres- 
sion that more shocks were yet to 
come. I was not so much alarmed, 
knowing that the first shock of an 
earthquake is generally the worst ; but 
IT also knew that, in the cracked and 
broken condition of the houses, very 
little more would lay them in ruins. 

After having waited outside about 
an hour, and no more shocks having 
been felt, my wife and I determined 
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to go back, dress, and secure what 
valuables we could. I was also very 
anxious to lay hands on some food, as 
I foresaw difficulties must soon arise 
in that direction. I advised my 
neighbours to do the same, which some 
did. We re-entered by the area, and 
climbed over the rubbish up the back- 
stairs to our bedroom. Everything 
was in dire confusion, but we managed 
to find our clothes, and make a hasty 
toilette : my wife collected all her 
jewels, which, with our money, we 
concealed about our persons. We then 
descended to the kitchen, where I 
found a quantity of bread, cold meat, 
ke., left from the previous day : this, 
with a mug and two other 
things, [ stuffed into a small hand-bag. 
Our servants had clean disappeared 
(and I’ve not seen them since), so we 
left the house to its fate, this time 
taking the precaution to lock the door 
behind us, 


one or 


On rejoining our friends in mis- 
fortune outside, we found 
much the same nervous state. Noone 
knew what to do: they were afraid to 
return to their houses, yet where to go 
they knew not, for all places seemed 
equally unsafe: all were cold and 
hungry, and in the lowest depths of 
despondency. Then a whisper went 
about that the criminal classes were 
already busy: that the roughs were 
robbing houses and people in various 
directions, and the worst forebodings 
were expressed. It was evident that 
the ordinary police force would be 
quite inadequate for our protection, 
and various schemes for mutual de- 
fence were proposed by different 
gentlemen, but somehow nothing was 
settled. About nine o’clock there was 
a report that an encampment was 
being formed in Kensington Gardens, 
and we might be safer there. I confess 
I was very anxious, as we had so 
much jewelry, &c., about us, and 
my wife and I accordingly went up 
Queen’s Gate into the Gardens. On 
reaching the Knightsbridge Road we 
saw asad sight—the Albert Hall in 
flames. The fire is supposed to have 


them in 


been caused by some gas jets, which 
had been burning all night in the 
passages of the building ; and as there 
was no one to see toit, it soon obtained 
complete mastery. The entire building 
has been gutted, and now stands an 
empty blackened shell. Wesaw smoke 
rising from houses in other places, but 
on the whole there appear to have 
been very few fires, doubtless owing to 
the fact of the earthquake occurring in 
the early morning, after the gas had 
mostly been extinguished, and before 
the usual fires had been lighted. 

In Kensington Gardens we found 
thousands of terror-stricken people 
had collected. Numbers of half-clad 
women of every class of society were 
seated about, shivering with cold, and 
striving to soothe their hungry, crying 
children. Their situation was indeed 
most pitiful: no one could comfort 
them, or say where food was to come 
from for all that multitude, and for 
millions more in this vast city. It 
was curious to note how all social 
distinctions had disappeared in the 
common calamity: all had been re- 
duced at one blow to the dead level 
of misery. When danger, cold, and 
hunger attack us, we find ourselves all 
pretty much akin. The most alarming 
rumours spread on all sides. The 
country had suffered worse than 
London: the railways had broken 
down: all agreed that famine was 
staring us in the face. I noticed also 
ominous knots of rough-looking men 
collecting here and there, and their 
ugly looks and conversation seemed to 
forebode ill to their peaceable but 
defenceless neighbours. 

We gradually made our way through 
the crowd to the Serpentine, where we 
sat down to rest. We heard that 
bands of men were already pillaging 
the bakers’ shops and public-houses 
in Bayswater; and, as occasionally 
drunken ruffians reeled past us, or 
threw themselves down beneath the 
trees, we began to fear the worst. 
About this time, ten o’clock, occurred 
another shock, which, although slight, 
was sufficiently alarming: many per- 
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sons shrieked, many women fainted, 
and a lady near us went into strong 
convulsions. The effect produced by 
so many people crying out together 
was most peculiar and pathetic—a 
sort of long, low wail. The dangerous 
classes were rapidly becoming bolder 
by drink and impunity. Already ugly 
rushes were being made amongst that 
flock of terrified, helpless, half-clad 
humanity. Already I heard female 
screams, as some ruffian tore the cloak 
from a lady’s shoulders and appro- 
priated it to his own use, or chucked 
it to his fancy lass; and I saw men, 
in trying to defend helpless women, 
struck down, and brutally kicked and 
ill-treated. Some of the gentlemen 
collected together to arrange some 
scheme for mutual defence ; but there 
were so many different counsels, and 
such a want of some one to take com- 
mand, that I do not think any good 
was done. All were too bewildered, 
and too anxious about their own 
families to combine in any practical 
manner. 

About this time my wife and I 
thought to take a little of the food we 
had with us. I had fetched a cup of 
water from the Serpentine and we 
were about to make our meal, when 
some half-drunken roughs passed near. 
One of them brutally struck my wife, 
and with a hideous oath snatched the 
food from her hand. I sprang up to 
defend her, when I received a violent 
blow on the head from behind, which 
stretched me senseless on the grass. 

When I came to, my wife was 
bathing my head. I had received a 
nasty cut from a stick, had lost a good 
deal of blood, and felt very sick and 
dizzy. She told me that the roughs 
had contented themselves with stealing 
our bag of food, and had then passed 
on. We decided that it would be 
better to return home and stand the 
chance of being buried in the ruins 
than to remain in the Gardens with the 
risk of further outrage and robbery. 
She skilfully bound up my head with 
our handkerchiefs, and with her 

sistance I soon found myself able to 


walk. On our way back we passed a 
very sad sight, the bodies of a poor 
lady and an infant, covered over with 
a shawl: around were a group of 
weeping friends, and at her head sat 
her husband, nearly beside himself 
with grief. She had fled from their 
happy home with him at the first 
shock, but her terror had brought on a 
premature confinement, and, although 
kind ladies about her had rendered 
every assistance they could, her little 
one was born dead, and she herself 
had shortly afterwards expired. I 
have since heard that there were other 
similar cases that day. 

We re-entered our house in safety, 
and bringing down some bedding, pro 
ceeded to take up our quarters in the 
basement, where we have lived ever 
since. Luckily there was a good 
supply of tinned meats, soups, pota- 
toes, rice, &c., in the store cupboard, 
so, as far as food went, we had no 
apprehensions. I was so faint from 
my wound that I was obliged to lie 
down, and slept till about three in the 
afternoon, when I ventured out again 
to see what was going on. Matters 
had been much improved since the 
morning. The police had been aug- 
mented, and some Life Guards were 
patrolling the streets. Police-staves 
had also been issued to several of 
the residents who had returned to 
their homes, so that we mustered a 
very decent force, quite sufficient to 
repel any bands of marauders who 
might come our way. I learned that 
soon after I had been struck down, a 
troop of the Life Guards had come to 
the assistance of the police in the park, 
and had after some fighting dispersed 
the roughs, who had gone off, looting 
shops as they went, in search of less-pro- 
tected neighbourhoods to plunder. There 
had been a tremendous exodus from 
town. Every sort of conveyance had 
been put into requisition to convey 
the panic-stricken multitudes into the 
country—anywhere, no matter where, 
so long as they got clear of the great 
city and its dangers. Extortionate sums 
were paid for vehicles, and, in many 
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instances, after proceeding a short dis- 
tance, the drivers demanded more, or 
turned out their unfortunate fares and 
returned for fresh victims. Thousands 
flocked to the stations; but nearly 
everywhere they found the railways 
had been requisitioned by the Go- 
vernment, who were pouring troops 
into London, and making strenuous 
efforts to bring food up from the mili- 
tary and naval stores and victualling- 
yards. No private messages could be 
received at the telegraph offices, as the 
wires were also occupied by the 
Government, who are receiving reports 
from, and flashing instructions to, 
every part of the kingdom. Those in 
authority appear to have acted with 
wisdom and promptitude. Some of 
the ministers reached Downing Street 
in half an hour after the first shock, 
and nearly all the principal officials 
were at their posts by sixo’clock. The 
Duke of Cambridge and Lord Wolseley 
were amongst the earliest, and it is 
mainly owing to their presence of mind 
and admirable organisation that we 
have been so quickly rescued from a 
most menacing danger. The gallant 
conduct of the Prince of Wales has 
also been much praised. After de- 
spatching the Princess and her children 
by carriage to Windsor, he rode through 
the streets for hours, giving directions 
to the troops and police, encouraging 
those who were clearing away the 
ruins, and doing his utmost by kindly, 
cheery words and plucky demeanour 
to allay the panic. It appears that 
all the available troops in London 
were as soon as possible distributed to 
the most important points, such as 
the Banks, Westminster, Buckingham 
Palace, with instructions to maintain 
order over as large a portion of their 
neighbourhood as they could. The police 
took somewhat longer to get together, 
as the men not on night duty were 
mostly in their homes, and naturally 
looked after the safety of their own 
folk before presenting themselves at 
their stations. The Volunteers have 
all been called out, and have responded 
readily to the call: to them is now 


being intrusted the maintenance of 
order in the City and West End, leav- 
ing the troops free to patrol the more 
remote districts. Still, they are a mere 
handful in comparison with the enor- 
mous population of this city ; and the 
Government have wisely brought up 
every available soldier from Aldershot, 
Woolwich, Chatham, and elsewhere. 
Vast quantities of navy-biscuits and 
other provisions have arrived, and 
have already been distributed. As 
the panic is now greatly abated, and 
the tradesmen are returning to their 
work, we may hope that very soon 
the supply of food will be restored, 
and all further danger from that 
quarter at an end. The principal 
source of anxiety is the East End, 
where many thousands must be thrown 
out of work. Many of the factories, 
being lofty buildings with heavy 
weights inside them, have suffered 
severely, and months must elapse 
before they can all resume work. 
No doubt, socialists and other agi- 
tators will take advantage of the 
opportunity, and do as much mis- 
chief as they can; and though every 
effort will be made to relieve the dis- 
tress which must inevitably prevail, 
serious disturbances are to be feared. 
Troops are to be encamped in Victoria 
Park and other places; and baggage 
waggons, with tents and provisions, 
were proceeding east along the 
Knightsbridge Road all Friday night. 
L hear that many shops were looted in 
Kensington High Street, and that 
much property was destroyed in Not- 
ting Hill and its vicinity. Very few 
private houses were broken into, as 
the police and soldiers dispersed the 
roughs before they had time to turn 
their attention that way. 

On Saturday morning I found my 
wound rather inflamed and painful, 
but, after getting my head dressed, I 
walked as far as Kensington High 
Street. There were plenty of police 
and soldiers about now, and order 
seemed entirely restored. The butchers 
and bakers had re-opened their shops, 
and were doing a thriving trade ; 
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crowds of hungry people were pressing 
to buy, and meat and bread were 
being sold by auction, I saw half-a- 
crown bid for an ordinary loaf, and a 
sovereign for a leg of mutton. Ladies 
and gentlemen were marketing for 
themselves, as the servants had mostly 
disappeared : an earthquake is a great 
social leveller. I also met many re- 
turning to their homes who had yes- 
terday fled in wild panic to the 
country. And a pitiful story they had 
to tell: they had spent all night in the 
fields, half naked and utterly destitute 
of food, and were worn out with cold, 
fatigue, and hunger. Most of them 
had had to walk, fainting and weary, 
all the way back to town, full of fears 
for the state of things which might 
wait them there. Many had been 
molested by gangs of roughs, and 
robbed of every valuable about them. 
And I heard stories of more shameful 
outrage still: things were whispered 
that made one’s blood boil to hear. 

On the whole I do not think 
that the shock was nearly so violent 
as that we experienced at Men- 
tone last February. In every case the 
damage seems almost entirely confined 
to the upper stories, the ground floors 
appearing quite safe and habitable. 
None of the shops, with the exception 
of the provision-dealers, have yet re- 
opened, and business seems at a stand- 
still. The Underground Railway has 
ceased running. Government procla- 
mations have been posted in the 
streets, assuring the people that there 
is no further cause for alarm, and 
earnestly advising them to return to 
their homes and occupations: there 
are also others offering employment at 
clearing away rubbish, &c., to all who 
will apply. 

I was also lucky enough to buy an 
edition of the “ Daily Telegraph ’—a 
very abridged edition of course, and en- 
tively devoted to the earthquake. From 
al. wides come similar accounts of fallen 
houses and panic-stricken people. In 
all the large towns their experiences 
appear to have been very similar to 
ours. Ugly cases of robbery and vio- 





lence have occurred in many parts of 
London, and in the East-end affairs as- 
sumed at one time a most serious aspect; 
but luckily, owing to the prompt action 
of the authorities, the riots were sup- 
pressed before they had time to grow to 
any real head. The suburban districts 
suffered most. Many houses had been 
broken into: many others had been left 
open when their owners fled, and the 
thieves were thus able to help them- 
selves at their own sweet will. In many 
homes everything of value was smashed 
to atoms, in sheer wanton destruction, 
and in some instances the buildings 
were set on fire. The public-houses 
were invariably the first objects of 
attack ; and this was perhaps not un 
fortunate, as numbers speedily made 
themselves helplessly drunk, and lay 
about the roads and fields incapable of 
further mischief. 

The shock appears to have been more 
violent towards the north. Liverpool, 
Glasgow, and Edinburgh have suffered 
very severely. whilst in Paris it was 
but slightly felt. It is surmised that 
Mount Hecla, in Iceland, may have 
something to do with our misfortunes, 
but whether it is in eruption or not 
we have no means of knowing. From 
the country-districts no news has yet 
been received, but of course every 
place has suffered, and the sad total of 
death, distress, and misery is appalling 
to think of. The loss of life in London 
from the earthquake itself appears to 
have been comparatively small. Some 
few were killed in the upper rooms by 
the roofs and chimneys falling in upon 
them : in the narrow streets and alleys 
a good many were struck down by 
falling bricks and tiles, and no doubt 
there are many bodies in the ruins 
which have not yet been discovered ; 
but the total does not seem likely to be 
much over a thousand: the number 
that will die of the panic, exposure, 
and want, although it can never be 
even approximately known, will pro- 
bably exceed that number a hundred 
times told. The cost also will be enor- 
mous. The damage done throughout 
the kingdom must amount to many 
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millions, whilst the loss to trade, 
through the necessary closing of fac- 
tories and its consequent diversion to 
other sources of supply, will be incal- 
culable. In the zenith of prosperity, 
when the joyful nation was celebrating 
the jubilee of its beloved sovereign, it 
has been, as it were in a moment, over- 
whelmed by a calamity from which it 
must take years to recover. 

This morning being Sunday, my wife 
and I went as usual to Dr. Wood's, in 
Courtfield Gardens, but we found the 
church closed, doubts having been ex- 
pressed as to its safety. The good 
doctor had, however, extemporised an 
open-air service in the neighbouring 
garden, which was very largely at- 
tended. It was easy to see from 
the many pale and trembling faces 
round us that the terror of the shock 
had by no means yet subsided. In a 
short but eloquent address Dr. Wood 
strove to reassure his hearers, and 
to set before them the folly of un- 


reasonable terror. “There is a 
legend,” he said, “which relates how 
an angel appeared to Abraham, and 
told him that the city in which he lived 
would be destroyed for its wickedness 
by a pestilence. Then Abraham prayed 
for the city, and the angel appeared 
again to him and promised that he 
would only slay one thousand persons. 
But ten thousand died. Abraham re- 
proached the angel, saying, ‘Did you 
not promise to slay only one thousand? 
Yet there are ten thousand dead.’ Then 
the angel answered: ‘I only slew 
one thousand, Fear killed the rest.’” 

I must now close this letter, which 
has already grown to most formidable 
dimensions, though I have tried to 
confine myself to events which came 
under my own personal observation. 
With kindest regards to Mrs. Maxwell, 
believe me to be, as ever, 


Yours most sincerely, 


GEORGE Rosrvxson. 
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“Wuo wishes to have good silk- 
worms, must put the eggs to hatch 
on Saint Mark’s Day” (April 25th). 
So said the fat bailiff’s wife, as she 
bustled about with her silkworm eggs, 
all neatly done up in little bags. Last 
year the silkworms were most suc- 
cessful, so we determined to try and 
reproduce a small quantity of the 
same, against the advice of all 
knowing folk. Since the malady of 
the worms, which ruined so many 
people in Italy, a perfectly healthy 
breed has been sought for in vain. 
Eggs have been, and are still, imported 
from Japan at an enormous expense ; 
but though healthy, their silk is so 
inferior to the native stock, that 
half a crop of good rose-coloured 
Italian silk pays better than a whole 
one of the light-coloured greenish- 
yellow Japanese. Add to this that 
the latter make much smaller and 
lighter cocoons, and my readers will 
understand how every effort is made 
to procure healthy native worms. 
The Cortona breed is now supposed 
to be the best and freest from disease, 
and as much as forty francs is paid for 
an ounce of eggs. 

Three years ago we tried some 
from Turkestan, which produced most 
enormous silkworms and _ promised 
well until they were as big as one’s 
middle finger, when the creatures all 
got ill in a single night and, to our 
intense disappointment, had to be 
thrown away, after eating a quantity 
of mulberry leaves and taking up our 
time for five weeks. The following year 
we tried a breed from South Carolina 
which did very well for one year, but 
failed utterly the next. Then we had 
various kinds of eggs from Australia, 
but they did not hatch out, owing, I 
believe, to having been kept in ice 
and frozen on the voyage, as the 
empty cocoons shown as samples were 
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very fine. So we resigned ourselves 
to paying a high price for good Cor- 
tona eggs, and trying a small quan- 
tity of our own reproduction of the 
same breed. 

We choose five hundred of the finest 
cocoons. The males are known by 
being smaller than the females, and 
having an indentation or ring round 
the middle. The cocoons were strung 
on coarse thread in festoons, and kept 
in a quiet and cool room until the 
fat, unwieldy, fluffy moths came out. 
These were carefully examined, and 
those with ill-formed wings, or with 
brown or yellow spots upon them, 
were thrown away. Square pieces of 
linen are pinned on to large cane 
trays leaned against the wall,and the 
moths are put upon these. As soon 
as the female begins to lay her eggs 
the male is destroyed, as he flutters 
about and disturbs her, preventing 
her from laying the eggs close one to 
another, and causing her to scatter 
them, and to interfere with the other 
moths. The female dies soon after 
she has finished laying: they live but 
from four to eight days—a short life, 
and not a very merry one, as their 
bodies are so heavy that they can 
hardly fly half the length of a room. 
The cocoons from which the moths 
emerge are of small value, as they eat 
a hole in one end, biting through every 
twist of the silk, so that it cannot be 
reeled, and is only used for fiore— 
that is, the stuffing of ribbed silk, or 
for making inferior damask and floss. 

After remaining spread out in the 
room for several days, the pieces of 
linen, with the eggs firmly attached 
as though they had been glued on, are 
folded up loosely and put into the 
cellar, if it is a dry one, or else kept 
in a cool room to the north, on a slab 
of marble, lest the hot weather should 
bring them prematurely to life. Then 
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the linen is well soaked in a basin of 
red wine, and the eggs delicately 
scraped off with a knife. Consider- 
able care is required not to injure 
them in any way during this process ; 
and red wine is used in preference to 
water, as they say it strengthens the 
eggs. 

We had five ounces of our own re- 
production, and the bailiff had bought 
ten ounces of finest Cortona at forty 
frances an ounce, and fifteen ounces at 
twenty franes. At this villa the old 
custom is still kept up of hatching 
out the eggs, and giving the silk- 
worms, when about ten days old, to 
the countrywomen, who come dressed 
in their best, with a new flat wicker- 
basket and a clean towel to cover 
up the tiny worms and protect them 
from the wind. A sunny warm day 
is always chosen for this, and many 
are the wishes and hopes for the 
future well-being of the silkworms, 
as on them depend the good-wife’s new 
dress, some new linen for the house, 
or a string of small pearls, coveted 
and necessary ornament of every 
well-to-do Tuscan peasant woman. 
The silkworms and the chickens are 
entirely women’s work and women’s 
gain here, though the men pick the 
mulberry leaves and carry them home. 
As the mezzeria or metayer system 
prevails all over Tuscany, half of the 
silk produced goes to the landlord, to 
whom the mulberry trees belong, and 
who finds half the cost of the eggs, 
the peasants giving their labour ; 
and hard work the six weeks of silk- 
worm culture is: asa pretty black-eyed 
Assunta said to me, “Ah, Signora, 
who has silkworms cannot sleep.” 

After the division of eggs has been 
made, according to the mulberry-trees 
on the farm and the number of women 
in the family, the eggs are placed in 
the hatching machine, a square wooden 
box on four legs, with glass sides and 
three tiers of net-work made with 
string, on which are placed small square 
boxes, each holding one ounce of eggs, 
and made of muslin with wooden sides 
The hatching machine has a double 


bottom, the top one of zine, a little 
hollowed so as to hold water: a small 
lamp is placed in the lower one, 
and the heat is regulated by various 
slides and openings in the top of the 
machine, being gradually increased to 
one hundred and five degrees. In about 
forty hours the worms ought to come 
out ; and the eggs having been covered 
with square bits of coarse tulle, on 
which are placed young tender leaves 
of the mulberry, the tiny black crea- 
tures come up through the holes of the 
tulle, leaving their empty shells below, 
and instantly begin to eat. As each leaf 
is covered with worms it is removed 
from the machine and laid on white 
paper in a basket in the warm room, 
care being taken to have separate 
baskets for each family, or one could 
not be sure of giving them their 
proper number of ounces. 

The silkworms are generally born 
in batches, with an interval of six or 
eight hours between each batch. 
This is also carefully noted on slips 
of paper: prima nascita, seconda 
nascita, terza nascita (first hatching, 
second hatching, third hatching), as it 
makes an ever-increasing difference in 
their four sleeps and a considerable 
one in the time they begin to spin, 
sometimes of a week. After the third 
batch the eggs may as well be thrown 
away, as little further good will come 
of them. 

Great cleanliness is necessary to 
keep the silkworms in good health. 
For this, small pieces of coarse 
net are used, cut to the size of the 
baskets, and every morning a piece is 
laid on the top of the worms: fresh 
young leaves sliced fine are strewn 
on the net, and the worms come 
up through the holes to find their 
food, when the piece of net is lifted 
up, the basket cleaned out, dry paper 
laid in, and the net with the worms 
on it returned to the basket. After 
eight days they go to sleep for twenty 
hours, during which time care is taken 
not to disturb them, and no food given 
until they are quite lively and have 
changed their skins. They grow 
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visibly after having thrown off their 
old jackets, and come out lighter 
coloured and very soft-looking. The 
heat of the room is now diminished, 
as in a day or two the peasants will 
come for their worms, and those of 
the villa will have to be changed into 
other rooms, ten of which are devoted 
to the silkworms in spring and to the 
storage of beans and maize in autumn 
and winter. 

We now busied ourselves with 
getting ready the castelli and stoje. 
A castello consists of four upright 
square pillars of wood, about six 
feet high, standing on square feet. 
Holes are punched through them all 
the way up at about eight inches 
apart, and in these holes are fitted 
pegs of wood supporting two poles. 
On these poles are placed the stoje, 
oblong trays or mats, made of canes 
bound together with reeds. They 
are seven feet long by five feet 
wide, and if the silkworms succeed 
well one ounce of eggs will give twelve 
stoje, or trays of worms when they are 
full grown. 

Eight days after their first sleep the 
worms again sleep for twenty-four 
hours, and change their skins for the 
second time. They evidently suffer 
at each change of skin, and some 
worms are always lost. The weakly 
ones do not live through the process, 
and either linger on for a few days 
with a glistening hard skin which is 
too small for them and turns a sort of 
rusty yellow colour, or else die in the 
effort of stripping it off. The change 
is very curious to watch. Waking 
up from his long sleep the worm 
moves his head about in a foolish, 
aimless manner, as though he were 
dazed and not sure of his own identity. 
He then proceeds to rub his mouth 
against the stem of the leaf, or any- 
thing else handy, and works with 
his two front legs at the covering 
or sheath of his eyes and head, which 
comes off in one piece. Then he rests 
and looks about him to survey the 
world out of his uncovered eyes. After 
a time he fixes his feet firmly and 


begins to wriggle his body, when 
gradually the old skin wrinkles and 
he slowly creeps out and leaves it 
like an empty bag behind; and 
now thoroughly exhausted, he lies 
stretched out at full length without 
moving for half an hour or more. 

After the second sleep the worms, 
now about half an inch long, 
are put on the stoje, covered with 
large sheets of paper to prevent them 
from falling through between the 
canes, Fresh sheets are spread over 
them every morning, with holes cut in 
them and strewn with fresh mulberry 
leaves; and every morning the old 
stoje are replaced by clean ones. 
This process is continued until the 
worms have slept three times, when 
they are big enough to use nets. 
These are made exactly the size of the 
stoje, with a cane fixed to each end, so 
that two women can raise the net 
while the others change the stfoje 
underneath. As soon as the nets are 
used paper is no longer put on the 
stoje, as the worms need all the air 
they can get: they are already an inch 
long, and too large to fall through the 
openings between the canes. 

The work now becomes hard, as the 
silkworms eat voraciously and must be 
fed every four hours, night and day. 
The critical time is the fourth and 
last sleep, the big one, as they call 
it. The worms sleep thirty-six hours 
and then come out very large, very 
hungry, and very susceptible to at- 
mospheric changes. A thunder-storm 
may kill them all: a north wind 
stops their eating, and prevents them 
from spinning, which ought to take 
place about eight days after their last 
sleep. During this period several men 
are employed in making scope, loose 
fan-shaped faggots of long heather, 
to put the worms upon to spin their 
cocoons. Any one at all used to silk- 
worms can see directly they want to 
begin to spin, as they become semi- 
transparent, and move about restlessly 
without eating. The women now 
never leave them by day, and put loose 
branches of heather on the stoje by 
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night, or the worms would make their 
cocoons among the leaves. The worms 
which are assetata, or ready to spin, are 
collected on plates and transferred to 
the scope, which are leant against 
chairs, or against a pole put across the 
corner of the room. As fast as these 
are sufficiently covered with worms, 
they are carried off to an empty room 
which has been previously lined with 
stoje. Here they are placed upright 
with clean straw beneath, and news- 
papers falling from the top of the stoje 
next the wall on to the scope, to pre- 
vent the giraloni, or wanderers, from 
crawling up the walls to the ceiling, 
where they make a sort of cobweb of 
their silk, which is thus lost, while 
they remain half worm, half chry- 
salis—of no use to any one. When 
the room is full, or all the worms 
of the first hatching are gone to 
silk, it is called a bosco, or wood, and 
carefully closed. In twenty-four hours 
a noise like heavy rain is heard, 
with now and then the thud of a 
worm who has lost his footing and 
tumbled down. The bosco is left for 
five or seven days and then opened, 
when the heather appears laden with 
beautiful rose or vellow cocoons, 
as thick as plums on a well-cropped 
tree; but if the eggs are diseased 
or the worms have suffered the sight 
is quite different. Hundreds of 
half-corrupted corpses hang in fan- 
tastic attitudes from the slender 
heather twigs: a few good cocoons 
may be there, but most of these are 
stained and spoilt, while the chief part 
are mezz0-bozzoli, or half - cocoons, 
worth very little in the market, and 
very difficult to transport as they col 
lapse with the slightest pressure, Last 
year (1884) however was a fortunate 
one : the cocoons hung thick and clean 
on the heather, and all hands were 
called up to aid in picking. The few 
half-cocoons and faloppe, or very thin 
half-cocoons, were sorted out and put 
aside; and basket after basket of 
beautiful rose-coloured hard cocoons 
were carried down stairs to be sent off 
at midnight to Pescia, the best market 


in the Val d’Arno, where there is a 
large silk-winding factory, employing 
about eight hundred hands, chiefly 
women. 

The peasants came towards dusk, 
each laden with their baskets of 
cocoons, which are carefully weighed 
and then emptied, when the baskets 
are re-weighed and their weight de- 
ducted from that of the silk. Some of 
them had brought over three hun- 
dred pounds of silk, and altogether 
the lot to be sent off weighed fifteen 
hundred pounds. It was a_pic- 
turesque group, gathered round the 
scales. and illumined by the flicker- 
ing light of three or four /ucerne 
(oil-lamps with three spouts). The 
crop this year was abundant, so all 
the faces looked pleased and happy, 
and Sant’ Antonio, the special protec- 
tor of all animals, was plentifully 
blessed. 

The cocoons were packed tight into 
large oblong chests made of thin bars 
of wood, marked with their respective 
weights, and each provided with a 
good padlock. Two of the peasants 
belonging to the estate were ready 
with their two-wheeled carts ; and at 
midnight they started for Pescia, 
twenty-four miles distant, accom- 
panied with many good wishes and 
injunctions to keep their eyes open 
and get a good price for the cocoons ; 
for as the old bailiff said, “ Money 
comes into the house with a lame man, 
but goes out with a postillion.” 

Five days later seventeen hundred 
pounds went to Pescia. The third 
batch only produced three hundred 
pounds, too small a quantity to 
send so far for sale, so they 
went into Florence which was but 
six miles off. The price of the 
first two lots was five francs twenty 
cents a kilogramme, or three pounds : 
of the third only four francs eighty 
cents. 

When any stranger enters a room 
where there are silkworms he is re- 
quested to throw a handful of leaves 
to the worms to keep off the evil eye, 
and the first worm which goes to silk 




















is always put upon a small branch 
of “blessed” olive, to spin its cocoon. 
You will generally, too, see some 
roses stuck along the edge of the 
stoje, as the worms are supposed to 
be fond of the scent. They certainly 
are injured by bad smells, although 
before the malady many of the peasants 
kept their worms in the stables, and 
some even outside the house under the 
hanging shed, which is an essential 
feature in a Tuscan cottage. 

When the malady was at its worst 
many of the landlords became dis- 
couraged, and gave up the cultivation 
of silkworms, selling their mulberry 
leaves instead. There is generally a 
ready sale for these, as in some places 
the trees are touched by frost, while 
in others the worms have succeeded 
beyond all expectation, and so food 
has to be bought for them. The price 
of mulberry leaves varies considerably, 
from one frane a hundred pounds to 
eight francs. But the latter is exces- 
sive, and the silk does not repay the 
outlay. 

There is a breed of silkworms called 
“Trevoltine,” which are hatched out 
three times in the season. ‘The first 
batch are generally fed for a week or 
so on nettles and lettuce, until the mul- 
berry leaves come out. They are kept 
very warm, and hurried on as fast as 
possible, so as to be only five or six 
days between each sleep. They spin 
faster than the others, but their silk is 
very inferior. The eggs are put to 
hatch as soon as laid, and thus three 
crops are obtained in about four 
months. But few landlords will per- 
mit their peasants to have them, as 
the mulberry trees suffer severely by 
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being so repeatedly stripped of their 
leaves, and the silk is not of sufficient 
value to repay this injury. The 
best mulberry trees for silkworms 
are the wild species which give no 
fruit, or the one which produces a 
very small, tasteless, white berry. 
Mulberry trees are held in high estima- 
tion, as the old Tuscan proverb proves : 
“ Whoso cultivates the mulberry tree 
well, cultivates a great treasure in his 
field.” A peasant, too, prides herself 
on being a good bachaia, or worm- 
woman ; and a girl who is supposed to 
have good luck with silkworms is much 
courted and sought after. 

The country folk manage matters in 
a much more primitive and tedious 
way. luey lay the end shoots of the 
mulberry trees on the worms, which 
crawl up the stems to eat the 
leaves; and as soon as these are 
well covered with worms, they are 
delicately picked up and put on a 
plate, if they are to be changed into 
another room, or on to a clean stoja 
if they are to remain on the same 
castello. 

To English readers I shall seem an 
enthusiast about “ those nasty worms,” 
as most people call them. But when 
one lives much among the people, and 
sees what a resource the silkworms are, 
and how many hopes and wishes are 
concentrated upon their welfare, one 
naturally takes an interest in them ; 
and during the six weeks they are 
eating, sleeping, and spinning, the first 
question asked by every one is not 
how are you, but how are the silk- 
worms | 

Janet Ross, 
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WAYFARING IN DAUPHINE. 


Having spent a whole day rather 
lazily at Grenoble, we set forth the 
next morning on the road to Briancgon 
before the August sun had had time 
to burn up the freshness of the air. 
We had quite left the region of rail- 
ways. High mountains appeared 
against the sky far away to the east, 
with white patches of snow in hollows 
near the summits. Thither we were 
going. We dipped down into valleys 
full of the greenness of meadow and 
tree, and rose upon the barer ills to 
dip down into the rich valleys again. 
Crimson-winged grasshoppers fluttered 
swiftly through the air, and their 
music helped to make the earth more 
glad. 

When we came to the small town of 
Vizille it was time to rest, because 
after that there was no stopping place 
before Séchilienne, where we intended 
to pass the night. Having overshot 
the auberge that we wished to find, we 
turned into a certain café restawrant 
that looked fairly promising. We 
were waited upon by a damsel who 
had served an apprenticeship in Paris, 
and whose effervescent humour was 
evidently considered an article to be 
included in the bill, for we were called 
upon to pay eight francs for a meal 
which was not worth half the money. 
A great deal has been said about 
‘honest mountaineers.” My own ex- 
perience has taught me that people, 
whether they live on mountains or in 
valleys, are pretty much what social 
contact has made them. In any 
mountainous district that attracts 
visitors from different countries, we 
may safely conclude that the inhabi- 
tants will show much less of the 
honesty that accompanies simplicity 
than the people of no matter what 
region that has not been made a play- 
ground for those who travel for plea- 
sure. If the Dauphinois is a trifle less 


grasping than the Swiss, it is not 
because he is by nature more honest 
than the other, but because he has 
been brought less into contact with 
the outer world. We could not help 
being frequently struck by the con- 
trast which the knowingness of these 
Dauphinois offered to the charming 
simplicity of the Auvergnats of the 
Limagne and the Velay—districts little 
travelled by the tourist. The absence 
of a national costume in Dauphiné 
helped to sharpen this contrast. 

As we were leaving Vizille we met 
a tourist on a bicycle who appeared 
from his travel-stained garments to 
have come from afar. Pity and 
amusement were in his eye as he 
looked down upon us tramping over 
the hot road in the sun’s glare 
while he rolled so easily over it. 
“You must be indeed behind the 
times,” he seemed to say, “to trudge 
like that when you could spin along 
on wheels.” Perhaps we walkers 
are behind the times, but there 
is more instruction, and there ought 
to be more pleasure, in looking 
at a single field thoroughly than 
in scampering over ten provinces. 
The road now followed the winding 
course of the Romanche, a stream 
mainly fed in summer by the glaciers 
of the High Alps, which joins the 
Drae near Vizille. The country be- 
came once more thoroughly Alpine. 
We passed through a long gorge which 
sometimes widened out into the pro- 
portions of a valley, and sometimes 
was so narrow that it seemed nothing 
but a deep fissure in the mighty rocks. 
Towards evening we came upon the 
village of Séchilienne lying just far 
enough above the bed of the Romanche 
to escape being washed away after the 
first great thaw. The basin in which 
the houses were clustered was shut in 
on all sides by lofty mountains. Having 











chosen our inn and got rid of our packs 
for a while, we took a quiet walk about 
the place; for although the sun had 
long since disappeared over the western 
wall of our basin, and evening was 
already felt in the air, we had some 
two hours yet of daylight. A rough 
lane running up the slope at the back 
of our inn brought us to a Renaissance 
castle with two high battlemented 
towers, far projecting parapets and 
machicolations. The main building 
had been stuccoed over, and other- 
wise adapted to modern taste and 
requirements. In the garden oranges 
and lemons were ripening in the open 
air. The place was quite deserted, 
and we walked about the grounds in 
perfect liberty. The lady who had 
tried to enliven this melancholy valley 
by recalling the past splendour of her 
chateau found the undertaking a ruin- 
ous one, and left the district. There 
the building stands unoccupied year 
after year, for it is no easy matter to 
find people nowadays sufficiently ro- 
mantic to buy or rent a _ castle 
hidden far away in a gorge of the 
Alps. As we wandered higher up 
the hill, the utter silence was broken 
by the splashing of water. Then we 
came upon a water-wheel, covered in 
places with the greenest moss—an old 
wheel that seemed to hang together 
only by force of ancient habit, turning 
slowly, so slowly that one felt a cer- 
tain pity for it, and wished for its own 
sake that it was at rest. The ferns 
and grass and brambles all about 
showed the luxuriant growth with 
which Nature loves to surround decay. 
Higher still was the churchyard, where 
rough wooden crosses made by the 
village carpenter and a few stone slabs 
were barely seen in the thickening 
dusk rising a little above the long 
grass, plantains and nettles. The 
church was in the plain Romanesque 
of the country, with barrel-vaulted 
nave, the sanctuary within the semi- 
circle of the apse, and massive square 
tower with pyramidal spire; but its 
symmetry had been interfered with 
by the addition of a Gothic lateral 
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chapel, which formed one arm of a 
transept. 

The bats were silently beating the 
air in the shadowy lane as we re- 
turned to our inn, A dinner of 
veal cutlets, fowl, eggs, cheese, and 
fruit awaited us. We had begged for 
trout before we left, and were told that 
if the fisherman returned in time, and 
luck had favoured him, we should have 
some. The fisherman had returned 
when we re-entered the cheerful 
auberge, but he had not been lucky. 
He was the father of the landlord and 
had given the narrow cares of the house 
over to his son, devoting himself wholly 
to hunting and fishing, which from his 
youth had been his ruling passion. 
The son was right in speaking of his 
father as Le Grand. He was a man 
who,notwithstanding his seventy years, 
looked capable of seizing a bull by the 
horns and turning him over. His large 
vigorous limbs and ruddy weather- 
beaten face seemed to scoff at the 
shaggy white hair that showed under 
his broad-brimmed hat. And his eye 
was as clear as a child’s, but with the 
keen and piercing look that comes 
from long and patient observation of 
the habits of wild creatures and inces- 
sant battle with their cunning. He 
told us that he was married at 
eighteen, and had been a hunter and 
fisher for fifty-five years. Chamois- 
stalking was his chief delight. 
Chamois, he said, were often seen in 
herds of forty or fifty between Séchi- 
lienne and Briancon, grazing the scant 
pasturage just below the snow-line, in 
places where the hunter could rarely 
reach them with his rifle unless he 
were a fearless climber. Bears and 
wolves, he went on to say, had disap 
peared from the Alps of Dauphiné, 
but the stag was still sometimes to be 
met with. Smaller game was plentiful, 
such as the grey partridge, whose 
feathers turn white in winter, the red 
partridge, the moorcock, and the snipe. 

After dinner we sat outside the inn 
talking with this fine old disciple of 
St. Hubert, and with his wife, an aged 
woman who had spent her half century 
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of married life in rearing children, 
cooking, mending, knitting, and scrub- 
bing—in all the drudgery of the house 
with some of the drudgery of the 
garden and the field probably added. 
She now looked like patriarchal Sarah 
burdened with years ; for she was bent 
and withered by the wintry blasts 
which only seemed to have braced and 
quickened the springs of her husband’s 
vigorous life. The chilliness of the 
night air (although we were still in 
the month of August we were already 
in the autumn of the Alps) was ren- 
dered innocent with little glasses of 
gent. ‘This liquor is made from a 
small and highly aromatic species of 
wormwood that tlourishes at a greater 
altitude than the plant of much coarser 
growth from which absinth is made. 
Like the common wormwood, it pos- 
sesses excellent tonie properties. 

It is pleasanter to recall our ex- 
periences at this inn than at 
others during our tramp through 
Dauphiné. The room we slept in was 
of good size, with beds that had no 
permanent lodgers. There were, of 
course, the diminutive doll’s basins, 
but lad there been no basins we should 
have been equally satisfied, for there 
was a splendid trough in the yard into 
which a mountain spring gushed con- 
tinuously. In the cold clear water, 
on which the morning sun was spark- 
ling, we indulged in ablutions which 
fairly astonished and amused a little 
crowd of villagers who had collected 
near us. 

After breakfast, at which a brace 
of trout figured, we paid our bill 
(thirteen francs), wished Le Grand, 
his son, and the two wives good-bye, 
hoisted our knapsacks, and started 
again. The last house of the village 
was soon hidden by a turn in the 
gorge, whose stupendous walls now 
grew closer together and now widened, 
but the sound of the rushing waters 
of the Romanche was always the same. 
Ashes and acacias, planes, sycamores, 
and walnuts flourished along the road- 
side, and we passed many patches of 
hemp and potatoes. The next cluster of 
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houses was the village of Les Clavaux. 
Here was the smallest chapel we had 
yet seen, and also one of the poorest. 
Had the altar belonged to a chapel-in 
the catacombs during the great perse- 
cutions it could hardly have been more 
bare and simple. There was not a bit 
of carpet on the floor of the sanctuary. 
The tunnel-shaped nave was only a 
few yards long, and there were but 
two benches for all the parishioners 
to sit upon. We saw few people in 
this village, but many goats. At 
Livet, the next village, we broke our 
day’s work, choosing the awberge with 
the most important-looking bush upon 
it for our stopping-place. To our 
eager inquiries respecting the state of 
the larder, an old, and not clean-look- 
ing, woman said she could give us eggs, 
potatoes, cheese, and bread. “ And no 
meat?” ‘Only chamois.” 

Only chamois! Why chamois was 
just what we were most anxious to 
eat, but as the President of the Re- 
public had not yet declared the shoot- 
ing season open in Dauphiné, we had 
not been bold enough to think seri- 
ously on the subject. And here ata 
village inn open to everybody, in 
cluding the garde forestier and the 
gendarme, chamois was offered to us 
apologetically as if it were cat, changed 
into rabbit by culinary sleight of 
hand. We persuaded ourselves that 
the stewed chamois which was pre- 
sently brought to us (and which might 
have been stewed billy-goat, so tough 
was it) was excellent. Poached game 
always seems so much better than any 
other. Another dish prepared by this 
worthy woman may be mentioned, be- 
cause it is characteristic of /a cuisine 
dauphinoise. It is called gratin de 
pommes de terre, and consists of thin 
slices of potato laid upon beaten eggs 
and baked in a four de campagne, that 
is to say, with fire above and below. 
This four de campagne is the simplest 
form of oven that can be imagined. 
A covered earthenware dish is laid 
upon the hearth on a bed of hot wood 
embers and another layer is placed on 
the top of it, 
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Soon after leaving Livet the road 
enters that awful gorge which has 
been well named L’Jnfernet. The 
traveller here feels that he is walking 
on a ledge near the bottom of a cre- 
vasse, the almost vertical sides of which 
are of bare rock, sometimes as 
smooth as the sides of a cone, at 
others jagged and scalloped into 
huge, fantastic, overhanging shapes— 
uncouth prototypes of Gothic gar- 
goyles, or Nature’s vague and con- 
fused impressions of the primal mon- 
sters she brought forth when these 
rocks were clay. In the late spring 
and early summer the snow-water 
foams down the sides of the gorge in 
numberless cataracts, and helps to 
swell the Romanche at the bottom of 
the fissure into a river, that then 
becomes one of the mighty forces of 
Nature, in the presence of which man 
and all his works are nothing but 
straws. Now, as we passed up this 
Gorge of Hell, Nature’s savagery had 
been toned down to mildness by sum- 
mer beauty, but with some loss of 
grandeur. Most of the cascades were 
dried up, or they ran down the rocks 
with murmurous song as of sunny days 
and calm moonlit nights. Only one 
fell down the mountain, roaring and 
shaking its mane likeanangry lion. We 
walked several miles in this gloomy 
gorge without meeting a human being 
or seeing either bird or beast. Earth and 
heaven met above instead of in front 
of us. There was no vapour to soften 
the lines of the rocks where they stood 
out as hard and clear against the blue 
vault as if they had really been drawn 
upon it. An artist who accurately 
reproduced this effect of hardness 
would run the risk of being harshly 
criticised by those who have passed 
their lives in the lowlands and in a 
northern climate. There the skies 
which we are wont to term blue are 
but paleness compared to the intense 
colour of those seen from Alpine gorges 
and valleys. 

At length the narrow valley widened: 
cultivation returned, and with it human 
life. We came upon peasants thresh- 
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ing wheat by means of a stone.roller 
drawn round and round over « bed 
of newly cut corn by an old hwuvse ; 
and met mules laden with forage and 
driven by women or children. Then 
we trudged upon a long straight road, 
so long and so straight that the lines 
of poplars on each side almost met at 
the vanishing point of vision. How 
these Lombardy poplars, which in 
about a century have sprung up all 
over France, have come to be a charac- 
teristic feature of the French land- 
scape! By what singular fatuity have 
the people into whose hands the orna- 
mentation of the country has fallen, 
lavished so much money and care upon 
the cultivation of trees so wearisome 
to the eye except when grouped with 
others of a different growth, and so 
incapable of affording shelter from the 
sun? The long straight roads so fre- 
quent in France are tiresome enough 
to walk upon ; but when they are lined 
with poplars which are also long and 
straight they bring the sense of mono- 
tony to such a fine finish that the 
tramp, even when he is not really 
tired, is often ready to drop from what 
he imagines to be fatigue. The real 
Infernet to us was this valley with 
its arrow-like road lined with trees 
that seemed to have been picked out 
of some great box of Nuremberg toys. 
Nevertheless we reached Le Bourg 
d’Oisans in the early evening, and 
here we ate our last trout. Above 
this point the stream is too cold for 
the fish to live in it. 

Before going to bed we strolled 
through the town. What a queer 
little town it was! Saving such light 
as escaped from the houses, the streets 
were in total darkness. There was 
not even an oil-lamp to help the 
stranger to pick his way over the 
rough pitching. In the gloom, pierced 
here and there by rays of light from 
windows and doorways, people moved 
about noiselessly like bats and con- 
versed in an undertone. The immense 
walls of rock which inclosed the valley 
and darkened the sky both by day and 
by night, appeared to have produced 
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upon them much the same effect as 
that of cathedral vaults where the light 
falls chastened and subdued through 
lattices of darkened glass. 

We should have slept well that 
night, for the inn was new and clean, 
had there not been a colony of ducks 
under our open windows. The cock is 
a bird that has thoroughly earned by 
his indiscretion the malevolent interest 
taken in him by Thomas Carlyle and 
all other light sleepers ; but for down- 
right profligacy in offending the sober 
ear of night by wanton and discordant 
cries the drake or the duck has no 
equal. The cock has usually the good 
sense to wait for the stroke of mid- 
night before he shrieks forth his chal- 
lenge to the morn, and then he takes 
a short nap before he shrieks again ; 
but ducks and drakes put no restraint 
upon their nocturnal revelry. 

Next morning we continued to 
follow the Romanche towards its 
source. High banks had been raised 
on both sides of the stream to keep it 
from flooding the valley, which at one 
time was a lake in winter and a morass 
in summer. All the land gushed with 
streams, and broad beds of rushes 
showed that the marsh had not been 
wholly conquered. It was a pleasant 
walk along this valley, for the early 
sunbeams were bathing themselves in 
the streams and filling the transparent 
water with the sweet light that has 
made many a boy turn his back on 
school and barter away his peace of 
mind for its maddening charm. Over 
the rushes and the watercourses beau- 
tiful dragon-flies—beautiful enough to 
be worthy of their pretty French 
name, demoiselles —darted and hovered, 
their brilliant colours glittering like 
emeralds and amethysts; and from 
little churches nestled far above our 
heads in the hollows of the moun- 
tains, or bravely perched on the 
brink of the precipice, came the 
joyous sound of village bells with every 
breeze that set the rushes whispering 
of summer. We passed another road- 
side oratory and crossed the Romanche. 
Then we left the bright valley and 


were once more imprisoned between 
narrow walls of naked gneiss full of 
metallic veins: there is a gold-mine 
in the neighbourhood formerly worked 
by an English company but now aban- 
doned. As we proceeded, the scenery 
became still more wild and peculiar. 
The road, a superb piece of engineer- 
ing, was carried along a track cut out 
in the side of the precipice and through 
a tunnel quarried in the gneiss. Be- 
yond the tunnel dense foliage filled the 
sombre depths of the ravine to the 
margin of the mad stream that rushed 
furiously down the steep and narrow 
channel. Black shadows lay on the 
rocks and trees except where the sun- 
shine fell in such a flood of light that 
the foliage, rocks, and water touched 
by it seemed to burn with a most 
subtle flame. And over this wonder- 
ful scene floated a light mist which 
blended objects softly together and 
gave to many details the fascination 
of uncertainty. Ferns of exquisite 
beauty, small juniper bushes, and 
flowers, among which a_ beautiful 
species of stonecrop was very con- 
spicuous by its golden bloom, grew upon 
the higher rocks where these offered 
any encouragement to vegetation. 

A turn of the fissure entirely 
changed the view. The gorge sud- 
denly widened into a fertile valley 
where the mountain sides were covered 
with woods, chiefly of beech, birch, 
and ash, or cultivated up to the sky 
line. Every bend in the stream, and 
consequently every bend in the road, 
now revealed the country under a 
fresh aspect, but we never rose high 
enough to get a glimpse of the world 
beyond the stupendous hills and rocks 
which hemmed us in. At Le Frency 
we found a fair inn, where we had for 
lunch a leg of mountain mutton that 
could have been put withcut any diffi- 
culty into an ordinary coat-pocket, 
sardines, an omelette, honey, and 
some cheese very similar to Cheddar. 
From a party of men who came in to 
drink while we were lunching we heard 
for the first time the patois of the 
country which is very like Provengal. 




















There was no place between Le 
Dauphin, a village near Le Frency, 
and La Grave where we could pass the 
night, and we had not yet covered half 
the distance from Le Bourg d’Oisans 
to La Grave. By gradually ascend- 
ing since we left Grenoble we were 
now separated, as it appeared to the 
eye, only by a trifling altitude from 
the wastes of ice and snow which 
cover like an everlasting mantle the 
shoulders of the high Alps. Above 
the escarped and gloomy rocks of 
gneiss which stood as vast and firm as 
buttresses of heaven on our right, lay 
the great glacier of the Mont de Lans 
in its frost-bound sleep of countless 
ages. The edges of the glacier reached 
down the mountain side many hun- 
dreds of feet, not in an even line, but 
jagged and angular like the fringe of 
a stormy cloud. The ice looked so 
near to us that we almost persuaded 
ourselves that we could climb up to it 
in half an hour. The eye is deceived 
by the clear Alpine air : it would have 
been almost a day’s walk to reach the 
ice and return to the road. In the 
darkening blue above the glacier the 
form of the new moon showed clear 
yet faint, and the rays of the setting 
sun darting up the gorge raised a 
quivering blush upon the mountain's 
frozen brow. Rough sledges lying 
useless by the wayside were warnings 
of the terrible winter that was now so 
near at hand, although streams were 
still bounding away towards the valley 
from the melting fringe of the glacier. 
We passed through another tunnel, 
quite dark in the middle on account of 
its curvature, and after climbing a 
rocky height by a winding road, 
reached La Grave just at night-fall. 
The setting moon was now shining 
superbly over the black rocks and ice- 
bound solitudes nearly on the sky line, 
and the glacier lay in the ghostly light 
like the shroud of a-prehistorie world. 

We found a large and rather curious 
inn at La Grave. Originally it must 


have been as poor and wretched an 
auberge as any in the country ; but the 
increased diligence and other traffic 
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between Grenoble and Briancon since 
the construction of the present road, 
and especially the fact that La Grave, 
ever since Dauphiné began to receive 
the attention of the French and 
English Alpine Clubs, has been re- 
garded as one of the most important 
stations in the glacial district, caused 
the old house to put forth protuber- 
ances after the manner of a potato 
that is said to have “grown out.” 
We were almost dazzled by unexpected 
splendour on entering a large dining- 
room and seeing a number of persons 
at table in other garb than that of 
peasants. They were all mountain- 
climbers, but there was not an Eng- 
lishman nor a lady among them. 
The corners of the room were filled 
with alpenstocks and ice-axes. Most 
of these tourists had reached La Grave 
from Saint Christophe and La Berarde 
by crossing the glaciers, and their talk 
was all of crevasses and moraines. In 
the kitchen, in place of the great open 
fire-place, without which no country 
inn possesses the charm that I look for 
in it, was a modern stove with all that 
was needful for boiling and baking. 
Those who wish to see the fowl turning 
on the spit before a broad wood fire, 
and hear it hissing to the accompani- 
ment of the snow or rain beating 
against the window-pane, and the 
moan of the wind in the vast chimney, 
have no time to lose. Even in the 
rural districts of France where homely 
customs change very slowly, the cook- 
ing stove is rapidly ousting the 
maitresse cheminée; and perhaps ten 
years hence a roast fowl that has not 
been baked will be as rarely seen in 
France as the apparition of the little 
red goblin of the Tuileries. 

Although we were simply wayfarers, 
preferring the life and vegetation of 
the valleys to the desolation of snow- 
clad heights, we resolved to climb up 
to one of the glaciers that looked but 
five minutes’ flight of the crow from 
our inn. So we started the next 
morning with our guide, Joseph Pic, 
towards the Meije. We had no need 
of our knapsacks now, for Pie carried 
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one in which the provisions for the 
day were placed. These were a leg of 
mutton (such a leg as would throw an 
English farmer into perhaps a fatal fit 
of laughter), a loaf of bread, a big slice 
of Gruyére, wine, and a flask of brandy. 
The guide also took his piolet, or ice- 
axe. There was some talk of a rope, 
but that was left behind. Before 
ascending we had to descend into the 
valley and cross the Romanche. For 
the first hour or so the ascent was very 
easy. We stopped frequently to pick 
flowers, Those for whom the tlora of 
the Alps has no charms, endure the 
fatigue and face the dangers of moun- 
tain climbing to very little purpose, 
But it is worth while to tire the legs 
and lungs, and even run a little risk 
of breaking one’s neck for the sake of 
the pleasure which these blossoms of 
the high mountains are able to give. 
Our guide told us that the summer 
had been a very bad one for flowers, 
no rain having fallen for nearly four 
months. He was no doubt right, but 
the grass seemed to us to be studded 
with a wonderful variety of blooms. 
When we had left the last tree (the 
mountain ash), below us, those hardy 
shrubs—the rhododendron, the juniper, 
and the whortleberry flourished on the 
almost naked rocks. We picked ripe 
whortleberries above the line where 
the ice still lay in places, although 
fast melting under the August sun. 
The rays seemed to grow hotter as we 
drew nearer to the snow line. 

The hardiest plants were becoming 
sorely perplexed to find a home on the 
gneiss and granite when we reached 
a fairly level spot, where a stream fed 
by the glacier above gushed out of the 
rock. Here we sat down and lunched, 
scraps of paper and egg-shells showing 
that we were not the first to take a meal 
there. As soon as Pic had eaten his 
slice of mutton and hunch of bread, 
and had taken a steady pull at the 
wine and the brandy flask, he was 
eager to resume the journey. We 
would sooner have stayed a little 
longer by the side of the sparkling 
water, but we let him have his way. 


We had to climb carefully now, and 
rest well on our sticks, for the ascent 
was steep and the foothold sometimes 
bad. A slip might have spoiled the 
day’s amusement. We passed a small 
lake, half walled round by high per- 
pendicular rocks, and we looked over 
the precipice into the motionless blue 
water which was so cold that no living 
thing could exist in it, although we 
above it were scorched by the sun. 
A little more climbing brought us to 
one of the refuges which the French 
Alpine Club has so philanthropically 
constructed in various parts of these 
mountains. It was a stone hut, built 
so strongly as to be able to resist the 
fiercest blasts. The door was open to 
anybody. Inside, we found all that 
was needed except food, for passing 
the night almost luxuriously. Along- 
side one wall a deep shelf standing 
about three feet from the ground had 
been fixed, and upon this was a thick 
layer of clean straw. Here was an 
excellent bed large enough for several 
people. The club did not supply 
mattresses, but there were sufficient 
blankets to keep the visitors warm in 
the coldest weather. There was a fire- 
place and a regular batterie de cuisine ; 
even the coffee-mill had not been 
forgotten. There were also thick 
woollen socks and sabots, so that those 
who came in with wet feet were not 
obliged to toast them until they dried. 
Philanthropic thoughtfulness had in- 
deed been carried to the point of 
providing copies of La Vie Parisienne, 
so that the traveller might not suffer 
from ennui. How strange to find this 
message from Babylon awaiting us 
nearly ten thousand feet above the 
sea! We did not stop to read it. 
Although the everlasting ice stretched 
in places far below us, we found 
forget-me-notsand several other flowers 
at this altitude, but the edelweiss we 
looked for in vain. We crossed the 
Glacier du Lac and the Glacier du 
Riteau, Pic going first and cutting 
steps for us with his axe. Both these 


small glaciers being on the mountain 
side are steep, but the most inexperi- 














enced in mountain climbing can cross 
them easily without the aid of a rope 
if their nerves are ordinarily steady. 
Just beyond the Glacier du Rateau 
was a ridge of bare rock separating it 
from the Glacier de la Meije which on 
account of its numerous crevasses 
cannot be crossed without considerable 
risk except by a party roped together. 
From this rocky ridge we had an 
admirable view of the glacier below 
and the peak of the Meije which rose 
on the other side of it. This peak, 
one of the highest in Dauphiné (thir- 
teen thousand and eighty one feet) had 
until 1877 baffled the efforts of ex- 
perienced mountaineers to ascend it. 
It was then conquered by M. Boileau 
de Castelnau accompanied by two 
guides. Since then men of all nations 
have set their foot upon its head ; for 
it is a curious fact in connection with 
mountaineering that no sooner has a 
peak reputed inaccessible been ascended 
than almost every guide in the district 
will volunteer to conduct the tourist to 
its summit. While we were looking 
at the horrid rock, where a life was 
lost the week before our arrival, huge 
blocks of ice broke away under the 
action of the sun’s rays from the solid 
mass and slid down the face of the 
glacier to the valley beneath with a 
mighty roar. We now turned our steps 
towards La Grave, which we reached 
a little before night. 

Next day we were still following 
the channel of the Romanche. After 
skirting a precipice, down the sides 
of which the dusty-looking worm- 
wood grew in such safety as to mock 
at the absinth-drinker, the road took 
us through a tunnel nearly half-a-mile 
long, cut out of the slate and lime- 
stone. We passed some poor cottages, 
outside of which children in skull-caps 
and long frocks almost down to their 
heels—living copies of the children 
seen on medizeval tombs—stood star- 
ing at us with round dark eyes full 
of wonder. We were leaving the 
glaciers, but the Glacier de Tabuchet, 
shining on the heights across the 
valley, looked almost as near to us as 
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the Romanche below. All trees, ex- 
cept a few willows and stunted firs, 
had disappeared from our level, but as 
we went higher the pasturage grew 
richer in flowers. After leaving the 
village of Villard d’Aréne, where we 
met a woman who told us that the 
snow lay there to the depth of twelve 
or fifteen feet from the end of Novem- 
ber till the end of April, a turn of the 
road brought us in sudden view of 
another gorge, running in a straight 
line for several miles, and then ending 
in crags of savage magnificence. The 
ascent became trying, for the heat 
even at this altitude was great, but 
we had our compensation ; we had 
entered that paradise of flowers which 
surrounds the Col du Lautaret. Hither 
botanists come hundreds of miles, for 
nowhere can they find greater happi- 
ness than here. It is scarcely an 
exaggeration to say that the entire 
herbage which covers the mountain’s 
sides consists of plants bearing flowers 
either beautiful or interesting by their 
rarity. Here you as truly walk knee- 
deep in flowers as if you were in the 
ideal land sung of by poets in all ages. 
And the butterflies and the grass- 
hoppers of every colour that flutter 
over this beauty, and the bees that fly 
laden with honey, their bodies yellow 
with pollen, from corolla to corolla 
sipping the little chalices brimming 
with nectar, are so many emblems of 
happiness and bountiful summer. How 
strange to think that in a few weeks 
this paradise would be hushed and 
hidden by the snow, and remain for 
six or seven months as lifeless as the 
glacier ! 

On the top of the Col du Lautaret 
is an hospice, where the indigent travel- 
ler can obtain food and shelter on 
making confession of his poverty, and 
where the traveller who has money 
can get in return for it the best ac- 
commodation that the place affords, 
It is a very plain building with an 
almshouse air about it, and close by 
is the ancient hospice founded by 
Humbert the Second of Dauphiné, now 
used for stabling cows. We stopped 
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at the Col for lunch, and found the 
small dining-room, placed at the dis- 
position of those who pay, already 
occupied. There was a French middle- 
class family there, a provincial family, 
for it included good store of children. 
These people were posting over the 
country as if they were living fifty 
years ago. There was also a fellow- 
tourist, a German from the Black 
Forest, who for the last three weeks 
had been climbing mountains with 
the perseverance of Bruce’s spider. 
The sun had damaged his complexion 
even more than it had our own. He 
gave us a lesson in German frugality. 
While we were eating leg of mutton, 
cheese, and honey (ambrosial honey 
in the comb, made from the flowers 
of Lautaret) and taking frequent 
draughts of wine, he sat smoking 
cigarettes and drinking coffee. His 
first breakfast was enough for him, he 
said, until dinner-time. My comrade 
showed him a déep cut he had received 
on the wrist by a fall near the foot of 
the Meije, whereupon the German ex- 
claimed, “Oh! that’s nothing.” Then, 
after a moment’s reflection, he dived 
a hand into one of his pockets and 
pulled out what appeared to be lard, 
carefully rolled up in a piece of 
bladder. ‘Rub this into it,”’ said he, 
handing the stuff across the table. 
“Tt is prepared on purpose for these 
scratches, and is the best thing in the 
world.” My friend took the grease and 
cautiously anointed his cut with it. 
“ Rub it in,” shouted the man from 
the Black Forest; “rub it in like 
this!” and so saying he rubbed his 
left wrist with his right hand as if it 
were a table-leg and needed polishing. 
This rough but good-natured German 
alsogave us alessonin prudence. He had 
a great number of pockets, and in each 
of them he kept a medical preparation 
or appliance, so that he might be pro- 
vided against every kind of mischance 
that could occur to him, from a snake’s 
bite to a fall over a precipice. He 
soon shouldered his knapsack, took his 
ice-axe in hand, and left us to climb 
another mountain, 


As we left the hospice we experi- 
enced a curious change of temperature. 
Although we were now on the descent 
and the sky was as cloudless as it had 
been for days, the air was several 
degrees cooler on this side of the Col 
than it was on the other. As we de- 
scended, the mountain ash, the fir, and 
the willow reappeared; then came 
patches of potatoes and fine corn- 
fields. The first village we reached after 
Lautaret, one lying in a very rocky 
bottom, showed a change in the archi- 
tecture. A tall and slender church 
tower, surmounted by a cupola, plainly 
spoke of Italian neighbourhood. We 
were drawing near the land of cam- 
After passing the little town 
of Monetier (which lies about midway 
between La Grave and Briangon) we 
saw the central chain of Alps in front 
of us, now purple in the light of sun- 
set. To us the sun had been long 
hidden by the mountains behind us, 


paniles, 


on whose tops the ice and snow 
glittered. As the twilight came on 
a pale rosy light suffused the 


eastern sky, and out of this serenely 
glorious depth the moon shone so 
mildly beautiful that it looked like its 
own reflection on the bosom of some 
calm lake. The aspens shook, the 
outlines of the valley shaded off into 
darkness and uncertainty, the stars 
sparkled over the mountain tops, the 
last glow of sunset sank into the 
deepening blue, and again we were 
tramping by night across the desolate 
land. But we were not sad: the 
thought of the little town from which 
we were still far away, but where we 
hoped to find good cheer and the rest 
that is thrice blest to those who earn 
it by labour, made us gay. So we 
trudged on through the darkness at our 
best pace, and each assured the other 
that he felt as fresh as when he started 
in the morning. When the road began 
to twist and turn like the coils of a ser- 
pent we knew by past experience that 
we were nearing our destination. It was 
then that we began to feel a walk of 
some thirty-five kilométres had not left 
us as fresh as when we started from La 

















Grave. We dropped into the town 
quite unexpectedly, for it was almost 
in darkness. Had we not walked over 
a drawbridge and through a fortified 
gateway, we should still have supposed 
we were in the open country. I have a 
lively recollection of blundering down 
steep and roughly pitched streets just 
light enough to make darkness mourn- 
ful, with curs of low degree yelping 
at our heels, and of finding after much 
trouble the hotel to which we had been 
recommended. It had been spoken of 
as the only one in the place where 
we could possibly sleep and eat. It 
was therefore dispiriting to find on our 
arrival at this promising hostelry that 
every bedroom in the house was already 
occupied. The hostess however had 
not the heart to drive usaway. ‘‘ Come 
in,” she said, “ and I will try to arrange 
the affair.” This she did while we 
were having some supper by persuading 
two lodging-house keepers to give us 
the rooms of two absent officers of the 
garrison. Two girls carrying candles led 
us in different directions to our quarters 
through the dark and silent streets. 
We entered doorways that were never 
closed, and climbed old staircases that 
were never washed, and stopped at 
doorson which an ordinary visiting-card 
was nailed for the assistance of callers. 
On mine was the name of an infantry 
captain who was safely out of town, and 
I slept very comfortably in his bed 
without disturbance of any kind. 
But my friend had a little adventure. 
When he had just blown out his candle 
and settled himself for the night, 
heavy boots were heard coming up the 
stairs : presently the door was shaken 
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violently but, though old, it was much 
stronger than the doors that are put 
into houses nowadays. By and by the 
shaking stopped, the footsteps re- 
treated, and then there arose a noise 
from below stairs like the wmutiled 
tumult of lost spirits. The mistake 
was no doubt being explained to the 
complete dissatisfaction of the rightful 
occupier of the room. 

The impression left upon the mind 
by Briancon is that of a very little 
town inside a great fort. It is sur- 
rounded by three walls, and is accounted 
one of the strongest places in France. 
It not only appears impregnable, but 
also unapproachable by a hostile force, 
in consequence of the cross-fire from 
the forts which have been constructed 
on all the surrounding heights. The 
stupendous system of fortified works of 
which Briancon is the nucleus blocks 
the road to any army advancing from 
Italy into France by the neighbouring 
pass of Mount Genévre. The town 
stands four thousand three hundred 
and thirty-four feet above the sea— 
seven hundred and sixty-three feet 
higher than the loftiest peak of Snow- 
don, and for several months in the year 
it lies in the midst of deep snow. 

We spent half a day strolling about 
this curious little town and admiring 
from its highest ramparts the Alpine 
grandeur of the scene above and 
below us. A few hours later we had 
crossed the Pass of Mount Genévre and 
were descending towards the plains of 
Italy. Our wayfaring in Dauphiné may 
therefore be said to have ended at 
Briangon. 


THREE 


Every year something is accom- 
plished in our studies of old times: 
every year something is recovered from 
oblivion, But it is not often so import- 
ant an addition is made to the remains 
of Elizabethan literature as the two 
plays lately discovered by Mr. Macrae 
in one of Thomas Hearne’s volumes 
of miscellaneous collections in the 
Bodleian Library. It was known that 
these two plays—*“ The Pilgrimage to 
Parnassus,” and a continuation called 
“The Return from Parnassus ’’—had 


been composed ; for they are mentioned 
in the prologue to a play, also called 
“The Return from Parnassus,” with the 
alternative name “The Scourge of 
Simony ”—a play twice printed in the 
age that produced it and several times 
since ; but it was generally supposed 


they had perished. Happily, Mr. 
Macrae has discovered them, and, 
what is more, has made them acces- 
sible for everybody in a carefully- 
printed volume. 

For the future, what 
hitherto known as “ The Return from 
Parnassus” must be described as 
Part II. ; and Mr. Macrae’s “ Return” 
must be described as Part I. Thus 
we have now a Parnassian trilogy : 
“ The Pilgrimage,” andthe “ Return’ 
in two parts. 

Fortunately for the Elizabethan stu- 
dent, the dates of the two new plays 
can be as accurately ascertained as the 
date of the old one has already been. 
Both the earlier plays, as also the last 
one, were acted at St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, at Christmas—‘“ The Pil- 
grimage”’ at Christmas 1598, the first 
part of “The Return” in 1599. The 
second part, it will be remembered, 
was acted at the same place at the 
same season in 1601. All three plays, 
there can be little doubt, are the work 
of one author. But the author, unfor- 


has been 


’ 
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tunately, has not yet been identified. 
Presumably, though not certainly, he 
was a member of the college where his 
plays were performed. A passage in 
the prologue to the first part of “ The 
Return” seems distinctly to connect 
him with Cheshire. It seems also 
to state that his dramatic success 
(which is declared again in the pro- 
logue to the second part) had in some 
way interfered with his becoming a 
Bachelor of Arts, and that he had 
been fain 


‘ To take his course to Germany 
Ere he could get a silly, poor degree.” 


All the three plays show an inti- 
mate acquaintance with the literature 
of the time, and a growing familiarity 
with the bitterness of a literary man’s 
position, if not indeed a personal ex- 
perience of it. And certainly they 
bring clearly before us a man of wit 
and humour, and no mean dramatic 
skill, especially if his probable age is 
considered. But it has not yet been 
possible to identify him, though with 
the new facts furnished by Mr. 
Macrae’s discoveries, it may be hoped 
this will presently be done. John 
Day, a well-known play-wright, a 
colleague of Haughton and Hath- 
way and Chettle and Decker and 
Wentworth Smith, the sole author 
of ‘Peregrinatio Scholastica, or, 
Learning’s Pilgrimage,’ has been 
suggested ; but, not to dwell on other 
objections, Day was certainly a writer 
for the stage in or before 1593, and 
therefore was not likely to be a Cam- 
bridge undergraduate in 1598. Per- 
haps some vigorous German explorer 
may be good enough to unearth 
the name of an Englishman who left 
Cambridge and took a German degree 
some time in the year 1599. For the 
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present, at any rate, this question is 
unsettled. 

Putting now on one side all such 
matters, which after all, though in- 
teresting, are of minor importance— 
for our main consideration concerns 
the gift, not the giver—concerns the 
value of what is said rather than the 
person who says it—let us now see 
what the plays themselves have to 
offer us in the way of history, or 
literary excellence, or criticism of life ; 
that is, as pictures of their age, or as 
works of art and of wisdom. 

Though evidently written by one 
who was well at home in London, and 
especially at the London theatres, 
these plays take us into an old college 
hall in the midst of Elizabethan Cam- 
bridge. We see the University laying 
aside its severer studies and indulg- 
ing in its Christmas recreations. The 
passion for the drama, that just at this 
time (at the close of the sixteenth 
century) was at its height in Eng- 
land, prevailed in the cloisters as 
well as in the town. No wonder that 
amongst the more distinguished dram- 
atists of the day were many foster- 
children of Oxferd and Cambridge. 
Delight in some sort of drama had 
long been a national characteristic. 
But all through the sixteenth century, 
from the time the revival of learning 
affected England, this delight had 
heen quickened and increased. Though 
it is assuredly a grave mistake to 
speak of our drama as of classical 
origin, yet it is undoubtedly true 
that it was shaped and developed by 
classical influence. The keen dramatic 
instinct of the time readily recognised 
the superiorities of Plautus and 
Terence, and modified its expression 
accordingly. And naturally this was 
particularly the case at the Universi- 
ties, which of course shared with the 
nation at large in that dramatic in- 
stinct. Moreover, it was felt in that 
period of new-born adoration of the 
classics, as we are beginning to feel 
now, that an invaluable help to the 
study of the classical masterpieces was 
some sort of representation of them. 


Such representation satisfied both the 
dramatic instinct and also the classical 
enthusiasm. Probably no attempt was 
made, such as is now made, at archzo- 
logical exactness at a time of such 
scanty antiquarian scholarship. But 
we may believe that the various pieces 
were rendered with sympathetic 
energy and intelligence. Possibly, 
as Mr. Mullinger remarks in his 
history of the University of Cam- 
bridge, the precepts of John 
Sturm, of Strasburg, did much to 
authorise and encourage this practice. 
Certainly, about the middle of the 
century it was well established. “A 
statute of Queens’ College of the year 
1546,” to again quote Mr. Mullinger, 
“directs that any student refusing to 
take part in the acting of a comedy or 
tragedy in the college and absenting 
himself from the performance contrary 
to the injunctions of the President 
shall be expelled from the society.” 
But the ancient plays were imitated as 
well as acted; and often, no doubt, 
much local and much party feeling 
would find its way into these modern 
plays. Towards the close of the six- 
teenth century, and in the beginning of 
the seventeenth, original plays became 
common ; and sometimes these plays 
were written in English, or partly in 
English, in spite of the frowns of the 
authorities and of a royal prohibitory 
letter in the second year of King 
James. The latest performance of 
the kind seems to have taken place 
in the hall of Pembroke College in 
1747, when and where was acted a 
comedy called “ A Trip to Cambridge, 
or the Grateful Fair,” by Mr. Chris- 
topher Smart, who has lately been 
revived by Mr. Browning as one of 
the persons of importance with whom 
it has pleased him to parley. 

In the catalogue of these University 
dramas, the Parnassus plays have a 
high, if not the highest, place. They 
were written in the palmiest days of 
the University drama, and they are a 
worthy product of those days. 

Their theme is the intellectual life, 
the life of scholarship and culture, its 
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nobleness and its impracticability ; 
how desirable it is, and how for the 
sake of it much is to be borne and to 
be forborne. But, on the other hand, 
how unfavourable are ordinary circum- 
stances ; how impossible it is for the 
aspirant after such a life to find the 
means of living it ; how, lest he should 
starve, he is compelled to desist from 
the attempt and to devote himself to 
the vulgar business of making some 
sort of income. 

“The Pilgrimage” introduces to us 
two youthful eager spirits just setting 
forth in search of learning—just start- 
ing for Parnassus. These are the 
heroes, or central figures, of the tri- 
logy that is now before us, and 
significantly named Philomusus 
Studioso. The father of the former, 
who is called Consiliodorus, is, in 
the opening scene, just dismissing his 
son and his nephew on their journey. 
He expresses his fear that, as 


are 
and 


““My winged soul 


< Ras 
gaol, 


gins scorn this slimy 
(an odd Platonistic phrase for the bx dy, 
“this muddy vesture of decay” as 
Shakespeare calls it) he may not witness 
their return; but he hopes that, after 
they have bathed their lips in Helicon 
and washed their tongue in Aganippe’s 
well, the gift of poetry may be secured 
by them, and they may ravish the 
world with their strains, and in 
triumph and delight may lead the high 
life of the poet. And though poets do 
not make pecuniary fortunes, yet they 
have their reward. 

‘Though I foreknew that gold runs to the 

boor, 
I'll be a scholar though I live but poor,” 


he cries with a fine enthusiasm that is 
not lost on his ardent hearers. Then 
he warns them of dangers by the 
way; of the unthriftiness that makes 
poor scholars yet pocrer, of the sloth 
that besets so many, of frivolity and 
self-indulgence, of specious false 
teachers. And so he bids them step 
forward. 


‘* Happy I wish may be your pilgrimage ! 
J J q I 


lig 


Joyful may you return from that fair hill, 


And make the valleys hear with admiration 

Those songs which your refined tongue shall 

sing. 

3ut what, do I prolong my studious speech 

Hind’ring the forward hastening of your 

steps / 

Go, happily with a swift swallow’s wing 

To Helicon fair, that pure and happy 

spring ! 

Return triumphant with your laurel boughs ; 

With Pheebus’ trees deck your deserving 

brows ! 

Haste, haste with speed unto that loving 

well! 

So take from me a loving long farewell.” 

The route by which they proceed is 
that of the old Trivium. Supposed 
to know already something of Gram- 
mar, they pass first into Logie land, 
and press gaily forward, full of heart 
and hope, never dreaming of failure or 
of disappointment. Their first tempter 
meets them in the shape of one Madido, 
a votary of the wine-cup, compared 
with whose contents Helicon is but 
* puddled water :”’ one who cares not to 
travel Parnassus-wards because there 
is scarce a good tavern or ale-house on 
that road. 

‘*This Parnassus and Helicon,” he declares, 
‘*are but the fables of the poets. There is no 
true Parnassus but the third loft in a wine 
tavern ; no true Helicon but a cup of brown 
bastard. Will you travel quickly to Par- 
nassus? Do but carry your dry feet into some 
dry tavern, and straight the drawer will bid 
you go into the Half-moon or the Rose—that 
is into Parnassus. Then call fora cup of pure 
Helicon, and he will bring you a cup of pure 
hippocras that will make you speak leaping 
lines and dancing periods. Why, give me but 
a quart of burnt sack by me, and if I do not 
with a penniworth of candles make a better 
poem than Kinsader’s ‘Satires,’ Lodge’s 
‘Fig for Momus,’ Bastard’s ‘ Epigrams,’ 
Leichfield’s ‘Trimming of Nash,’ I'll give 
my head to any good fellow to make a memento 
mori of !” 


Philomusus is for a while nearly 
carried away by this gospel of the 
pint-pot ; but presently he realises its 
falsehood with his friend’s help, and 
when he sees the gross debauchery, 
‘the beastly bezoling,” the soul-drown- 
ing, in which it duly ends. So again 
they proceed, and find themselves now 
in the land of Rhetoric, a fair land 
that it is delightful to traverse ; for 
the pilgrims have interims and spaces 
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“ Let 


of pleasure and joy. 
tongues” cries Studioso, 


idle 


** Let idle tongues talk of our tedious way ; 
I never saw a more delicious earth, 
A smoother pathway or a sweeter air, 
Than here is in this land of Rhetoric. 
Hark how the birds delight the moving air, 
With pretty tuneful notes and artless lays ! 
Hark shrill Don Cicero, how sweet he 

sings ! 

See how the groves wonder at his sweet 
note, 

And listen unto their sweet nightingale !” 


But such a respite cannot last long. 
There encounters them a fresh seduc- 
tion in the person of Stupido, the re- 
presentative of the growing Puritanism 
of the day, one who has come to look 
upon learning as mere vanity. Better 
let men study the Mar-prelate tracts, he 
says, and the Geneva Catechism. To 
such an effect has his uncle instructed 
him—a good man “ that never wore cap 
nor surplice in his life, nor any such 
popish ornament.” “Study not,” so 
had this sagacious relative counselled 
him, “those vain arts of Rhetoric, 
Poetry, and Philosophy ; there is no 
edifying knowledge in them.” “ They 
are,” Stupido adds, “ more vain than 
a pair of organs or a morris dance! 
If you will be good men indeed, go no 
further in this way. Follow no longer 
these profane arts that are the rags 
and parings of learning.” What, 
asks Philomusus, 

“ Are then the arts foolish, profane, and vain, 

That gotten are with study, toil, and 


7” 


pain ! 


Yes, mere vanity, it seems, in the 
eyes of a “zealous professor.” And 
Stupido would fain lead the pilgrims 
aside to “hear a good man exercise” 
—to “sit under” some Puritan fana- 
tic. Thus goodness and learning are 
presented as antagonistic—as if one 
or other must be sought after ex- 
clusively, and not both together. A 
dire alternative indeed. Studioso is 
half minded to listen to this ignorant 
religionist. But happily Philomusus 
now repays the service he had himself 
lately received, and in turn rescues 
Studioso from a creed so narrow-minded 


and narrow-hearted, so justly and 
wholly offensive to all true friends of 
the higher life. 

And so on once more towards their 
Mountain. But soon a new danger 
confronts them. The inevitable thought 
arises whether it would not be well to 
yield themselves to self-indulgence and 
enjoyment—whether in the language 
of one of our greatest poets, who, too, 
went on a like pilgrimage, it were 

** not better done, as others use, 

To sport with Amaryllis in the shade, 

Or with the tangles of Newra’s hair,” 
—whether, to vary other of Milton’s 
words, it were not good to embrace 
delights and scorn laborious days. 
This sore allurement takes the form 
of one Amoretto, an ardent voluptuary, 
whose favourite scripture is the “ Ars 
Amoris.” The youthful nature is 
unwholesomely stirred by the picture 
he draws of the pleasures within so 
easy reach. 
‘Indeed this land hath a wanton 

nymph 
That knows always all sportful dalliance. 


many 


Why should you vainly spend your bloom- 


ing age 
In sad dull plodding on philosophers, 
Which was ordained for wanton merri- 
ments ?” 


And he derides the idea of looking 

beyond the present hour. He sings 

the old song with its familiar refrain : 

‘** Crop you the joys of youth while that you 
may ; 

Sorrow and grief will come another day.” 
For a while the pilgrims surrender 
themselves to this doctrine of enerva- 
tien and sloth. But fortunately they 
soon find such dissipation ‘‘sourly 
sweet”—that if it yields honey yet it 
straight doth sting; and having 

‘nigh made shipwreck of their youth, 
And nipt the blossoms of their budding 
spring,” 
they have strength to recall their 
great purpose, and again proceed. 
They now reach the land of Philo- 
sophy. As they pass along, Studioso 
from his recent experience would speak 
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of Poetry disparagingly ; but Philo- 
musus eloquently points out that if 
Poetry degrades and corrupts, it is 
because of the reader’s own grossness 
of mind and thought—that even the 
freest-spoken writers of verse may be 
perused with moral impunity by those 
that are pure of heart. 
**O do not wrong this music of the soul, 

The fairest child that e’er the soul brought 

forth ! 


Nor think Catullus, Ovid, Martial 
Do teach a chaste mind lewder luxuries. 


But who reads poets with a chaster min 

Shall ne’er infected be by poetry. 

However, it is certain that they feel 
more keenly the hardships of their 
travel after their late evil relaxation. 
3ut their perils are not yet exhausted. 
They now meet Ingenioso, who has 
turned his back on the famous Hill 
and urges them to follow his example. 
He is sick of philosophy ; and moreover 
he has been credibly informed that 
Parnassus is “out of silver pitifully 
pitifully "—that it offers its pilgrims 
nothing better than starvation for all 
their pains. 

**T talked with a friend of mine that lately 
gave his horse a bottle of hay at the bottom 
of the hill, who told me that Apollo had sent 
to Pluto to borrow twenty nobles to pay his 
commons ; he added further that he met 
coming down from the hill a company of 
ragged vicars and forlorn schoolmasters who 
as they walked scratched theirunthrifty elbows, 
and often put their hands into their unpeopled 
pockets, that had not heen possessed with faces 
this many a day.” 

But this tempter’s counsels they 
bravely resist. He tells them nothing 
new. They were aware that in choos- 
ing a life of learning they were not to 
expect great wealth—that riches flowed 
in other directions. 

Pu. ‘‘ Though I 

possess the gold, 

Yet my intended pilgrimage I'll hold.’ 

Sr. ‘* Within Parnassus dwells all sweet 

content, 
Nor care I for these excrements of earth.’ 


fore-knew that dolts 


They press Ingenioso to join them. 
But in him the sacred fire, if ever it 
was really kindled, is now quenched. 
He is a disappointed author, in whose 


portrayal the writer has clearly had in 
his mind the bitter outcry of Thomas 
Nash, the well-known Elizabethan 
wit, in his “Supplication of Piers 
Penniless to the Devil.” He is the 
literary man of the Elizabethan age 
—of an age when a public on whose 
support an author could depend did 
not yet exist; and when, therefore, 
unless he took to writing for the stage, 
his only hope, if his private means 
were scanty, lay in private patronage, 
in winning the ear and opening the 
purse of some Mexcenas. On the whole, 
this was a miserable and a demoral- 
ising state of things for men of letters, 
though now and then no doubt might 
be found a patron worthy of the rap- 
turous language which it was the 
necessary custom of the day to employ 
in dedications, a patron truly appre- 
ciative and readily munificent. Inge- 
nioso had discovered that the fine 
gentlemen, the “satin suits,” as he 
calls them, set much more by a “ foggy 
faleoner” than a “witty scholar.” 
The carrier (he specially mentions the 
famous Hobson—Milton’s Hobson) and 
the cobbler could make and bequeath 
fortunes : the author’s fate was starva- 
tion, and his children “must be fain 
to be kept by the parish.” So he scoffs 
at the idea of joining the Parnassus 
Pilgrims: ‘“ What, I travel to Par- 
nassus ? Why, I have burnt my books, 
splitted my pen, rent my papers, and 
curst the cozening hearts that brought 
me up to no better fortune.” 

And so the buoyant youths, unde- 
pressed by his gloom, press forward 
alone, exulting in the now immediate 
nearness of their destination. And 
anon they arrive at the foot of the 
Hill. Four years have passed since 
they started: so that their journey 
corresponds to the ordinary course of 
study for a Bachelor’s degree. At the 
close of the Pilgrimage we see them 
resting with high delight by the 
Muses’ Springs,” jubilant and san- 
guine. 

The second Play of the trilogy tells 
us the sequel. It is, so to speak, the 


fourth volume of the novel. Generally, 
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as we all know, novels conclude with 
the third volume, at whose close we 
see the hero and heroine triumphant, 
their desires attained, and about to 
live content and happy for ever. But 
sometimes, it may be, the prize so long 
coveted turns out of less value than 
was fancied. Do we not read of some 
who had their desires granted, but into 
whose souls was sent leanness? What, 
if, after all, the Promised Land, whose 
image has sustained us through weary 
travellings, should prove as barren as 
the wilderness itself? Alas for our 
bright-spirited pilgrims when the fair 
radiant form of Hope vanishes, and in 
her place they behold the hard sombre 
features of Reality! Bitter disappoint- 
ment awaits Studioso and Philomusus. 
Not that the land is not lovely, but 
even in it one must have something to 
live on, and they have nothing. One 


cannot subsist on delightful prospects 
or the music of falling waters, and 
when we next see them they are pale 
and emaciated ; and, sad to say, are 
already bethinking them that they 


must flee from this land of their 
aspirations and their efforts, with 
what speed they may, if they would 
fain keep body and soul together. 
After a few days in the Land of 
Promise to make for the wilderness 
again—verily this is a tragical result, 
though treated in a lighter manner by 
our poet. For is there indeed a more 
tragical spectacle than such a shatter- 
ing of the ideal life nobly conceived 
and nobly sought after? Just as the 
worshipper has after much grief and 
pain reached the shrine of his deity, 
and is kindling the incense, his golden 
god changes into clay and tumbles to 
pieces ; or the walls of the temple crack 
and yawn and collapse ; or the pilgrims 
find the expense of his liturgy too 
great for their resources! Alas for 
Philomusus and Studioso! They must 
leave their so hardly-won Paradise. 


** Pu. Adieu, Parnassus! I must pack away. 
Sr. Fountains, farewell, where beauteous 
nymphs do play. 
Pu. In Helicon no more I'll dip my quill. 
Sr. Tl sing no more upon Parnassus’ hill.” 


At this point by some confusion in 
the allegory—it is said, and I think 
rightly, no allegory is quite free from 
confusion—Ingeniosoagain meets them, 
destitute and thriftless as ever, once 
more patron-hunting. And we have a 
ridiculous scene in which is represented 
an interview between a Great Man and 
his literary client—a scene that makes 
one wonder how like in some ways was 
Elizabethan London to the Imperial 
Rome of Juvenal. Then comes in 
another scapegrace, one Luxurioso. 
And all four persons—Philomusus, 
Studioso, Ingenioso, Luxurioso—agree 
to quit together the land they love, 
but in which they cannot afford to 
dwell. 

Outside those divine precincts they 
pursue the art of living, or rather of 
starving, and manage for a while to 
struggle on in various ways. Philo- 
musus gets a situation as sexton, 
and is shown in a black frieze coat, 
carrying keys and a spade, “ dig well 
and ring well” his instructions. But 
soon, after some comic experiences, he 
is summarily dismissed for negligence. 
In the days of his predecessor, he is 
told by the Warden: “The chancell 
was kept in order, the church swept, 
and the boards rubbed that thou 
mightest have seen your face in them, 
and for my part I never used other 
looking-glass.” But, for him, he 
does nothing in this line: he does 
not even ring the bells, nor whip the 
dogs out of the church. So a pass- 
port, a permit to traverse the country, 
is handed him, and he is sent to the 
right-about. Studioso turns private- 
tutor in a not very congenial family. 
He is to have the same food as the 
household servants, to wait at meals, 
to work all harvest-time, to make a 
proper obeisance to his pupil when- 
ever he gives him a lesson, never 
to flog him when he cannot say his 
lesson—a peculiar hardship to an 
Elizabethan teacher, in whose eyes 
teaching and breeching were as inti- 
mately associated in reason as in 
rhyme ; and to receive for his wages 
five marks a year and some cast-off 
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garments such as a ploughman would 
scarce accept. He has a lively time 
of it with young Hopeful, and is at last 
abruptly cashiered because he would 
not suffer one of the “blue coats to 
perch above” him “at the latter 


dinner.” So the Pilgrims do not fare 
much better outside the Parnassian 


borders than within them. Luxurioso 
takes to writing ballads, which his 
boy sings at markets and fairs; but 
the pecuniary results are anything but 
satisfactory. 

The main interest in the Second Play 
attaches rather to Ingenioso, who, as 
was said above, represents the contem- 
porary man of letters ; and in several 
scenes his relations with one Gullio, an 
arrant fool and impostor, who poses as 
a literary patron, are portrayed with 
much vivacity. Gullio gives Ingenioso 
an order for some love-verses, to be 
written “in two or three diverse veins, 
in Chaucer’s, Gower’s, and Spenser's 
and Mr. Shakspeare’s,” that he may 
make his choice. This creature illus- 
trates the Elizabethan age in several 
ways ; but our attention is specially 
drawn to him by the fact that he is 
an ardent, if not an_ intelligent, 
admirer of “ Mr. Shakspeare.” “ We 
shall have nothing but pure Shak- 
speare and shreds of poetry that he 
hath gathered at the theatres,” says 
Ingenioso as the fop is seen approach- 
ing. In the sketch of him may be 
recognised certain reminiscences of 
Marston’s Satires, published a few 
months before the play we are consider- 
ing was acted—of Duceus in the third 
Satire, and of Luseus in the ninth of 
“The Scourge of Villany.” Thus of 
Luscus we are told that from his lips 


** doth flow 
Naught but pure Juliet and Romeo.” 


The two works with which Gullio is 
acquainted, to judge by his quotations, 
are “ Romeo and Juliet” and “ Venus 
and Adonis,” or at least the first two 
stanzas of “Venus and Adonis.” 
“Oh! sweet Mr. Shakspeare!” he 
cries; “I'll have his picture in my 


study at the court.” This adoration 


is no doubt a sign of Shakspeare’s 
popularity, though the adoration of a 
Gullio may not be a very desirable pos- 
session. Probably the author did not 
mean to pay compliments. He wrote 
as a University man, with strong pre- 
judices in favour of classical models 
and dramas that were constructed in 
accordance with them, and with a cor- 
respondingly strong suspicion of the 
popular drama, and of a writer who had 
not been bred at Cambridge or Oxford. 
The passage, or passages, in which 
the Shakspeare-bitten Gullio appears 
should be read in connexion with the 
well-known scene in the Second Part 
of ‘‘ The Return ” (Act tv., Scene iii.) 
when Burbage and Kemp exalt 
Shakspeare’s fame at the expense of 
the collegians. 


‘*Few of the University pen plays well,” 
says Kemp; ‘‘ they smell too much of that 
writer Ovid, and that writer Metamorphosis, 
and talk too much of Proserpina and Jupiter. 
Why, here’s our fellow Shakspeare puts them 
all down, ay and Ben Jonson too.” 

It has often been noticed that nearly 
all our early dramatists were Univer- 
sity men, Shakspeare being the notable 
exception. Thus Marlow was of 
Corpus Christi College, Cambridge : 
Green and Nash and Ben Jonson, of 
St. John’s: Day, of Caius: Marston 
and Peel and Massinger belonged to 
Oxford. Both Universities can claim 
Lily and Chapman. 

There is another point worthy of 
notice in one of the interviews of 
Ingenioso with Gullio. Just after the 
latter has been quoting freely from 
“Romeo and Juliet,” the former says 
aside : “ Mark! Romeo and Juliet! O 
monstrous theft! I think he will run 
through a whole book of Samuel 
Daniel’s.” This seems to mean that 
Daniel had helped himself so liberally 
from the stores of Shakspeare that to 
run through one of his books was as 
good as going to Shakspeare’s own 
pages. Or what does it mean? “ Well- 


languaged” Daniel has been so highly 
esteemed by many a lover of poetry 
from his own time down to that of 
Wordsworth and to our own day that 














no derogation of his honour is to be 
lightly allowed. But in the Second 
Part of “The Return’’ (Act. I., Scene 
ii.) Judicio formally warns him against 
making too free with the writings of 
his neighbours. 
** Sweet honey-dropping Daniel doth wage 
War with the proudest big Italian 
That melts his heart in sugared sonneting.” ! 
** Only let him more sparingly make use 
Of others’ wit, and use his own the more, 
That well may scorn base imitation.”’ 


In the “Complaint of Rosamund,” 
as has been noticed before now by the 
commentators, occur many lines and 
phrases that recall Shakspeare. For 
example, 


*‘And nought-respecting death (the last of 


pains) 
Placed his pale colours (th’ ensign of his 
might) 


Upon his new-got spoil before his right.” 
‘Ah! how methinks I see Death dallying 


To entertain itself in Love’s sweet place ; 
Decayed roses of discolour’d cheeks 

Do yet retain dear notes of former grace, 
And ugly Death sits fair within her face.’ 


, 


It is beyond doubt that these verses 
were either suggested by certain words 
in “ Romeo and Juliet,” or suggested 
them ; and the question has been, 
which alternative was the fact? Now 
the newly-discovered play which we 
have now before us furnishes valuable 
evidence in this matter. It clearly 
informs us that by some at least in 
his own day it was Daniel who was 
believed to be the borrower. And to 
decide this question contributes to the 
decision of the date at or by which 
“Romeo and Juliet” was written. 
Daniel’s “ Rosamund” was first pub- 
lished in 1592; therefore “‘ Romeo and 
Juliet,” in some shape or other, cannot 
be later than that year—unless, indeed, 
those Shakspearian echoes are heard 
for the first time in the second edition 
of “ Rosamund,” which was published 
two years afterwards, and does, it 
is said, differ considerably from the 
first edition. In this latter case 
1 That is, is as’ effective a sonneteer as 
Petrarch himself. See his Sonnets to Delia. 
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‘Romeo and Juliet’”’ cannot be later 
than 1594. 

As might be expected, Ingenioso 
gets little or nothing out of his ridi- 
culous patron. Their relations become 
all the more irritable because Gullio 
sets up for a critic, and pretends 
to revise the other’s compositions. 
To ask for bread and to receive criti- 
cism—that is surely beyond any 
author’s endurance. And other diffi- 
culties arise. So in no long time 
patron and client quarrel violently ; 
and the client liberates his soul thus: 

** What, you whoreson tintinnabulum, thou 
that are the scorn of all good wits, the ague of 
all soldiers, that never spokest witty things 
but out of a play, never heardest the report of 
a gun without trembling, why, Monsieur 
Mingo, is your ass’s head grown proud with 
scratching ? Thinkest thou a man of art can 
endure thy base usage?” 


To which Gullio rejoins :— 


‘** Terence, thou art a gentleman of thy word : 


familiaritas parit contemptum. Sirrah, Alex- 


ander did never strive with any but kings, and 
Gullio will fight with none but gallants. Fare- 
well, base peasant,,and thank God thy fathers 
were no gentlemen ; else thou shouldest not 
live an hour longer. Base, base, base peasant, 
peasant! So hares may pull dead lions by 
the beard.” 


The best of friends must part, it is 
said : so, happily, must the worst. 

Thus the four comrades, Philomusus, 
Studioso, Luxurioso, and Ingenioso, 
are all once more thrown upon the 
world, penniless and forlorn. Luxu- 
rioso resolves to drink himself blind, 
and to throw himself upon the parish. 
The others wrap themselves in their 
virtue, as best they may, and would 
fain cherish the belief that learning is 
after all a commodity of price, though 
the world values it not. Ingenioso 
determines somehow or other to make 
his wit maintain him. 


‘« The press shall keep me from base beggary.” 


Studioso and Philomusus will hasten 
to Rome or Rheims—will turn Papists, 
to “mend their state” ; for perverts 
were eagerly welcomed and made much 
of at that time, as often since; and 
by such a course at least a comfort- 
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able subsistence was, they hoped, to 
be secured. 

And so the play ends, in gloom and 
misery, the actual facts permitting no 
other conclusion. 


** Inc. If scholars’ wants would end with our 
short scene, 
Then should our little scene end more 
content ; 
Srup. But scholars still must live in dis- 
content. 
What reason then our scene should 
end content ? 
Put, Till then our acts some happier for- 
tune see, 
We'll banish from our stage all mirth 
and glee. 
Inc. Whatever scholars 


Stup. discontented be 
Pui. Let none but them 
ALL. give us a plaudite.” 


The Second Part of “The Return,” 
as will be remembered, develops what 
we have shown to be the theme 
of the First. We see the poor 
scholars (who have thought better or 


worse of it, and not gone over to 
Rome) in the midst of fresh dis- 
comfitures and distresses, till at last 
Ingenioso betakes himself to the Isle 
of Dogs—goes to the dogs in a double 
sense—and Philomusus and Studioso 
adopt a shepherd’s life. 

With such lively illustrations as 
“The Pilgrimage ” and “ The Return ” 
furnish, it would be interesting to 
study more particularly the position 
of authors in the Elizabethan age, and 
to verify the melancholy story that 
the dramatist lays before us. But 
space fails ; and I will only add that 
I trust enough has been said to show 
that these newly-discovered plays have 
great value not only as excellent 
specimens of the University drama 
and as vividly depicting the Eliza- 
bethan man of letters, but also for 
their wit and humour and bright 
intelligence. 

Joun W. Hates. 


TO FIDELIA. 


(Horace, Odes, iii. 23.) 


Sweet Child of Nature, simple Fidelia ! 
Greet still the rising Moon in her infancy, 
With palms upturned: with gifts of incense, 
Cates of the time, and a greedy porkling, 


Approach the Gods. 


No breath of the South, for thee, 


Shall blast the vintage, blight the ripe husbandry : 
No plague-spot e’er infect the nurslings, 
Under the stress of the laden Autumn. 
Rich kine be they that wander on Algidus, 
"Neath holm and ilex, all in the drift of snows, 
Or browse on Alba’s wealthy pastures : 
These, the pontifical axe awaiteth, 
And they may tinge it royally! Not for thee, 
Such two-year-olds’ unseemly redundancy ! 
Contented are thy lowly gods, if 
Rosemary blend with the tender myrtle. 
Where guileless hands have kindled the altar-flame, 
—Not more the grace, though costly the offering,— 
Their holy grain, and crackling salt-cake, 
Stifle the piques of the shy Penates. 


J. D. WIL tams. 
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It seems best to begin the story of 
the boy Eugenius at the moment of 
his first introduction to my dear old 
friend Oliver Roundel. 

Oliver was fond of shows, and hav- 
ing nothing to do on a fine warm even- 
ing of summer he walked out with his 
hands in his pockets to look at a fire. 
There was a great crowd in the street ; 
and Noll, who hated other peoples’ 
elbows, remained on the outskirts. 
He was not quite easy, until he had 
learned that there was nobody in the 
burning house; but then with his 
broad back against the palings of the 
square he gave himself up to quiet 
contemplation of closely-packed black 
humanity and the mighty leaping 
flaunting fire beyond. Suddenly there 
was a panic, a cry that the engines 
were coming, a great movement of the 
crowd where movement had seemed 
impossible, a hoarse roar and a shrill 
cry, and something flew over the heads 
of the crowd and struck the peaceful 
Oliver full in the ample waistcoat. 
Instinctively he clasped the bundle to 
him, and withdrawing himself a little 
further from the throng he found that 
it was a baby—a baby with an un- 
usually large head. It was the un- 
usually large head which had struck 
the good gentleman so shrewd a 
blow. 

[ need hardly say that Mr. 
Roundel’s first object was to find 
the previous owner of the baby ; but 
the crowd melted away as the fire 
sank into blackness, and left Noll 
standing there with the baby and with 
two impressions. The one impression 
was of the bulk of the infant’s head 
(he could still feel the blow): the 
other was that, at the moment when 
the precious parcel was hurtling 
through the air, he had seen a white 
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wild face flash in the common dark- 
ness of the crowd. The more Noll 
thought of this face, the more sure 
was he that it was the face of the 
parcel’s mother. He sought this face 
everywhere, as the people flowed away 
by different channels, but he sought it 
in vain. 

And now a portentous thing hap- 
pened. So far the baby had behaved 
beautifully. Deprived of breath 
perhaps by its rapid flight through 
air, stunned by collision with my 
portly friend, or meditating some pro- 
found scientific theory, it had been 
passive in its protector’s arm, and 
silent. But now a cry came from this 
intrusive infant, and Mr. Roundel 
looked about him in alarm. Not too 
well acquainted with the habits of the 
species, he was holding the infant in 
one arm with its tender face unduly 
pressed against his broadcloth ; when 
from that hidden countenance arose 
the cry, which to the startled ears of 
Oliver seemed to fill the city. He 
looked around him in alarm: the 
place was almost empty: only a 
policeman and an experienced matron 
were near at hand. 

“Rabbit the man!” said the 
matron to the policeman. ‘“ What- 
ever is he doing with a sucking 
child ?”’ 

“Good heavens!” cried Oliver, 
holding the infant from him and 
gazing at it with new wonder and 
alarm. 

“ How did you come into possession 
of that infant ?’’ asked the policeman, 
fixing the eye of professional suspicion 
on my friend. 

“What am I to do with it?” asked 
Oliver helplessly. 

“Take him to his mother,” said the 
matron. 

“ But it hasn’t got a mother, 
Noll. 


’ said 


F 
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“He must have had a mother,” 
said she with feminine love of argu- 
ment. 

“T think I had better take him 
up,” said the policeman, eyeing the 
baby sternly. ‘‘He’s stopping the 
way: he’s a creating a disturbance : 
he’s using the most audacious language 
to a constable in the performance of 
his dooty.” 

The baby was certainly making a 
dreadful noise; and, though Mr. 
Roundel patted it on the head and 
said “ Cootsey, cootsey,’’ which he had 
always understood to have a soothing 
effect upon the young, the process was 
of no avail. 

Noll would not for a moment con- 
sent that the baby should be taken up 
by the police. It seemed to him un- 
fair that a man should begin his life 
by being taken up. To the matron he 
lent a more willing ear ; and, when he 
had explained to her satisfaction his 
possession of the embarrassing parcel, 
she was kind enough to point out 
where a superior sort of infants’ 
hubble-bubble might be bought, and 
to give him a list of rival foods which 
might be tried upon the tender babe. 
She even superintended the first ex- 
perimental meal in the parlour behind 
a neighbouring shop, and sent Noll 
home in a cab with the infant sleeping 
peacefully on his arm. 

Oliver Roundel, good simple soul, 
thought that he had but taken in a 
helpless lodger for a night or two. 
He pictured the mother seeking her 
babe at least as eagerly as he was 
seeking the mother. He advertised 
and awaited with confidence the answer 
to his advertisement: he employed a 
detective and expected a romantic 
discovery; and all the while he 
perambulated the streets, as he loved 
to do, regarding with his large honest 
gaze the faces of the passing crowd. 
And at last he almost grasped success. 
Turning placidly from the contempla- 
tion of Mr. Attenborough’s window in 
the Strand, he found himself close to 
the face which he had seen wild and 
white in the crowd. The face was 
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no longer wild but it was still white. 
With a gasp like that of a large fish, 
Noll put forth his hand and arrested 
the owner of the face. ‘“ Here you 
are,” said he ; and then in a moment 
he added, “You are my baby’s 
mother !” The white face went quickly 
backward, while alarm leapt into it ; 
but Noll pressed forward zealously. 
“Don’t attempt to deny,” he said, 
“ that you are my baby’s mother.” 

“You are mad,” stammered 
other : “let me go.” 

“The sound of the voice amazed 
Oliver Roundel. His eyes fell of 
themselves from the face to the feet 
of the speaker: there was a watch- 
chain and then trousers : it was a man. 
Noll saw that there was a mistake 
somewhere: he felt that he owed an 
apology, and began to explain his pos- 
session of an unclaimed infant. As 
he spoke, signs of new intelligence 
twitched in the white face opposite. 
“Yes, yes, I see, I see,” said the 
nervous gentleman: “I threw the 
baby.” 

“Then,” cried Oliver open-mouthed, 
“then you are the mother.” 

“Certainly not! No, no, no, no! 
I had the infant from one, who had 
it from another, who had it from a 
third—” 

“ What ?” 
credulous. 

“Tt was chucked,” said the stranger, 
“along the top of the crowd from one 
to another, and so it came to me, and 
I chucked it to a fat man outside the 
crowd,” 

“That must have been me,” said 
Oliver Roundel, surveying his waist- 
coast thoughtfully. “ But then,” he 
added presently, ‘where was the 
mother ?”’ 

“Flat, for all that I know,” said 
the white-faced man: “there was an 
ugly rush,” 

“ Poor dear, poor dear!” said Noll 
after a minute. ‘Women should 
not take their babies into crowds.” 

“Very likely not—excuse me—I’m 
in a hurry—important affair.” He 
tried to slip past Mr. Roundel, but by 


the 


? 


interrupted Noll, in- 
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this time a new idea had come to that 
sensible gentleman. He firmly took 
hold of a button of the stranger’s coat 
and said, “It seems to me that you 
have a prior claim to the baby: you 
had it first.” 

“TI waive it,” cried the stranger, 
and jerking his coat-button from 
Noll’s fingers he disappeared from the 
street with incredible agility. 


II. 


AFTER his adventure with the white- 
faced stranger in the Strand, my 
friend Oliver grasped the truth that 
the baby, whom he had regarded as a 
passing acquaintance, might remain 
with him a life-long boarder. Mr. 
Roundel’s establishment in Albien 
Street consisted of his own man, Mr. 
Biffen, who knew all his ways, and of 
two women, a cook and a housemaid. 
The two maids, under the fatherly 
eye of Mr. Biffen, made many but 
kindly experiments on the young 
Eugenius. Oliver called the boy 
“ Eugenius ” because he had been born 
to him, as it were, by a splendid birth 
of fire. And so he began to look on 
Eugenius as a real possession; and, 
though he still advertised at intervals, 
and made inquiries now and then at 
the Private Inquiry Office, he began 
to look out for a permanent nurse for 
a permanent baby. 

It was a fine sight to see the good 
Mr. Roundel receiving nurses. He 
was cotirteous and kind, but very par- 
ticular; and more solemn than at any 
previous hour of his career. He was 
solemn as if he were choosing a prime- 
minister or a cook—and indeed he was 
very particular about his food and 
about the shade of politics which he 
preferred. There was always a very 
fine moderation about Oliver Roundel. 
Nurse after nurse passed before his 
kind judicial eyes and did not content 
him. He preached patience to him- 
self, and at last he was satisfied. One 
morning there came to him a young 
woman, self-possessed and quiet, and 
giving the name of Hannah Marsden. 


When I asked Oliver why he had ac- 
cepted this young woman as nurse for 
his baby, he began to look for his 
reasons, and startled me by finding no 
better one than that she had no cha- 
racter. Hannah had not been in ser- 
vice before: there was nobody to 
whom she could refer: she had no 
relations nor friends. Oliver had 
liked her looks: she had wished to 
come ; and there she was _ installed 
with her box, very neat and quiet, 
and taking excellent care of the baby. 
It was no affair of mine: my friend 
was satisfied; and I was obliged to 
confess that the nurse looked good. 

Eugenius was an extraordinary in- 
fant. He refused to grow fat. Divers 
foods, all extensively advertised, were 
tried upon him; and at last a patient 
ass was found by the devoted Biffen. 
Even the ass was comparatively in- 
effective. The baby would not grow 
up to his head. There was the head, 
impressive, excessive, a great fact ; 
but Eugenius would not grow up to it. 
Hannah Marsden watched him day 
after day, and was made anxious by this 
want of proportion. At last she found 
her opportunity, and directed Mr. 
Roundel’s attention to the baby’s head 
‘** Dear, dear,” said Oliver, “‘ what’s to 
be done. Can’t you keep it down in 
some way ¢” 

Hannah Marsden shook her own 
smooth head in answer. She was 
very respectful, but she knew what 
she wanted ; and before the end of the 
interview it was settled that a great 
doctor, a weighty authority, should sit 
on the baby’s head. 

Noll was now seriously uneasy 
about the extraordinary head. He 
could not make up his mind if its 
great size were due to intellect or to 
water on the brain ; and he decided at 
once that the very highest authority 
should answer the question. The very 
highest authority came on the ap- 
pointed day, and looked long at the 
young patient. And after much thought 
he said that the abnormal develop- 
ment might be the effect of any one of 
three causes. Thus, in consideration 
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of the sum of two guineas, he added 
one more doubt to the doubts of Mr. 
Oliver Roundel. 

Hannah Marsden, who had _ been 
pressing her hands together while the 
learned physician spoke, asked 
modestly if the decision of the ques- 
tion of cause involved any change in 
the baby’s treatment ; and being as- 
sured that it involved none, she asked 
again if the decision might not be left 
to time. A light broke in upon Oliver 
Roundel. It was clear to him, and to 
the learned physician also, that the 
boy Eugenius would show in due time 
if he were wiser or only more aqueous 
than his fellows. Oliver pointed out 
to the doctor that this was a very 
sensible woman, and that she went far 
to confirm his theory of the practical 
sagacity of the socalled weaker 
sex. He beamed on Hannah with new 
approval, 

And soon all doubts were removed. 
The baby began to take notice—to 
take so much notice, and at so early an 
age, that it was clear that the brain 
was in proportion to the noble skull. 
He was no dimpled infant, gurgling 
and smiling at the ceiling like a fat 
bishop in eestasy. He looked critically 
on the world, or lay thinking like a 
bottle-fed Galileo ; and when he began 
to crawl he crawled slowly, but with 
perseverance after fresh knowledge. 
Hannah was grieved because he never 
cried ; and, if he ever lamented with- 
out tears, he seemed to lament the 
necessary limits of knowledge. The 
unknowable is very close around us 
when we explore upon all fours. 
Eugenius did not walk early: he had 
a fatal tendency to turn over on to his 
abnormal head. But yet he grew per- 
ceptibly, though he could not grow up 
to his head. He grew, and at last he 
walked on two legs; and, crawling or 
walking, he showed plainly enough 
that he was an infant of surprising 
intelligence. 

I must not delay with the surpris- 
ing baby. The surprising baby be- 
came a surprising child, Easily 
contented with food, he was always 


hungry for information. His nurse, 
who soon showed that she had enjoyed 
a good education, answered ten thou- 
sand questions, and saw him still a-gape 
like an unfledged sparrow. And soon 
there came a trying time for the easy 
Oliver Roundel. He could not go out 
of his bedroom in the morning but he 
found that stick of a boy arrayed in a 
blue-checked pinafore, and awaiting 
information. The worst of it was that 
he asked the wrong questions. Noll 
was considered a person of much mis- 
cellaneous information ; but he could 
not tell the inquiring child why fire 
burned, or what the poker was made 
of ; and, on the other hand, Eugenius 
cared not a jot for Alfred and his cakes, 
or Tell and his apple. 

Eugenius grew rapidly, and the re- 
markable head seemed daily farther 
from the ground. He became more 
and more like a cocoanut on the top 
of a stick, and for the world I would 
not have taken him to a regatta or a 
race-meeting, for playful persons prac- 
tising at knock ’em downs might have 
made a very natural mistake. It 
seemed as if Nature had got hold of a 
wrong idea of the child growing up to 
his head. Of course I saw but little of 
the perplexing infant ; but I saw clearly 
enough that Oliver Roundel, whom I 
met almost daily at the club, was be 
coming more and more uneasy about 
his charge. At last my friend con- 
sulted me about sending him to school, 
and I think that I fixed his purpose by 
using that well-worn statement that 
school was the place to knock the non- 
sense out of a fellow. Oliver started 
at the word “knock.” He thought, 
probably, that a knock might break 
Eugenius ; but at last, after anxious 
conversations with me, and more and 
more anxious consultations with 
Hannah Marsden, he determined to 
send the boy to school. 

I was present by chance when the 
amazing child departed for school. He 
wore a broad white collar, which had 
no shoulders to rest upon; and he 
showed not a trace of emotion. Noll 
was nervous and eager to get the part- 
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ing over: he stood patting the boy on 
the backbone. Hannah Marsden was 
very quiet, but very pale. I felt sure 
that she was fond of her strange 
charge ; but even at that moment she 
did not forget the conventional atti- 
tude of a nurse. She did not even put 
out a hand to Eugenius; and it was 
clear that Eugenius never even thought 
of kissing her. As the cab rolled 
away, she turned whiter still, and 
Noll without a word fetched a glass of 
water and an old-fashioned bottle of 
smelling-salts. “A good soul!” he 
said to me, as she walked quietly 
away—‘‘a good devoted woman. May 
heaven reward her!” I observed that 
his eyes were suffused with tears as he 
spoke. 


III. 


ScHoo. seemed to be not unsuccess- 
ful. The half-yearly reports praised 
the boy’s propriety and regularity, but 
made no mention of abnormal talent. 
Eugenius, on his side, said simply that 
the teachers were stupid and did not 
teach him anything which was worth 
knowing. He made no complaints of 
bullying, about which his guardian had 
been very anxious: he seemed to 
realise with an effort that there were 
other boys in the school. He went 
back term after term without repin- 
ing ; and Noll tried to be content, and 
to persuade himself that his charge 
would end by being like other people. 
What pains are taken by careful elders 
that the young should be all of one 
pattern! I knew from the first that 
Eugenius would make vain all efforts 
to mould him to the common shape. 
Who could mould an ash-plant? How 
could he be like other boys—he who 
cared neither to eat nor to play? He 
did enough school-work to escape cen- 
sure, and he spent all his leisure-time 
and all his ample pocket-money on 
books, from which he learned the his- 
tory of a piece of chalk and the 
reason of the presence of lead in 
pencils. 

Though Oliver could not prevent the 
recurrence of anxious thoughts, he was 


fairly content with his boy until he 
was seventeen years old. Then he 
suspected a change in the strange 
youth and his anxiety grew with his 
suspicion. One evening in the holi- 
days I missed my friend from his usual 
place in the club dining-room, and 
early the next day I went to his 
house that I might learn the cause of 
his absence. I found him in some dis- 
order. He told me that Eugenius, for 
whom on each afternoon of the holi- 
days a comfortable tea was prepared, 
had asked him on the previous day t> 
stay at home and share his unpretend- 
ing meal. The good man had been 
delighted: his sanguine soul had seen 
the end of the boy’s unnatural reserve : 
he had given up his dinner without a 
sigh. During the meal he had exerted 
himself to be agreeable, and at the end 
he had said with effusion that he had 
enjoyed a rare pleasure. “I am glad 
too,” the boy had said, and Mr. Roundel 
had glowed: “Iam glad too, for it is 
not good for man to eat alone.” 

“Eh?” said Oliver. 

“A cheerful companion,” said the 
boy, “is good for the digestion. His 
talk should be quietly agreeable and 
requiring no mental effort in his audi- 
tor. I hope that you will join me 
often.” 

Noll had promised to join him often, 
but he had promised without enthu- 
siasm. “What manner of boy is 
this?”” he asked me rather sadly, 
“who regards me as a sort of pep- 
sine?” 

I could not give him much comfort. 
I suggested that the youth was becom- 
ing self-conscious and was turning his 
scientific scrutiny upon himself. ‘ He 
is considering what is good for him,” 
I said. 

“T have tried to do my duty by 
him,” said Noll sadly. 

Only a few days later, Noll, descend- 
ing comfortably to breakfast, found the 
muflin-dish empty. He is very fond 
of muflins and not fond of practical 
jokes. Was it possible that Eugenius 
had been joking? A flash of hope 
visited the good gentleman : he looked 
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eagerly at the youth, but he saw no 
glimmer of humour: only he saw, or 
fancied that he saw, an unusual 
unctuousness. Eugenius wore an air 
almost sleek, as of a lean cat who 
had come unexpectedly on cream. In 
answer to his guardian’s mute appeal 


he said that he had eaten the 
muffins. 

“ All?”’ said Oliver, not without 
pathos. 


The boy nodded. “I owed it to 
myself,” he said: “I had to redress 
the balance. Yesterday I went up 
stairs for my book instead of sending 
Hannah. I felt that I had over- 
exercised my altruism; and so I rose 


early this morning and ate the 
muffins.” 
When Noll told me of this inci- 


dent, he was still disturbed by it. “TI 
did not grudge him the muffins,” he 
said: “I only hoped they'd plump 
him ont a bit; but it didn’t seem 
right to me.” I explained that the 
youth had been taking a scientific view 
of morality and had been translating 
his conclusions into practice. I was 
struck by the admirably logical and 
practical mind of Eugenius ; but Oliver 
was not satisfied. “It’s uncommonly 
like old-fashioned selfishness,” he said ; 
and he added after a minute, ‘ Selfish- 
ness is a nag that don’t want exercis- 
ing: he’s always in condition.” 

I showed Noll that a society of which 
every member was always sacrificing 
himself or herself to some other mem- 
ber would be an absurdity. The good 
man heard me with admiration. He 
was good enough to say that I spoke 
with cleverness. But, when all was 
said, he shook his head once more and 
said that for his part he saw small 
chance of our world being brought to 
a standstill by people passionately 
sacrificing themselves in a circle. 

No long time passed before a new 
departure of the extraordinary youth 
brought greater trouble to my poor 
friend. Eugenius arrived at a decision 
on his own career, and stated crisply 
to Oliver that he would go no more to 
school. Oliver showed an uncommon 


warmth. He spoke with simple force 
and homely illustration as he advo- 
cated the old fashions and the old 
landmarks, the obedience of children, 
and the due authority of elders. Euge- 
nius, after listening with admirable 
patience, said merely that he had made 
up his mind to go no more to school, 
because he knew that he could learn 
more at home. 

“ But how do I know that?” asked 
Noll, passing his handkerchief across 
his brow. ‘ You must remember that 
I am responsible—that I have made 
myself responsible for you.” 

“It was very foolish,” said Eugenius. 

“What!” cried Noll. “Oh, my 
boy!” 

“Thoughtless philanthropy,” said 
the boy, “is the parent of mischief. 
By adopting a baby you encourage 
improvident marriages, and the growth 
of population in a community already 
overcrowded.” 

“ Where did you learn such things?” 
asked Noll of the ceiling. He received 
no answer, and presently, warmed by a 
novel indignation, he turned upon 
Eugenius, and said, “It is hardly 
your place to blame me.” 

“Why not?” said the boy impar- 
tially. “One should not let one’s 
private interests blind one to what is 
wrong in conduct. The woman who 
easily places a baby in comfort is 
naturally tempted e 

* Boy,” cried Noll with horror, “are 





30y,” 
you speaking of your mother?” 

“TI am speaking of the abstract 
woman.” 

“ And she was your mother!” cried 
Noll inspired. “ You are—you must 
be the abstract infant! Heavens! 
have I adopted an isosceles triangle ! 
Suppose that I had hung you on the 
knocker of the Foundling Hospital ?” 

“That institution,” said Eugenius, 
“is open in a less degree to the charge 
which I have brought against yourself.” 

“Then I suppose that I ought to 
have left you to starve upon the 
pavement ?” 


“ Very probably. However,” added 


Eugenius, after a pause, “I am here, 



















and now the important thing is that I 
should justify my presence, however 
irregular. I wish to know as much as 
it is possible for me to learn.” 

“My poor boy,” said Noll, with a 
groan, ‘“‘my poor boy!” And he went 
out and shut the door behind him. 


lV. 

Otrver Rovnpex told himself that 
he must be firm. Here was a great 
opportunity for the exhibition of firm- 
ness. ‘* Hang it,” said Noll, “ but the 
boy shall go back to school!” He 
walked about, wagging his fist and 
nodding his head and pressing his lips 
together, as amiable stout gentlemen 
will who are making up their minds 
not to give way an inch. He told 
himself that now was the time for the 
putting down of his foot, and yet, 
when all the noddings and waggings 
and pressings were done, Eugenius did 
not go back to school. The fact is, 
that Hannah Marsden begged him off : 
Noll could not refuse the pleading of 
her pale face. 

“Oh, sir!” said Hannah, who had 
been waiting for Mr. Roundel inside 
the front door, ‘you must not send 
Master Eugenius hack to school.” 

“So he says,” said Noll, with an 
uneasy laugh. 

“ Oh, sir, does he know?” 

Noll looked at Hannah with sur- 
prise. She had grown older, as indeed 
is common ; but she looked older than 
she was, and there was now a degree 
of anxiety in her face which surprised 
Noll. 

*“ Does he know what?” he asked. 

** How ill he is,” said she. 

“Ill! My goodness! Is it the 
head? No! Then what is it? My 
good woman, my dear good woman, 
you alarm me very much. What 
is it?” 

“ Oh, sir, he’s drying up!” 

“Good heavens!” cried Noll. “I 
never heard of such a thing. Drying 
up? This must be seen to.” 

On the very next morning Noll sent 
for Dr. Tom Slatterly, who was a rising 
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man. Dr. Tom came, bright as a frosty 
morning, and punched the patient 
Eugenius all over. Then he pressed 
hands and slapped backs all round, 
and prophesied with an encouraging 
laugh that “we” should be all right 
in no time. Regular life, air, and 
exercise (not too much, but just 
enough), milk, stout, cod-liver oil, and 
occasionally as much potass as would 
stand on a sixpence of the ordinary 
size and shape—such were the recom- 
mendations of the lively and sanguine 
Dr. Tom. “ But above all,” he said, 
“the boy must think of nothing. He 
must make his mind a blank, an abso- 
lute blank. He must think of nothing.” 
He smiled widely, smote Noll again 
upon the ample shoulder, declared that 
“we” should be right in less than no 
time, slipped the fee into his pocket, 
and was gone. So Oliver decided that, 
inasmuch as schools had a tendency to 
excite thought in boys abnormally dis- 
posed to thinking, Eugenius must not 
go back to school. The milk, the 
stout, the cod-liver oil, the potass were 
provided, and the sixpence. Moreover, 
Noll spoke to the boy very seriously. 
*“ You must think of nothing,” he said. 

“ Ts that the same as saying that I 
must not think of anything?” 

“There, there,” said Noll petu- 
lantly ; “ you are thinking now or you 
couldn’t ask such questions.” 

The boy smiled faintly, and Noll 
looked at his head, and so looking was 
disquieted. Could any one with such a 
head think of nothing? ‘ You must 
think of nothing,” he repeated with 
more decision : “ doctor’s orders.” 

The boy leaned his head upon his 
hand, and there was that in the move- 
ment which made further speech from 
Noll impossible. It was like a melon 
propped by a twig. 

Not many days later his guardian 
found Eugenius busy with the pen. 
“You are thinking,” he said: “ you 
are at it again!” 

“T must finish this,’ replied the boy. 
“Tt is a sketch of my antecedents.” 

“ You don’t know ‘em, my poor boy,” 
said Noll. 
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“TI infer that ‘the last link was a 
woman,” said Eugenius; “but the 
interest begins so far back.” 

Noll looked over the boy’s shoulder 
and read: “Once upon a time there 
was a vast smudge of matter which 
was inevitably lopsided, and hence 
motion arose.” “Oh, my poor boy!” 
said he, and went out and shut the 
door. 

Oliver Roundel went out and started 
for his club, but black care went with 
him, and when he hailed a hansom, 
black care leaped in too and sat beside 
him. There was the boy at home, 
thinking as hard as he could think; 
and here was he, Noll, bowling away 
to a comfortable thoughtlessness and 
a good dinner. It must not be. He 
shoved, his stout stick out of the cab, 
and began banging the front of the 
roof with such vigour that the driver 
pulled up ina hurry. “Do you want 
to knock the top off?” asked the 
driver. 

* Albion Street,” said Mr. Roundel 
curtly. 

When Noll reached home he found 
Eugenius still at work. The pen was 
moving steadily in very neat lines 
across the paper, and it could not be 
hoped that it did not move in sympathy 
with a steady progress of thoughts. 

‘“*My dear boy,” said Noll, “do give 
yourself a little rest. Chaos can wait 
a while. If you must think, you surely 
need not think all the time.” 

“T have so little time left,” said the 
boy. 
What do you mean?” asked Noll, 
with a sudden sinking. His dinner- 
hour was past. 

“ I cannot live long,” said Eugenius. 

‘‘ Now that is monstrous nonsense,” 
exclaimed Oliver Roundel. ‘‘ The doc- 
tor says that you are quite well: that 
you need nothing but fattening food 
milk, stout, cod-liver oi!, and occasion- 
ally as much potass as will stand on a 
sixpence, and above all, no thinking.” 
He marked the items on his fingers, 
and paused for emphasis on the “no 
thinking,” with the forefinger of his 
tight hand on the stalwart thumb of 


his left hand. 
mined. 

“ He does not know,” said the boy. 

“ Pooh, pooh !” cried Noll. 

“He does not know,” repeated the 
boy calmly. “I have observed in my- 
self an extraordinary excess of starch. 
It will stiffen me.” 

“Tt will what?” asked Noll with 
amazement. 

“Stiffen me,” said the boy. 
stiffening!” 

“Oh, my poor boy!” said Noll once 
more. He looked at the majestic 
head and at the shrunken body, and 
then his eyes fell on the hand again. 
If Eugenius were to lean his head on 
his hand once more, it was clear that 
the wrist would snap. ‘Oh, my poor 
boy!” 

But a few days had passed when 
Eugenius refused to get up in the 
morning. He pronounced himself too 
stiff. Noll sent in haste for Dr. Tom 
Slatterly. The confident physician 
arrived like a morning breeze, punched 
the boy, slapped the guardian, pre- 
scribed iron, and above all things a 
rubber. And so a rubbing time began 
for Eugenius, who lay patient, now on 
his back, and now on what should 
have been his stomach, while a kind 
and accomplished man rubbed his 
bones with a hand as broad as his 
victim. Eugenius said nothing, but 
like the fabled bird he thought the 
more, and not all the expostulations 
of his good guardian would stop the 
mental process. He thought and 
stiffened day by day. 


He was very deter- 
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Hannah Marsden nursed him day 
and night. She had been so sure that 
he was ill; and now a nice observer 
would have detected in the very heart 
of her sorrow a faint light of joy, for 
that the lad was laid a-bed and, as it 
were, delivered bound into her hands. 
She was jealous—jealous of the kindly 
rubber—jealous of her good friend 
Oliver, jealous of the other servants 
because they asked news of the sick— 











jealous with the jealousy of good 
women. She grew whiter and thinner 
every day, and her eyes were fierce 
when they turned on anybody but her 
boy. 

And then came a day when Dr. Tow 
did not punch the patient, and patted 
Noll’s shoulder instead of slapping it, 
and said that it was very strange, and 
that it was his duty to tell them to 
prepare for the worst. Hannah was 
standing calm and respectful at the 
foot of the bed ; but, when the doctor 
had gone out and shut the door, she 
fell on her knees and cried out in pain. 
Still on her knees she dragged herself 
along the bed-side till she could feed 
her eyes upon the boy’s face. “ Look 
at me,” she cried, and Eugenius turned 
his quiet eyes upon her, “ Look at me,” 
she moaned ; “ I am your mother.” 

Noll, who had been administering 
the fee outside, came in at the moment. 
He stood still in amazement. Hannah 
paid him no attention. She had wound 
her arms round her poor walking-stick 
of a child, who looked at her very 
gravely. “ How very wrong of you,” 
said Eugenius. 

“Don’t talk, my darling: it will 
make you weak. Only say, mother. 
I am your mother: you understand 
that, don’t you, my child, my dear?” 
No one but a mother could have 
hugged him so tightly and so gently 
too. “Oh, sir,” she said, not loosening 
her arms, but turning her head towards 
Oliver, “I will tell you all: I will 
explain all.” 

‘Never mind me,” said Noll. 

“ And my father?” asked Eugenius. 

“My husband!” she moaned, with 
her face pressed against the blanket. 

“Did he know much?” asked the 
boy. “ Was he scientific?” 

“Oh yes, yes, yes,” she cried, with 
an old rage long repressed. 

“He might edit my papers,” sug- 
gested Eugenius. 

“Don’t think of him: think of me. 
I have thought of you day and night 
all these years, and you have never 
kissed me.” She burst into a passion 
of sobs, 
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“Don’t,” said Eugenius, moved by 
a vague distress. “It can’t be right 
to lose one’s self-control, nor to keep 
such a secret as this.” 

“Have you no heart?” she cried, 
lifting her wan face again, and staring 
with famine into his eyes. 

“T don’t know: I don’t understand : 
I am sure this is not right. Oh, no, 
no: don’t, poor thing!” There was 
even a faint colour in the boy’s cheek, 
and his mother seemed content. With 
an effort she assumed again her usual 
manner, rose from her knees, and 
smoothed the pillow. “ There, there!” 
she said, “you must rest now: you 
shall hear everything to-morrow: you 
must rest now.” She hesitated a 
moment, then stooped and kissed his 
fine forehead. The boy lay still, and 
closed his eyes. 

Noll followed her from the room. 
She made an effort to draw about her 
again the remnants of her respectful 
servanthood, but the woman was too 
strong for her, and it was the mere 
mother who looked so anxiously into 
Mr. Roundel’s face. 

“Ts it true?” asked Noll, “ or did 
you say it for his good, to excite his 
feelings ?” 

“ His feelings?” she asked ; “did he 
show feeling?” 

“T never saw the boy so moved,” he 
said with decision. “ He had a distinct 
colour in his cheek.” 

“He pitied me,” she murmured in 
a sort of ecstasy: “he pitied me a 
little. If he should love me before he 
come to die!” 

* And you really are the mother?” 
said Noll. 

“ Yes,” said she. 

“The mother I have been hunting 
all these years ?” 

*] will tell you,” she said. “I have 
done very wrong to you, and I will tell 
you.” 

“Not if it bores you,” said Noll 
kindly. She went on without heeding 
his words. It was a relief to her to 
tell it all at last. ‘1 married a very 
clever man,” she said. “I loved him 
with all my heart, and he cared for 
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nothing but experiments. When my 
baby was born he wanted to take him 
away from me. He told me that he 
wished to make an experiment on the 
child.” 

“ What?” shouted Oliver Roundel. 

“An experiment. He dared not 
make it on any child but hisown. No 
one need know if it failed. If it 
succeeded it might benefit millions of 
children yet unborn, I said that my 
child was born, my child was mine. | 
fought for him. I swore he should not 
take my boy.” 

“Quite right, by Heaven!’ 
Noll. 

“ And then he told me that he had 
only married me for this—to have a 
child on whom he could try this cruel 
thing. I could not stay then. I took 
my child and ran away.”’ 

“Quite right,” said Noll again. 

“Then I was pushed into the middle 
of that awful crowd. I was made 
dizzy by the roar of the people and the 
glare of the fire ; and I thought that I 
should faint and my child be killed, 
and I gave him to a man to hold, and 
he passed him to another, and I saw 
him going from me and [I could not 


cried 


ery. But I saw him again when the 
crowd melted, I saw him in your 
arms.” 

“IT remember,” said Noll softly, 


looking at his arms. 

“And I thought that you would be 
good to him. I dared not claim him. 
I dared not say that I was his mother, 
lest questions should be asked and I 
and he be sent back to his father. I 
followed you home. I ran till I fell 
down here in the darkness at your 
door. Then afterwards I dared to 
come and to be my child’s nurse ; and 
oh! I have been frightened all these 
years, and now I am more fearful still 
for I have been weak, and I have had 
to tell my secret.”’ 

“ Your secret is safe with me,”’ said 
Noll. ‘And you have kept it all this 
time—and you a woman ! 
he said, “ poor thing!” 

“ And you forgive me?” she asked. 

“What for?” asked he—* there, 
there, poor thing, don’t ery!” 


Poor thing,” 


Eugenius continued to regard his 
mother with a certain kindness. He 
looked at her and listened to her when 
she could not refrain from loving looks 
and words, as a father will look and 
listen to the eager babe whose prattle 
he does not understand. When she 
fondled his thin hand he did not draw 
it away; and, indeed, he was not 
strong enough. He turned his eyes on 
Oliver with a perplexity in them which 
they had never shown before. He was 
puzzled by the restrained excitement 
of the woman, but he bore it well: he 
knew that it was for a very little 
time. And then most quickly came 
the day when the boy lay a-dying. 
Like Goethe he had asked for more 
light, and the well-washed dimity 
curtains had been pulled back as far 
as they would go. He lay quiet, look- 
ing at the blue sky. He was well 
content, and gazing away beyond the 
house-tops to the far spaces of the air 
he oceupied himself with an ingenious 
theory of colours. At last his thoughts 
dropped from their lofty voyage, and, 
turning quiet eyes on Noll, he asked 
where he would bury him. 

“Oh, good heaven !”’ cried Noll. 

“T was thinking,” said Eugenius, 
“that, if I could be of any use in the 
garden——” 

“Don’t!” shouted Noll, and hearing 
how loud his voice had rung he looked 
with terror at the door, through which 
Hannah was sure to come back in a 


moment. She had heard him and she 
came. 

“T haven’t got a garden,” said 
Noll, “and you must not say such 


things.” 

“Then burn me,” said the boy, “ if 
it can be done cheap.” 

“ T’ll spare no expense,” said Noll. 

“You pain me very much,” said 
Eugenius: “it is so unreasonable a 
Good-bye.” He 
gave a great sob and expired. Hannah 
fell on her knees. 


form of expenditure. 


Vi. 


Noll was strangely unsettled. 


The 


boy who had been washed to his arms 














on the tide of fire had been borne away 
by the great ebb of death, and there 
was no reason now why his former 
guardian should not slide easily back 
to his old unruffled life: his perambu- 
lations through the London streets, 
with accompaniment of Johnsonian 
meditation: his arm-chair and well- 
read book : his friends, of whom T was 
not the least: his quiet dinners at the 
club. But Noll felt chat a quick re- 
turn to his old life would be little short 
of an insult to the young creature who 
had but just gone from him. So he 
hung about the house, unsettled, un- 
comfortable, almost nervous. Hannah 
talked of going, and this was a great 
aggravation. He was accustomed to 
her presence in the house, a presence 
bringing order and quiet ; and it seemed 
to him an irrational, fantastic, ultra- 
feminine feeling which tempted her to 
devote the rest of her life to the nursing 
of casual sick children. For the pre- 
sent she was too busy to go away ; for 
there were many things which had 
belonged to her own sick child, and 
these had to be examined, arranged, 
and, where it would not injure them, 
bedewed with quiet tears. Then one 
morning, when Noll was sitting idle 
and perplexed in his den, Hannah 
came down to him with her hands full 
of papers. In her review of her boy’s 
goods she had arrived at these, and she 
brought them to Mr. Oliver Roundel. 

The eyes of my friend beamed at 
the sight of the papers. Here was 
something which he could do for the 
poor boy who had gone away, besides 
mooning about and denying himself 
the comfort of his club. He set to 
work in a most business-like way at 
the papers on which the thoughts of 
Eugenius were written out in a mar- 
vellously neat hand. Noll sat over 
them till the shades of evening made 
even that formal writing obscure, and 
then he lit a candle at his elbow, and 
the more he read the more he sighed 
over his reading. These fragments of 
Eugenius seemed hard and sharp as 
broken slates, and, if they did not cut 
Noll’s fingers, they wounded his heart. 

At last he came in his slow exami- 
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nation to the largest of the pieces. 
“Nebulous stuff,” Noll read with 
patient eyes, 


‘*Drew close into suns, and around each sun 
were circling planets moving towards it. One 
of these suns was ours, and among its planets 
was an insignificant object, which we call the 
earth. This earth was a small, smooth, glow- 
ing ball; but, giving out more heat than it 
took in, its crust cooled faster than its inward 
mass, and so was crumpled into ridge and 
fissure as thick paper is crumpled round a ball. 
Meanwhile the vapour clinging round the 
earth was drawn closer into water on its sur- 
face, and lay in its deepest hollows. Ridge 
grew higher and furrow deeper: the waters of 
each part met in a river, and the rivers ran 
into the seas: there were bold cliffs in place 
of shelving shores. Then, as this crumpled 
covering of our earth lost its own heat, the 
heat of the sun cooked its varied rind with 
divers effects. Climates became more and 
more distinct, and in due order appeared the 
fine procession of the seasons. So unlike parts 
were clothed with unlike herbs. The plant 
drew gases to itself and packed them into root, 
an@ stem, and leaf, and flower: the kid 
devoured the plant and packed them closer : 
the wolf devoured the kid and packed them 
closer still. At last a tight packet binding 
packets of compressed elements, a moving 
bundle of unlike and definite movements, a 
not uninteresting combination, I, Eugenius, 
stood erect upon the world. But I shall not 
stand long. I do not eat enough. I barely 
balance with surrounding things: my excess 
of motion leaves me: I stiffen: I shall soon 
be dead. Then without pause my dissipation 
will begin. Organs will slide into organs, 
functions be lost in insensible motions, the 
packets will all be unrolled, and I shall be 
diffused gases once more. I shall not be. A 
personal immortality is impossible.” 


This was the end of the paper, over 
which Noll bowed his head in bitter 
sorrow. “ His dissipation!” said Noll. 
“Oh, earth and heaven! Oh, my poor 
hoy, were you a human boy, and are 
you no more than gases?” 

“T was wrong,” said the boy, who 
had come in unnoticed. 

“ Hullo!” cried Noll, wheeling his 
chair round. 

“ Yes, I was wrong,” said Eugenius 
mildly. Noll laid his finger on the 
impossibility of a personal immortality. 
He had been hurt deeply, and he 
frowned a little as he pointed. 

“T wrote as I thought,” said Euge- 
nius gently. He was certainly less 
angular and definite. 
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“But your description seems con- 
vincing,”’ said Noll frowning the more. 

“It is clever,” said the other, reading 
over his shoulder: “ pretty, and not 
badly put—hum, hum — ingenious : 
perhaps not wholly false—curiously 
incomplete.” 

“ And it is all a d—dismal lie?” 
asked Noll. 

“There are more things in heaven 
and earth,” said Eugenius, “than are 
dreamed of in your philosophy.” 

“And you quote poetry!” 
Noll: ‘‘ you!” 

“Tam compelled to learn it,” said 
the other. “ My education was sadly 
neglected. 

* Your education !” cried Noll. 

“ Lopsided,” said Eugenius. 

* But look here!” cried Noll, now 
thoroughly aroused, “what’s the mean- 
ing of all this? What are you doing 
here? You know it’s most irregular?” 

“My case was peculiar,” said the 
ghost, not without a faint flavour of 
self-satisfaction. ‘Iam permitted to 
come back tothank you. I left without 
thanking you.” 

“ Don’t mention it,” said Noll. 

“1 must,” said Eugenius; “I am 
told to. It is part of my education.” 

Noll thought him rather priggish, 
but he was certainly more human. 

“There is another,” said Oliver 
Roundel, after a minute’s silence, and 
with some solemnity, “who is more 
worthy of your thanks than I.” 

“My mother!” said Eugenius. “I 
am not allowed to go to her yet: Iam 
not advanced enough in my course. | 
shall see her some day.” His voice 
was almost tender, and his former 
guardian looked at him with amaze 
ment. ‘ Meanwhile,” he went on with 
a more business-like air, “I want an 
introduction to some people to whom 
I shall be interesting as a ghost.” 

“What? Mahatmas and things?” 
asked Noll, puzzled. “ Letters out of 
the ceiling and all that?” 

“No, no,” said Eugenius. “I want 
to meet people who approach these 
questions in a scientific attitude.” 

“Scientific,” said Noll dubiously. 

“ The scientific methods are all right 
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in their place,” said Eugenius hur- 
riedly—* in their place, mind you. I 
want you to give me a letter to some 
people who investigate us in a sober 
and sensible spirit.” 

“T know some fellows like that,” 
said Noll after a pause. “I know 
Marsham and Mauleverer.” 

“Take me to see them to-morrow,” 
said Eugenius. 

“Very well,” said Noll. “You'll 
stay the night of course. Your room 
is just as you left it: the bed can be 
aired in no time.” 

“Thank you,” said Eugenius, 
“thank yousomuch. Ido not need 
a bed now. Besides I must not be 
away at night.” 

“Then when can you come up 
again?” asked Noll. 

Eugenius looked a little hurt. 

“] will come round in the morn- 
ing,’ he said, laying a slight em- 
phasis on the word “round.” “ Au 
revoir /” he added primly, “ and thank 
you once more.” 

Noll got up to shake his guest by the 
hand and to conduct him, as was his 
hospitable custom, to the front door. 
But Eugenius seemed anxious to avoid 
giving trouble and let himself out with- 
out further delay. He slipped out 
quite casually. 


Vil. 


Evcentus kept his appointment. 
Oliver started as the door-bell rang, 
and then shook his shoulders and told 
himself not to be a fool. “So you 
have come,” he said rather feebly, as 
the youth entered the room. 

* Yes—and can you come at once? 
| have not much time.” 

“ A cab, or what?” asked Noll, who 
could not shake himself free from a 
certain perplexity. Some sortof flying- 
machine seemed appropriate, or a pneu- 
matic tube. 

“ A hansom, if you don’t mind,” said 
the ghost. 

A cab was called and Noll insisted 


that Eugenius should get in first. He 
then inserted himself with unusual 


care, finding it hard to realise the 

















strange situation. There wasa match- 
box fixed to the side of the cab, and he 
could not help trying to see it through 
his friend’s body. Did the cabman 
feel any strangeness in his fare? What 
people he had driven to all sorts of 
places! And yet perhaps he had never 
driven a lighter weight than 
Eugenius. He grinned in a friendly, 
but not in an unusually knowing 
manner, when Noll overpaid him with 
cold fingers. 

Noll’s inquiring friends rose, when 
he entered. He had written on the 
previous evening to beg them to be at 
home and to be prepared for a sur- 
prise. Mr. Marsham advanced with 
outstretched hand, while Mr. Maul- 
everer after a word of welcome sank 
back into his low chair and stretched 
his long legs before him. 

“Will you introduce me?” asked 
Mr. Marsham with grave politeness 
and he looked from Noll to where 
Eugenius stood, self-possessed, certain 
of his effect, cool as winter sun- 
shine. Then Noll found his voice and 
said, “ It’s my ward, Eugenius: he’s a 
ghost.” 

** A ghost !” cried out Mr. Marsham. 
** Mauleverer, be calm!” 

Mr. Mauleverer uncrossed his legs 
and stared at Eugenius. 

‘“*Mauleverer,” cried out Mr. 
Marsham again, “I implore you to be 
calm!’’ His voice, as he addressed 
his colleague, was broken and his hands 
were shaking. “ This is the crisis—the 
reward of allour labours. For heaven’s 
sake be perfectly calm.” 

“All right,” said Mr. Mauleverer 
nodding. 

“We must proceed methodically,” 
said Mr. Marsham. “ Mauleverer! 
We must be methodical and perfectly 
calm.” 

Mauleverer nodded again and Mr. 
Marsham turned trembling to Noll. 
‘‘What evidence have you?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, he’s all right,” said Noll, “I've 
had him from infancy : I know him as 
L know myself.” 

* And he—pardon me but I must 
ask it—and he died?” 
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“ Yes,” said Noll. 

“ And was buried?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Where?” 

Noll answered with a _half-apolo- 
getic glance at his late charge. 

“And this is a ghost?” said Mr. 
Marsham. 

“Ask it something,” said Mr. 
Mauleverer to his friend, “and see if 
it will answer.” 

“ Him, if you please,” said Eugenius, 
“him and he—not it.” 

Mr. Marsham leapt at the sound of 
this voice; but he made haste to 
restrain himself and his fine courtesy 
helped him. “I am sure,” he said, 
“that the—the—may I say, pheno- 
menon ¢” 

Eugenius smiled coldly. 

“1 will not say, ghost,” said Mr. 
Marsham hastily; “for even if the 
word were wholly satisfactory, which 
it is not, I might lay myself open to 
the charge of a petitio principit. You 
agree with me, Mauleverer!” 

“See if you can see through him,” 
said Mr. Mauleverer. 

**Precisely!”” said Mr. Marsham, 
and in a moment he had slipped round 
to the other side of Eugenius. “ Maul- 
everer,” he asked with a voice trem- 
bling with anxiety, “do you see me?” 

“ Yes,” said Mauleverer. 

“ And I see you,” cried Marsham, 
“ distinetly.” 

“ But,” said Mauleverer, “the chap 
(I beg his pardon) is so uncommon 
thin, that I can’t be sure I don’t see 
round him on both sides.” 

“Perhaps,” said Mr. Marsham 
doubtfully to Eugenius, “ perhaps if 
you were to turn in profile—” 

Eugenius turned with a smile and 
Mr. Mauleverer rising from his chair 
came close, so close to him, that he 
could no longer doubt that he saw his 
friend through the medium of their 
new acquaintance. 

“ Might we—would it inconvenience 
you,” asked Mr. Marsham with a thrill 
in his voice, “if we shook hands 
through yout” 

“Not in the least,” answered 
Eugenius pleasantly. Mauleverer put 
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out his hand without more ado, and the 
two able and honest inquirers shook 
each other by the hand for the first 
time through a ghost. It is not to be 
supposed, however, that they were con- 
tent with such simple tests as these. 
Each wrote-a minute account of the 
apparition (Eugenius accepted the 
word without protest) as he saw it; 
and the two accounts when compared 
left no doubt that Eugenius was ob- 
jective. Mr. Marsham apologised for 
the term, but Eugenius seemed to 
object to no name but “it.” Then 
Oliver Roundel was examined and re- 
examined about his former acquaint- 
ance with the boy, and notes were 
taken of his age, residence, death, 
burial and other experiences. Mr. 
Marsham promised himself most in- 
teresting interviews with Mrs. Marsden, 
Dr. Tom and others. A volume was 
taking shape in his head as he talked 
and listened with his little note-book in 
his hand. At last Eugenius said with 
a faint smile, ‘‘I hope that you are prac- 
tically convinced. I obtained leave to 
make this one visit as a recognition 
of your patient, honest, and scientific 
inquiries. Scientific methods in their 
proper place—in their proper place, 
mark you !|—deserve no less encourage- 
ment. Look at me well, for I must 
not return. Remember me well, for 
you will see me no more. I cannot 
come back to you if I would, for I 
am not my own master.” 

“Who is your master?”’ asked Mr. 
Mauleverer in a loud, clear voice. 

“Ah, forgive me,” said Eugenius ; 
“T cannot tell you of these matters. 
It is I, and not any reports of mine, 
which I hoped that you would find 
interesting.” 

“And I assure you that we do,” 
cried Mr. Marsham. “I speak for 
Mauleverer and myself when I say 
that you are the most interesting 
phenomenon (you forgive the expres- 
sion?) which we have ever examined. 
We shall never forget this day; and 
if we cannot declare without time for 
consideration that the proof of you is 
conclusive, we do not hesitate to say 
that you are probable in the highest— 


the very highest degree.” Eugenius 
bowed. 

“* Marsham,” said Mauleverer, “ let 
us take him round to Montacute.” 

“Would you come?” cried Mr. 
Marsham to Eugenius. “May I ex- 
plain! We are carrying on from month 
to month a controversy with Professor 
Montacute, the eminent man of science, 
on the possibility of ghosts. He lives 
not half a mile from this. If you 
would come, and if he should see you 
as we see you, he may be convinced, 
and with him the greater part of the 
scientific world.” 

“Vl risk it,” said Eugenius with 
unusual warmth, “I haven’t much 
time, but if you could call a cab a 

“ We should just fill a four-wheeler,” 
mildly suggested Noll, who felt that 
he was being left out of the affair. 
Mr. Marsham had already dashed 
from the room, and headlong down 
the staircase. 

“Your notions of ghosts are rather 
incomplete,” said Eugenius to Oliver. 
“If you three can get into a hansom 
you need not consider me. I can slip 
in anywhere.” 

“Tm all for a growler,” said Mr. 
Mauleverer ; “and you can have a seat 
to yourself.” 

So down they went, and found Mr. 
Marsham quivering on the pavement 
and exhorting the cabman to excessive 
care. He breathed a great sigh of re- 
lief when he saw Eugenius again. “I 
told the driver,” he said—‘‘ I am sure 
you will forgive me—that he must 
drive carefully because you are 
delicate.” 

“He might be gone in a moment,” 
said Mr. Mauleverer, getting into the 
cab. 





VIII. 


Proressor Montacute sat alone in 
the dim light of his study,—alone, save 
for the companionship of a bust of 
Aristotle and a brain in a bottle. His 
walls were lined with books, and his 
table covered with note-books and 
seraps of paper. With his noble brow 
and his long dressing-gown, he might 
have gone on the stage as Dr. Faustus. 

















He had been thinking for but fifty 
years, but he looked older. Now he 
was thinking that he was somewhat 
tired of thinking, and he wished that 
his brain would rest like the one in 
the bottle. He looked up as he heard 
a knock at his door, and informed the 
parlour-maid with a slow nod that she 
might admit Mr. Marsham and Mr, 
Mauleverer. 

He sat like Dr. Faustus, old and 
weary of recurring thoughts. He sat 
like Dr. Faustus, far away from the 
long days of boyhood, the warm blood, 
the dreams of adventure, the marvel- 
lous discoveries, the glad fresh songs, 
the soft looks of women. He sat like 
Dr. Faustus, careless if Mr. Marsham 
and Mr. Mauleverer came or did not 
come: careless if the old earth took a 
wrong turn and spun into another sys- 
tem, or were run against by the butt- 
end of an inconsiderable comet. He 
sat like Dr. Faustus; and no Dr. 
Faustus was ever half so surprised by 
sudden entry of his Mephistopheles as 
was Professor Montacute when his 
door opened and his visitors came in, 

The Professor rose to greet them. 
Then he stood staring: then he 
clutched the dressing-gown above his 
heart ; and then, with a strange quiver- 
ing cry for mercy, he fell back into his 
chair and fainted. In a moment Mr. 
Marsham was supporting him in his 
arms, rubbing his ivory hands, calling 
him back to life; while Mr. Mauleverez 
looked from the prostrate Montacute 
to the placid Eugenius. “I couldn’t 
think whom you reminded me of,” 
said Mr. Mauleverer to Eugenius. The 
thin face of the Professor was blue, 
where he had shaved for more than 
thirty years, and delicately fretted 
with fine lines about the eyes ; but, for 
the rest, it was the face of the boy, 
and at the moment the more ghostly 
of the two. Two monstrous peas 
could not be more alike than were the 
heads of Professor Montacute and of 
the boy Eugenius. Prostrate in his 
high- backed chair, the figure of the 
Professor suggested a walking - stick 
swathed about with flannel. A walk- 
ing-stick in an overcoat would have 
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suggested the body—if body it may 
be called—of the boy Eugenius. 

Presently the eyes of the Professor 
opened and gazed at the boy. ‘“ God 
in His Heaven have mercy,” he said 
slowly: “it is my son.” 

“Tt was your son,” said Mr. Maul- 
everer, ‘ It’s a ghost now.” 

“A ghost!” said the Professor. 
“ And have you come to haunt me, or 
to speak my doom?” 

“TI was brought,” said Eugenius, 
who preserved a wonderful composure, 
“by these gentlemen, who hoped to 
convince you as a man of science that 
I was a fact and not impossible. 
Neither they nor I were aware of any 
relationship between us. Our visit 
was purely professional, and not 
domestic. On which basis would you 
wish it to continue?” 

“And your mother?” asked Pro- 
fessor Montacute—*“ your mother? Is 
she yet alive?” 

“ She is,” said Eugenius drily. 

“IT swear by Heaven!”’ cried the 
Professor, struggling to his feet, and 
with growing excitement—“I swear 
by Heaven that I sought her diligently 
—and you—yes, you.” 

“For purposes of experiment?” 
asked Eugenius more drily. 

The Professor fell back into his 
chair with a groan. “For years, and 
years, and years,” he said, “I have 
read and studied, till my eyes closed 
of themselves lest I should have a 
moment to think of her and of you. 
Terror has been at my elbow by day 
and in my dreams by night, and the 
anguish of shame and fear. I pro- 
mised myself in my boyhood that I, 
first of all men, would rise above the 
weaknesses of humanity —that no 
human feeling should hinder for a 
moment my search of truth. And I 
thought that I had gained my end, 
and blighted with a frost all the com- 
mon emotions which I despised. I 
married that I might be your father. 
I wished for your birth that I might 
experiment upon you at leisure.” 

“You were a damned scoundrel!” 
said Mr. Mauleverer. 

“And where was my success?” 
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cried out the Professor with a new 
sharpness in his voice. ‘“ When your 
mother left me, I found that I loved 
her—loved her as an ignorant 
loves the girl whom he has chosen for 
his wife; and I knew that I had been 
loved by her, and had killed her love, 
and that she hated me.” 

“ My mother will pardon you,” 
Eugenius. “I know now why [| was 
permitted to come back 
you that my mother will pardon you.” 

“Take me to her,” said the Pro- 
fessor feebly. “ Let me crawl to her 
feet.”’ 

“The cab’s at the door still,’’ said 
Mr. Mauleverer. 

“ And you,” said the Professor again, 
falling at the feet of his son, ‘can you 
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it was to tell 


forgive me ? 

“You must not 
EKugenius with a surprising ten: 
‘| have been wrong too. I am being 
taught. I, too, have had to learn that 
the common feelings, like the common 
Noll!” 


he called his 


kneel to me,” said 


tlowers, are the best. 
Never before had 
guardian by that kindly d’minutive 


ind Oliver Roundel started at the 


sound. The good man made an effort 
to speak, but he could not. Only he 
held out his hands to the Professor 
and helped him to his feet. The Pro- 
fessor trembled so much that it seemed 
as if he would fall again; and Noll 
supported him in his arms. 

* You will take him to my mother ?” 
said Eugenius, looking very softly at 
Noll, who nodded vehemently in 
answer. “My time is up,” the boy 
went on. “God be with you all.” 

He went out,and no one stirred in 
the rocm till they heard the front door 
bang. Mr. Marsham was the first to 
speak, 

*T hope that even at this moment,” 
he said, “I may be allowed a single 
question. Lecannot forget the scientitic 
interest of this moment. Protesson 
Montacute does not deny the ghost ?”’ 


“He doesn’t deny anything,” said 
Mr. Mauleverer largely. And the 


Professor bent hiis head with a pecul‘ar 
new humility. 

Noll kindly ; and he 
ve than twenty years 
e¢, to his wife’s feet. 


> 


afieen” said 
led him, after 
of lonely thinkir 





JULIAN STURGIS, 
































‘RICH IN PHOSPHATES.”—Baron Liebig. 


MAX GREGER’S 
7. CARLOWITZ. 


Natural 
RESTORATIVE. 

Carlowitz is strongly recommended to all who desire to retain or to gain good health. 
Being of perfect purity, and rich in phosphates (vide Baron Liebig’s report), it is 
especially valuable as a brain tenic and restorative. Connoisseurs pronounce it 
“excellent.”” In view of the increasing demand, fresh negotiations have been concluded 


for taking for a term of years the total produce of the extensive vineyards of the 
Archduke Albrecht, uncle to the Emperor of Austria. 


PRICE FROM 24s. PER DOZEN. 


= MAX GREGE R(Ltd.) {wae Merchants to the Queen, 7, Mincing 








Lane, E.C., & 2, Old Bond Street, London, Ww. 


HEERING'S GOLD MEDAL 


(PARIS, 1878) 
CHERRY BRANDY. 


Exported to all parts of the World. 





SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


PETER F. HEERING, 


COPENHAGEN. 





Established 1818. 


NINE PRIZE MEDALS. 


Purveyor by Special Appointments to the Royal Danish and 


Imperial Russian Courts, and H.R.H 


. the Prince of Wales. 








PERFECTION ! PURITY ! 
—— Ladies, to obtain and retain a Healthy and 
WALTON’S ee pe 


“FLORA NIGRA” 
JET 
MARKING INK 


For ery ~~ - o or ? aaa: 


WITHOUT UT THE *APPLI- Ww 


CATION OF HEAT. 
1s used with any Rabber, Metallic 
or Boxwood Stam 
8 invaluable for 


Hospitals, 
Price 1s. to 2ls. each. Post free 
for 13 stamps. 
SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS, 
STATIONERS, &c. 


, Steel Pen, or H 
















Walton’s KALODERMA 


Se much recommended by the 


Faculty for #1) affections of the ed Lips. 
Skin, Eruptions, Pimples, ag It prevents 
ches, Erysipelas, Eczema, 8k 

It quickly removes ly from assum 
Freckles, Sunburn, Red- ing the red and 


dull appearance so 
unpleasant to the eye 
of the sceptical, and 
vexatious to the sufferer. 


ness, Roughness on the 
Face, A 


Winter it is in- 
valuable for 
ceiibiaine, 









beautifying the skin is 
a not only 
perfectly innocent. t 
aol asa on the most 
delicn icate child as an outdoor 2, 


to ladies. after riding or driving and the heat 
f.. the Ballroom, when once tried it hecomes in- 
pensable a8 a aother’s household companion. 








Price 26, 4/6, 7/6, &c. Post free 33 stamps. 


SIMPLICITY ! 


eens and Gilding 
WALTON'S 
ARGENTINE 


Will Re-Silver all kinds of Plated 
, Brass, Nickel 
Refiecto: 


Post-free for 21 stamps. Also 


WALTON’s AURINE, 


A Solution of Gold for 


and} change Silver Trinkets into Gold, 


this will be found most couvenient. 


IRON MONGERS. 

















T. WALTON, Analytical Chemist, Haverstock Hill, London. 














STEEL P PENS. 


Sold by all Dealers throughout the World. 


~~ £2 Gtx, 


‘is 
| JOSEPH ot Y LO T T'S 


of his Signature, 








| Every Packet bears the Fac-simile 
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ACCIDENTS AT HOME AND ABROAD, 
RAILWAY ACCIDENT, EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 


INSURED AGAINST BY THE 


Bailway Passengers Jssurance Company, 
64, CORNHILL, LONDON. 


INCOME, £246,000 
COMPENSATION PAID FOR 118,000 ACCIDENTS, 
£22,350,000. 








MODERATE PREMIUMS. FAVOURABLE CONDITIONS. 


PROMPT AND LIBERAL SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS. 
Chairman—HARVIE M FARQ!' HAR, Esq. 
West End Office, 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, W.C. 


Head Office, 64, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C, 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 














"NEAVES FOOD 


THE BEST AND- FARINACEOUS 
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Lancet—" Carefally prepared e 


<—— highly nutritious.” ONE SHILLING EACH, 
Me _ : “Ah iret 1 
— pe ey TRADE ets - MARK SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
Aged People and Invalids.”’ . Wholesale of the Manufacturers. 


Jd. R. NEAVE & CO., FORDINGBRIDGE, ENGLAND. 


Apollinaris 


THE QUEEN OF TABLE WATERS,” 


FREE DELIVERY in LONDON and TWELVE MILES round. 


ORDERS for the COUNTRY are executed at LONDON PRICES from the nearest depot, namely, 
LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, or GOOLE, thus effecting a great saving of carriage. 


Apvpress: THE APOLLINARIS CO., LIMITED, 
19, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
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